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PREFACE. 


"OLD  CHINA  IS  BELOW  NOBODY'S  TASTE,  SINGE  IT  HAS  BEEN  THE  DUKE 
OP  ARGYLL'S,  WHOSE  UNDEBSTANDINO  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  DOUBTED  EITHER 
BY  HIS  FRIENDS  OR  KNEMIES."-Z^/>1'  MARY  WORTLEY  MOXTAGUE. 


"WHEN  I  00  TO  SEE   ANY   GREAT   HOUSE,  I   ENQUIRE  FOR  THE  CHINA- 
CLOSET,  AND  NEXT  FOR  THE  PICTURE  GALLERY."-£&S-rir5  OF  EL/A. 


In  days  long  past — the  acknowledgment  of  a  love  for 
old  china,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  confession 
of  weakness.  The  pungent  satire  of  classic  Addison 
had  more  influence  on  public  taste,  than  the  example 
of  the  refined  and  polished  Walpole;  and  men  of 
education  and  culture  were  deterred  from  indulging 
in  a  pursuit,  which  had  incurred  the  ridicule  of  an 
author,  who  saw  no  more  beauty  in  a  masterpiece 
from  Sevres  or  Dresden,  than  in  the  "  red  lions,  golden 
dogs,  and  fiery  dragons''  from  China,  he  so  much 
derided.  Time  has,  however,  blunted  the  keen  edge 
of  the  "Spectator  s"  philippics,  and  Horace  Walpole  is 
now  remembered  as  much  for  his  taste  in  collecting 
as  for  his  brilliant  letter  writing.  In  later  days — the 
elegant  eulogy  of  gentle  Charles  Lamb  did  much 
to  relieve  collectors  of  ceramic  curiosities,  from  the 
scofiing  charge  of  puerile  and  purposeless  expenditure, 
they  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured.  At  the 
present  time — men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and 
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some  of  profound  erudition,  are  numbered  among  the 
collectors  of  the  early  ceramic  productions  of  our 
English  manufacturers;  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
value  of  choice  examples^  testifies  to  a  growing  love 
for  the  potters'  art. 

It  is  but  natural  then  to  ask — ^where — when — and 
by  whom — ^were  our  early  china  works  established? — 
but  the  reply  to  this  question  is  not  always  satisfactory. 
For  weaving  a  web  out  of  the  tangled  skein  of  history, 
when  the  facts  are  of  public  and  general  interest, 
there  are  many  facilities;  but  to  compile  a  truthful 
account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  local  manufactory — 
established  more  than  a  century  ago, — ^is  a  far  more 
difficult  undertaking. 

The  task  of  collecting  materials  for  an  authentic 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  delft,  earthenware,  and 
of  Richard  Champion's  "  true  porcelain,"  has  occupied, 
during  twelve  years,  as  much  of  my  time  as  the  limited 
leisure  of  a  busy  life  would  permit.  In  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  whose  pursuits  are  directed  by 
a  similar  taste,  has  lent  me  his  valuable  assistance. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  personal  inquiries,  and 
has  zealously  examined  more  than  twenty  volumes  of 
correspondence,  containing  thousands  of  pages  in  MS., 
that  were,  by  distance,  placed  beyond  my  reach.  Mr. 
Fry  is  known  in  literary  circles,  as  having  produced 
one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  modern  times 
— a  facsimile  of  the  first  New  Testament  printed  in 
English  by  William  Tyndale,  in  1525.  Without  this 
aid,  which  has  rendered  the  frequent  introduction  of 
his  name  as  much  an  afiair  of  justice  as  of  necessity, 
this  work  must  have  been  less  complete. 
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Much  care  has  been  taken,  not  to  hazard  a  single 
statement  upon  insuflficient  or  doubtful  authority. 
Wherever  an  opinion  is  founded  on  either  tradition 
or  the  correlation  of  evidence  derived  from  sources 
distantly  separated;  its  origin  is  stated.  Every  source 
of  information  that  friends  of  ingenious  mind  could 
suggest,  has  been  explored;  and  should  the  repository 
of  a  single  fact,  connected  with  the  Bristol  works, 
have  been  neglected,  it  is  simply  because  unknown. 
As  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  from 
the  family  of  Richard  Champion  several  volumes  of 
correspondence,  containing  some  unpublished  letters 
of  Edmund  Bueke  and  other  celebrities,  it  is  probable 
that  this  book  may,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  be 
deemed  worthy  of  perusal  even  by  some  persons  for 
whom  its  special  subject  has  but  little  interest. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  delft  and  earthenware 
works,  it  has  been  compiled  from  books,  documents, 
and  papers,  not  before  available  for  publication;  and 
as  I  approach  the  conclusion  of  my  task,  I  feel  not  a 
little  satisfaction  in  presenting  to  my  readers  much 
information  respecting  the  Bristol  works  which  must 
be  new  to  them — in  preserving  a  record  of  many 
interesting  particulars,  which,  having  been  found 
widely  separated  amid  totally  irrevalent  matter,  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost  sight  of— and  in  correcting, 
upon  indisputable  evidence,  some  errors  of  former 
writers  on  the  subject.  Having  no  pretensions  as 
an  author,  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  the  story  as 
plainly,  and  in  as  few  words,  as  possible.  If  I  have 
failed  to  do  so  satisfactorily — which,  I  fear,  is  more 
than  probable — my  critics  must  impute  the  want  of 
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success  to  literary  incapacity,  rather  than  to  any  lack 
of  either  care  or  industry. 

Whenever  the  celebrated  advocate,  Erskine,  thought 
that  a  jury  had  accepted  as  true  any  evidence  adverse 
to  his  case,  he  always  repeated  his  argument  against  it, 
in  unexpected  places  and  in  a  different  form  of  words. 
The  errors  that  have  crept  into  public  acceptance, 
respecting  the  Bristol  china  works,  are  many,  and  if, 
in  endeavouring  to  correct  them,  I  have  appeared  to 
repeat  my  arguments,  I  must  plead  as  an  apology — 
that  I  have  erred  after  an  illustrious  example. 

I  have  pleasure  in  expressing  my  obligation  to  Mr. 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  of  Langham  House — 
to  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  F.S.A.,  of  Gotham— to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Nightingale,  of  the  Mount,  Wilton — to  Mr.  William 
Edkins,  of  Bristol— to  Mr.  Willett,  of  Findon  Manor, 
Worthing — for  the  ready  access  afforded  me  to  their 
several  collections,  and  for  the  loan  of  valuable 
examples  for  engraving; — to  Mr.  H.  C.  Harford,  of 
Frenchay,  for  the  loan  of  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  Joseph  Harford; — to  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Rawlins,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Champion  Rawlins,  of  Wrexham,  grandsons  of  Richard 
Champion,  for  having  given  me  the  unrestricted  use 
of  family  papers,  letters,  journals,  miniatures,  &c.; — 
to  Mr.  H.  C.  PiDGEON,  for  drawings  on  wood  of  the 
landscape  illustrations; — to  Mr.  John  Harford,  City 
Treasurer,  and  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Burgess,  for 
permission  to  inspect  the  Bristol  City  Records;  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  James  Thomas  Hammick,  Secretary 
of  the  Registrar  General's  office,  for  procuring  me 
permission  to  examine  the  original  registers  of  the 
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Society  of  Friends,  at  Somerset  House — without  the 
payment  of  the  usual  fees ;  and  to  Mr.  Jas.  Wearne  and 
other  officials  of  the  department,  for  their  assistance. 

I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Mr.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  for  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  Bristol  porcelain  and  enamel 
glass;  and  for  observations  upon  the  chemical  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  various  examples  of  the  ceramic 
wares  of  Bristol. 

Many  friends  who  have  also  lent  willing  aid,  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  me  for  not  specially  acknowledging 
their  services,  as  the  list  would  become  tedious. 

In  a  book  which  contains  frequent  quotations,  the 
reader  is  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  the  particular 
passages  under  perusal  are  original  or  not.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  difficulty — "  all  quotations  in  this  work  are 
printed  in  a  letter  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  throughout, 
but  of  thinner  face" — which,  whilst  preserving  the  most 
perfect  distinction  between  those  portions  and  the 
text,  will  not  fatigue  the  eye  so  much  as  the  smaller 
type  frequently  employed  with  the  like  purpose. 

The  words  ''JoumoT'  or  ''Correspondence''  inserted 
in  the  text,  denote  that  the  information  is  derived, 
respectively,  from  the  journals  of  Mrs.  Fox,  (Sarah 
Champion,)  the  sister  of  the  potter — or  from  the 
<3orre8pondence  of  Richard  Champion  and  his  family. 
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The  derivation  of  the  name,  Porcelain,  has  ever  been 
a  philological  puzzle.  Dr.  Johnson's  suggestion  that 
it  is  derived  from  pour  cent  anuses  in  reference  to  the 
fable  that  the  clay  used  in  its  manufacture  required  a 
hundred  years'  preparation,  is  too  fanciful  to  be  worthy 
consideration.  The  probability  is,  that  the  word 
never  had  any  significant  linguistic  derivation,  but  is 
simply  technical  and  arbitrary,  like  its  synonym,  china, 
now  used  in  designating  all  transparent  ware,  to 
distinguish  it  from  opaque  pottery.  Mr.  Arthur  John 
Knapp  in  his  little  work,  "  Roots  and  Ramifications," 
thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  word  : — 

**  In  consequence  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  Chinese  against  the  pirates  who  infested  their 
coasts,  they  obtained  from  the  Chinese  liberty  to  establish 
a  settlement  at  Macao,  and  from  thence  by  way  of 
Portugal  China  ware  was  first  imported  into  Europe, 
and  called  porcellana,  the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  East  to  the  cowrie  shells  (called  by  the  Germans 
porcellanetiy  and  by  the  French  porcelaines),  and  which 
name  was  so  transferred  to  the  Chinese  cups,  as  indicative 
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of  their  transparent  shell-like  texture.*  In  Holland's 
translation  of  Pliny,  book  ix.  ch.  li.,  speaking  of  fishes, 
he  mentions  porce/azns,  and  in  book  xiii,  ch.  xii.,  speaking 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  he  says :— '  It  is  polished 
with  some  tooth,  or  else  with  a  porcellane  shell.'  Mr. 
Gray,  the  naturalist,  states  that  these  shells  are  called 
parcelli  in  Italy,  and  adds,  that  porcellain,  the  common 
name  of  the  cowries,  is  taken  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  these  shells  to  pigs ;  thus  we  see  that  our 
porcelain  cups  and  our  porkers  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  Latin  word  porcus,  2l  pig.  In  like  manner  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  porca  to  the  ridge  of  land  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  plough,  from  the  same  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  pigs  back." 

Porcelain  is  technically  divided  into  two  classes — 
soft  and  hard.  Soft  porcelain  is  an  artificial  combi- 
nation of  glass  or  an  alkaline  flux,  with  sufficient 
bone-ash,  sand,  chalk  or  gypsum  to  make  it  semi- 
opaque  ;  and  would  be  utterly  destroyed  at  the  high 
temperature  necessary  to  fuse  the  natural  materials 
of  which  the  more  durable  hard  porcelain  is  composed. 
Oriental  or  Chinese  porcelain  may  be  takea  as  the 
type  of  hard,  and  Chelsea  or  early  S6vres  of  soflt  paste 
manufacture.  The  former  is  practically  indestructible, 
and  cannot  be  scratched,  save  with  the  hardest  steel, 
whilst    the    latter    is    readily    stained    in    use,    and 


*  St.  Jekome  speaks  of  a  shell,  the  porcelain  of  ancient  times,  as  a 
piece  of  luxury  in  drinking,  undoubtedly  opposing  it  to  a  cup : — may 
not  the  Prophet's  complaint  Amos  vi.  6,  be  of  the  like  kind  with  that 
of  the  Father  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  relate  rather  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  drinking  vessel  than  to  the  quantity  they  drank: — 
E&ASMCs  in  his  notes  on  Jerome  tells  us  that  Yibgil  speaks  of  the 
like  piece  of  grandeur: — 

Ut  conchi  bibat,  et  Serrano  indormiat  ostro. 
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scratched  even  by  the  friction  of  a  silver  spoon.  The 
indispensable  materials  for  making  hard  porcelain  are 
luwlin  and  petunse,  both  natural  products. 

Kaolin  is  produced  by  the  natural  decomposition  of 
granite ;  which  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz  and 
mica  in  mechanical  admixture.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere  combining  with  the  potash  of  the 
felspar  renders  it  soluble.  The  potash  is  washed 
away  by  rain,  while  the  alumina  in  combination  with 
silica  is  deposited  in  beds — the  kaolin  or  china  earth 
of  potters.  This  forms  the  body  of  hard  porcelain, 
and  used  alone  would  be  opaque ;  but  by  the  judicious 
mixture  of  a  perfectly  transparent  and  highly  refractive 
substance,  it  is  rendered  capable  of  transmitting  light, 
as  a  sheet  of  paper  is  made  translucent  with  wax  or 
oil.  The  refractive  agent  is  found  in  the  petunse — 
more  familiarly  called  "moorstone"  or  "china-stone" — 
which  contains  much  unchanged  felspar,  a  double 
silicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  which  also  supplies 
the  principal  material  for  the  glaze. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Church,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  whose  researches  and 
discoveries  in  mineralogy  are  well  known,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  chemical  characteristics  of  kaolin  and 
petunse : — 

"  It  is  the  felspar  of  granite  which  gives  rise  by  decom- 
position to  kaolin  or  china-clay.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  felspar,  but  they  are  all  double  compounds  of  silicate 
of  alumina  and  a  silicate  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth. 
The  most  important  felspar  is  that  known  as  potash-felspar 
or  orthoclase.  .  When  this  mineral  is  changed,  by  the 
action  of  water  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  of  rain, 
it  loses  its  potash  more  or  less  completely,  together  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  silica.  The  action,  if  incomplete, 
results  in  the  production  of  a  softened  granite,  which 
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constitutes  one  variety  of  china-stone.  If  the  action  has 
proceeded  further,  and  if  water  has  carried  off  the  fine 
white  product  of  the  decomposition,  then  this  product  will 
be  found  in  beds  of  clay,  and  constitutes  natural  kaolin. 
Usually,  however  the  clay  remains  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  quartz,  mica,  and  other  mineral  debris  of  the 
granite  which  has  yielded  it,  and  has  in  such  cases  to  be 
obtained  from  the  rough  mixed  material  by  washing,  and 
allowing  the  wash-waters  to  settle.  Common  clays,  such 
a5  pipe-clay  and  tile-clay,  are  usually  merely  impure  kinds 
of  kaolin.  When  examined  with  a  microscope,  they  all 
show  numbers  of  minute  6-sided  plates,  very  soft  and  of 
a  pearly  lustre. 

**  Felspar,  then,  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  an 
alkali,  while  kaolin  is  a  silicate  of  alumina.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  difference  between  them,  for  kaolin  always 
naturally  contains  a  good  deal  of  combined  water.  The 
chemical  differences  between  pure  potash-felspar  and  a 
good  sample  of  the  most  usual  kind  of  kaolin,  will 
perhaps  best  be  understood  by  comparing  the  per-centage 
composition  of  these  two  substances,  as  under  : — 

FELSPAR         KAOLIN 

Silica 65-5  46-8 

Alumina          183  39*6 

Potash i5'2  none 

Water none  13-4 

Other  Substances 10                 2 

Total  1000  1000 

"  The  chemical  expressions  for  the  above  kinds  of 
felspar  and  kaolin  are — 

Felspar— Y.^  O,  Al,  O,,  6SiO,. 
Kaolin— K\  O,,  2SiO,,  2H,  O. 

**  Some  varieties  of  kaolin  contain  small  quantities  of 
potash,  lime,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron  :  a  small  quantity 
of  the  water  present  is  driven  off  when  kaolin  is  heated  to 
212**  Fahrenheit,  the  rest  is  of  course  expelled  in  the  kiln. 
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"  Petuntse,  china-stone  or  Cornish  stone  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  kaolin  by  its  more  mixed  and  variable 
composition.  It  consists  in  great  proportion,  of  unaltered 
or  slightly  altered  felspar,  of  a  micaceous  mineral,  and  of 
silica  in  the  form  of  fragments  of  quartz  :  it  also  contains 
some  kaolin.  When  prepared  for  use,  much  of  the  quartz 
has  been  removed.  It  is  fusible  owing  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  alkalies  present." 

The  discovery  of  these  natural  products  by  Cook- 
worthy  in  Cornwall  created  a  revolution  in  the 
potter's  art. 

The  successful  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain  in 
England  marked  an  epoch  in  ceramic  history.  In 
order  to  shew  how  scientifically  important  was  the 
introduction  of  this  new  art,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review,  shortly,  the  previous  efforts  made  by  conti- 
nental manufacturers  to  produce  china  with  the 
hardness  and  indestructibility  which  are  the  well 
known  characteristics  of  the  Chinese. 

At  what  period  the  Chinese  themselves  commenced 
making  porcelain,  is  uncertain,^  and  whilst  history  is 
doubtful  upon  the  subject,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
earliest  known  examples  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
inferiority,  in  either  texture  or  glaze,  when  compared 
with  the  productions  of  the  present  day ;  nor  has  the 
mode  of  ornamentation  undergone  the  most  trifling 
progressive  improvement.  A  more  startling  proof  of 
the  unchanging  character  of  the  Chinese  mind  could 
not  be  adduced.  The  accidents  of  time  so  fatal  to 
historic  documents,  sparing  many  less  destructible 
memorials  that  have  long  survived  their  history,  have 


•  Between  the  years  185  b.c.  and  87  of  the  Christian-era,  according 
to  Jtdien — Ilistoire  et  Fabrication  de  la  Porcelairie  Chinoise:  Paris: 
1&56 :  p.  xxi. 
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not  handed  down  to  us  a  single  piece  of  oriental 
porcelain  that  bears  evidence  of  an  early  or  imperfect 
state  of  the  art ;  indeed,  pieces  of  great  antiquity  are 
more  highly  valued  in  China  than  in  this  country,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  their  exportation. 

The  last  century  was  a  busy  one  in  the  ceramic 
history  of  Europe.  The  superior  excellence  of  oriental 
porcelain,  the  high  price  it  commanded,  and  the  ready 
market  it  had  obtained  from  an  unknown  period, 
rendered  every  potter  ambitious  to  imitate  its  peculiar 
merit.  Although  the  materials  for  the  fabrication  of 
porcelain  had  been  with  diflSculty  procured  in  China 
and  brought  to  Europe,  they  were  in  a  prepared  form, 
and  the  natural  state  being  quite  unknown,  it  was 
long  believed  that  the  peculiar  clay,  under  any  shape, 
did  not  exist  in  Europe.  The  first  European  discovery 
of  the  priceless  kaolin  at  Aue,  was  due  to  accident, 
and  not  the  result  of  any  systematic  or  organized 
search. 

Europe  was  indebted  to  the  laborious  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  John  Frederick  Bottcher  for  a  first 
success  in  the  production  of  porcelain  approaching  in 
character  the  hardness  of  oriental.  Having  acquired 
in  his  native  country,  the  unenviable  character  of 
being  an  adept  or  alchemist,  and  fearing  persecution 
on  that  account,  he  fled  from  Prussia  to  Saxony, 
where  he  was  unwillingly  detained.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  having  heard  of  the  speculative  character  of 
Bottcher's  researches,  determined  to  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  and  associating  him  with  Ehrenfried 
Walther  von  Tschirnhausen,  who  had  already  been 
employed  in  making  experiments  in  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware,  directed  them  to  employ  their  united 
energies  in  endeavouring  to  produce  a  china  body  in 
imitation  of  the  oriental.  Although  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration,  Bottcher  was  in  every 
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other  respect  a  prisoner,  and  jealously  guarded  with 
his  companion  Tschienhausen  at  the  Chateau  of 
Albrechtsburg  at  Meissen,  where  a  laboratory  and 
workshops  had  been  established.  After  having  spent 
a  year  in  the  fortress  of  Konigstein,  to  which  he,  with 
his  companion  and  several  workmen  had  been  removed 
for  greater  security,  in  1707,  they  were  taken  back 
to  Dresden,  without  having  made  any  further  progress 
than  the  production  of  a  close,  compact,  red  ware,  with 
none  of  the  character  of  china,  and  indeed  little  different 
in  quality,  essentially,  from  common  earthenware. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  porcelain  clay  or  kaolin 
was  due  to  fortunate  accident.  An  ingenious  iron- 
master of  Erzgebirge,  having  found  at  Aue,  an  extensive 
bed  of  a  white  tenacious  clay,  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  it  as  hair  powder,  then  universally  worn. 
"Schnorr's  white  earth"  was  soon  extensively  known; 
and  its  sale  extended  over  a  great  portion  of  Germany. 
B&TTCHER  was  surprised  at  the  weight  of  this  new  hair 
powder  and  quickly  perceived  the  more  important 
application  of  the  newly  discovered  earth.  It  had 
never  before  been  found  in  Europe,  and  to  this  accident 
may  be  ascribed  the  first  production  of  European 
porcelain. 

Unfettered  by  any  fears  of  expense,  and  provided 
by  a  royal  hand  with  every  appliance  for  experiment, 
it  cannot  be  surprising,  that  after  the  acquisition  of 
this  material,  the  absence  of  which  alone  had  been  an 
obstacle,  the  royal  manufactory  at  Meissen  became 
celebrated ;  and  every  possible  precaution  was  adopted 
to  conceal  the  new  processes.  The  workmen  were 
sworn  to  inviolable  secrecy,  and  the  precious  earth, 
in  sealed  packages,  was  carried  to  the  factory  under 
military  escort. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  Elector,  the 
severe  penalties  threatened  against  any  revelation  of 
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the  process,  and  a  system  of  the  most  vigorous 
seclusion  of  the  workmen  employed,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  secret  was  carried  to  Vienna  by  one  Stobakl, 
who  established  a  factory  there  under  the  patronage 
of  Charies  VI. 

Once  on  the  wing,  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the 
flight  of  the  secret,  or  prevent  an  extension  of  so 
important  an  art,  and  Hochst,  Furstenburg  and 
Frankenthal  owed  the  establishment  of  hard  paste 
porcelain  works  to  the  power  by  which  money  can 
overcome  the  artificial  barrier  of  a  simply  enforced 
vow  of  secrecy. 

A  few  years  later  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
became  a  characteristic  of  German  industry;  whilst 
the  royally  subsidised  factories  of  Louisberg,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburgh  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  rival  the  productions  of  the  parent 
works  at  Meissen. 

BoTTCHER,  whose  diligence  and  ingenuity  had  been 
so  richly  rewarded  in  an  unparalleled  success,  was 
unable  to  bear  with  prudence,  the  prosperity  which 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence ;  he  fell  into  habits 
ill  calculated  to  prolong  life  and  died  in  the  year 
1719,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

Wanting  the  natural  materials  for  the  fabrication 
of  the  true  porcelain,  the  French  chemists  directed 
their  eflTorts,  as  early  as  1695,  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  paste,  composed  of  frits,  rendered  semi- 
opaque  by  means  of  chalk  and  gypseous  earth ;  and 
the  French  j>^t^  tendrey  long  successfully  rivalled  in 
beauty,  though  not  in  firmness  of  texture,  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  other  continental  workers. 

This  French  china  did  not  contain  a  single  particle 
of  the  essential  constituents  of  true  porcelain — kaolin 
or  felspar — but  was  simply  a  factitious  or  artificial 
combination,  differing  only  from  glass  in  being  semi- 
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opaque ;  and  was  covered  with  a  soft  lead  glaze.  This 
will  be  apparent  from  the  formula  for  making  pdte 
tendre  given  by  M.  Brongniart:  — 

Fused  nitre  (mineral  crystals) 220 

Grey  sea  salt 7*2 

Alum 3-6 

Soda  of  Alicant 36 

Ojpsum  of  Montmartre  (plaster  of  Paris)  .  36 

Sand  of  Fontainbleau    ......  600 

1000 

This  was  then  rendered  semi-opaque  by  the  admix- 
ture of  a  proper  proportion  of: — 

Frit 75 

Chalk 17 

(gypseous  earth  of  Argenteuil 8 

100 

The  glaze  for  this  artificial  porcelain  was  merely  a 
glass  of  softer  texture  than  the  body,  ftising  at  a 
lower  temperature  : — it  was  composed  of : — 

Litharge 38 

Calcined  sand  of  Fontainbleau       ....  27 

Calcined  silex 11 

Sub-carbonate  of  potash 15 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda 9 

100 

The  very  defects  of  pdte  tendre  were  artistically 
valuable.  The  extreme  softness  of  a  lead  glaze  gave 
richness  and  depth  to  the  enamel  painting,  which  sunk 
into  its  substance,  more  or  less,  and  produced  the 
appearance  of  the  colours  being  incorporated  with 
or  rather  placed  under  the  glazing.  This  circumstance 
has  given  birth  to  an  erroneous  impression  on  the 
subject  of  enamel  painting,  which  will  meet  explanation 
in  a  ftiture  page. 
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Previous  to  1758  the  manufacture  of  pdte  tendre 
was  a  private  speculation ;  but  in  that  year,  Louis  XV 
became  a  joint  partner  with  the  proprietor,  and  under 
the  new  title  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain, 
it  found  a  home  at  Sevres.  The  ground  colours  pro- 
duced about  this  period — rose  Dubarry — gros  bleu — 
turquoise — ^and  copper  green  have  been  since  unrivalled 
in  ceramic  art. 

In  1768,  kaolin  was  discovered  in  France,  at  St. 
Yrieix  near  Limoges ;  and  again  by  accident.  Macquer 
the  celebrated  chemist  recognised  its  valuable  char- 
acter ;  and  hard  porcelain  soon  superseded  the  pdte 
tendre,  in  the  royal  manufactory. 

After  this  slight  sketch,  which  is  derived  in  part  from 
Lardner's  "History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  the 
importance  of  introducing  such  an  art  into  England 
will  be  better  appreciated.  The  improvement  in 
fabricating  earthenware  had  not  progressed  much  for 
a  lengthened  period,  but  continental  successes  stim- 
ulated the  English  potters.  The  high  value  attached 
to  oriental  porcelain  on  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe  by  the  Portuguese,^  rendered  the  acquisition 
of  it,  save  by  the  rich  and  affluent,  an  impossibility. 
In  later  days  English  families  of  distinction,  willing  to 
pay  the  cost,  were  content  to  wait  for  years,  until  a 
dinner  service,  ordered  through  the  agency  of  the 
East  India  Company,  could  be  manufactured  in  China 
and  imported.  Many  fragments  of  such  services, 
painted  in  China,  with  arms  and  monograms  from 
designs  sent  out,  still  exist,  and  have  been  for  years 
the  unsolved  enigmas  of  uninitiated  collectors.  In 
ftome  instances  the  book  plate  of  a  family  was  trans- 
mitted,  and   the   enamelled  copy  on   the  china  was 

* Brongniart — Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques — Vol.  2,  p.  473,  fixes  this 
period  at  1518. 
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painted  in  monochrome,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
engraving;  the  Chinese  being  of  course  ignorant  of 
our  system  of  heraldry  and  of  the  colours,  indicated 
by  lines  only  on  engraved  shields.  In  other  cases  a 
coloured  sketch  prevented  such  a  mischance.  This 
plan  of  procuring  porcelain  was,  however,  too  elaborate 
and  expensive  to  be  generally  adopted.* 

When  Porcelain,  so  near  the  Chinese  in  texture  and 
so  superior  to  it  in  ornamentation,  began  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  British  Isles, 
it  soon  found  a  market  there,  notwithstanding  the 
high  and  almost  prohibitory  duties  on  its  importation. 
It  was  a  favourite  scandal,  that  large  quantities  of 
Oerman  and  French  china  found  their  way  into  the 
possession  of  rich  and  great  English  families,  without 

*  The  Rev.  Calveet  Bichard  Jones  of  Lansdown  Crescent,  Bath, 
haft  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  service  of  oriental  china,  with  his 
family  arms  emblazoned  on  each  piece.  It  was  presented  to  his 
grandfather,  Calvert  Eichard  Jones,  of  Heathfield,  Swansea,  by 
the  East  India  Company,  for  some  services  not  now  remembered. 
Earl  Bathtjrst  of  Oakley  Park,  Cirencester,  possesses  a  rich  oriental 
service,  emblazoned  in  China  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  about 
1770. 

The  fashion  has  become  general  to  attribute  all  such  china  to 
Lowestoft,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  its  make,  texture  and 
glaze.  It  is  painful  to  see  in  public  and  private  collections,  examples 
of  oriental  ware  so  labelled,  simply  because,  though  hard  porcelain, 
they  bear  English  armorial  coats  and  initials.  Mrs.  Wilton  of 
Twig^orth  Villa,  Gloucester,  has  a  set  of  oriental  china  mugs — ^with 
the  initials  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmother — which  were  made 
for  her  ancestor,  in  China,  and  brought  thence  by  himself.  According 
to  the  new  fashion  these  relics  would  be  attributed  to  Lowestoft. 
Many  porcelain  punch-bowls  are  to  be  found  in  seaport  towns  with 
names  and  portraits  of  ships,  and  very  early  dates.  These  bowls  are 
often  attributed  to  the  works  at  Liverpool  and  Lowestoft.  The 
officers  of  the  East  India  Co.'s  ships  were  accustomed  to  take  out 
English  delft  bowls  and  get  them  reproduced  in  common  porcelain, 
in  China,  for  their  merchant  Mends ;  and  many  a  relic  now  prized 
as  of  home  manufieusture,  was  procured  in  this  manner. 
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having  increased  the  revenue ;  though  greatly  to  the 
profit  of  certain  secretaries  and  attaches,  who  availing 
themselves  of  an  ambassadorial  privilege,  imported 
articles,  as  if  for  domestic  use,  free  of  duty,  and 
made  a  lucrative  trade  out  of  their  official  positions. 
Whether  true  or  false,  it  was  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  owe  the  increased  activity  of  English  manufacturers. 

In  this  particular  instance  self-interest  proved  to  be 
a  stronger  passion  than  pride.  The  simple  superiority 
of  foreign  porcelain  had  not  been  sufficient  to  rouse 
English  manufacturers  to  compete  with  it  in  quality, 
until  their  interest  was  sensibly  affected  by  a  decreased 
demand  for  their  own  work.  Once,  however,  con- 
vinced of  a  necessity  for  competition,  neither  labour 
nor  expense  was  spared  in  the  struggle  for  excellence. 
The  manufactories  of  Chelsea,  Bow,  Worcester,  Derby, 
and  other  localities  bore  ample  witness  how  soon 
English  energy,  when  properly  directed,  can  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  any  art.  The  chief  essential 
constituents  of  hard  porcelain  had  not  then  been 
discovered  in  the  British  Isles.  The  importance  of 
those  valuable  materials  was  too  highly  appreciated 
on  the  continent  to  render  their  being  procured  from 
any  of  the  known  sources  possible,  and  all  English 
china  was  for  a  time,  composed  artificially — but  only 
for  a  time.  Guided  by  an  unerring  instinct,  the 
discovery  of  the  long  desired  materials  was  made  by 
CooKWORTiiY,  and  from  that  period  the  establishment 
of  one  hard  porcelain  manufactory  became  a  hope 
realized,  though  long  deferred. 

CooKWORTHY  found  the  coveted  kaolin  in  the  burrows 
of  an  old  mine,  near  Helstone  in  Cornwall;  it  is 
supposed,  about  the  year  1755.  This  was  sufficient 
for  the  manufacture  of  opaque  ware,  being  what  the 
Chinese  call  the  bodies  of  china;  but  the  vitrifiable 
material — petunse,  necessary  to  give  firmness,  lustre 
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and  transparency ;  or  what  is  graphically  described  in 
China  as  the  flesh,  was  still  wanting.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  stone  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  success  was  discovered.  The  ordinary  moor-stone 
was  first  tried : — "  on  giving  a  piece  of  it  a  white  heat, 
in  a  crucible,  it  melted,  and  the  white  parts  of  the  stone 
were  of  a  beautiful,  glassy,  semi  diaphanous,  white ;  but 
the  black  particles  containing  iron,  turned  into  red  spots," 
and  it  was  impracticable  to  use  it.  A  stone  having 
the  qualities  desired,  was  at  length  found  near  St. 
Austell,  and  Cookwobthy  took  out  his  famous  patent 
for  making  porcelain,  in  1768. 

CJookwobthy's  own  account  of  his  discovery  and 
description  of  kaolin  and  petunse  is  too  graphic  to  be 
omitted:— 

"It  is,  now,  near  twenty  years  since  I  discovered  that 
the  Ingredients,  used  by  the  (Shinese  in  the  composition 
of  their  Porcelain,  were  to  be  got,  in  immense  quantities, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  And,  as  I  have  since  that 
time,  by  abundance  of  experiments,  clearly  proved  this 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  many  ingenious  men,  I  was 
willing  this  Discovery  might  be  preserved  to  posterity,  if 
I  should  not  live  to  carry  it  into  a  Manufacture  ;  and. 
with  this  view,  I  have  thought  proper  to  put  in  writing, 
in  a  summary  way,  all  I  have  discovered  about  this 
matter. 

"  The  account  of  the  materials  used  by  the  Chinese  is 
very  justly  given  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  as  well  as 
their  manner  of  preparing  and  mixing  them  into  the 
Chinaware  paste.  They  observe,  the  Chinese  had  two 
sorts  of  bodies  for  Porcelain ;  one  prepared  with  Petunse 
and  Caulin  ;  the  other,  with  Petunse  and  Wha  She  or 
Soapy  Rock.  The  Petunse  they  describe  to  be  prepared 
from  a  quarry  stone  of  a  particular  kind,  by  beating  it  in 
stamping-mills,  and  washing  off  and  settling  the  parts 
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which  are  beaten  fine.  This  ingredient  gives  the  ware 
transparency  and  mellowness,  and  is  used  for  glazing  it 
The  stone  of  this  Petunse  is  a  species  of  the  granite,  or, 
as  we  in  the  West  call  it,  the  Moor-stone. 

**  I  first  discovered  it  in  the  parish  of  Germo,  in  a  hill 
called  Tregonnin  Hill.  The  whole  country  in  depth  is 
of  this  stone.  It  reaches,  East  and  West,  from  Breag  to 
Germo ;  and,  North  and  South,  from  Tregonnin  hill  to 
the  sea.  From  the  cliffs,  some  of  this  stone  hath  been 
brought  to  Plymouth,  where  it  was  used  in  the  casemates 
of  the  Garrison.  But  I  think,  the  best  quarries  are  in 
Tregonnin  hill.  The  stone  is  compounded  of  small 
pellucid  gravel,  and  a  whitish  matter,  which  indeed  is 
Caulin  petrified.  And  as  the  Caulin  of  Tregonnin  hill 
hath  abundance  of  Mica  in  it,  this  stone  hath  them  also. 
If  the  stone  is  taken  a  fathom  or  two  from  the  surface, 
where  the  rock  is  quite  solid,  it  is  stained  with  abundance 
of  greenish  spots,  which  ^re  very  apparent,  when  it  is 
wetted.  This  is  a  circumstance  noted  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  observe  that  the  stones,  which  have  the  most  of  this 
quality,  are  the  most  proper  for  the  preparation  of  the 
glaze :  and  I  believe,  this  remark  is  just,  as  I  know  that 
they  are  the  most  easily  vitrifiable,  and  that  a  vein  of 
this  kind  in  Tregonnin  hill  is  so  much  so  that  it  makes 
an  excellent  glaze  without  the  addition  of  vitrescent 
ingredients.  If  a  small  crucible  is  filled  up  with  this 
stone,  or  a  piece  of  it  put  in  it,  and  exposed  to  the  most 
violent  fire  of  a  good  wind  furnace  for  an  hour,  the  stone 
will  be  melted  into  a  beautiful  mass ;  all  its  impurities 
will  be  discharged  ;  one  part  of  it  will  be  almost  of  a 
limpid  transparency,  and  the  other  appear  in  spots  as 
white  as  snow.  The  former  is  the  gravel ;  .the  other, 
the  Caulin,  reduced  by  fire  to  purity.  If  the  fire  is  not 
continued  long  enough  to  effect  this,  the  upper  part  and 
middle  of  the  mass  will  be  of  a  dirty  colour,  and  the 
bottom  and  parts  of  the  sides  fine." 
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"CAULIN." 

"  This  material,  in  the  Chinese  way  of  speaking, 
constitutes  the  bones,  as  the  Petunse  does  the  flesh,  of 
Chinaware.  It  is  a  white  talcy  earth,  found  in  our 
g^ranite  country  in  both  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  It  lies  in  different  depths  beneath  the  surface. 
Sometimes  there  shall  be  a  fathom  or  more  of  earth 
above  it ;  and,  at  other  times,  two  or  three  feet.  It  is 
found  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys ;  in  the 
sides,  where  following  the  course  of  the  hills,  the  surface 
sinks,  or  is  concave,  and  seldom,  I  believe  or  never, 
where  it  swells  or  is  convex.  By  what  I  have  observed, 
it  is,  by  no  means,  a  regular  stratum  ;  but  is  rather  in 
bunches  or  heaps,  the  regular  continuance  of  which  is 
frequently  interrupted  by  gravel  and  other  matters.  At 
times  there  are  veins  of  it  among  the  solid  rocks ;  when, 
it  is  constantly  very  pure  from*  gravel.  I  have  a  piece, 
by  me,  of  this  kind,  very  fine. 

"  There  are  inexhaustible  stores  of  this  Caulin  in  the 
two  Western  counties.  The  use,  it's  commonly  put  to, 
is  in  mending  the  tin  furnaces  and  the  fire  places  of  the 
fire-engines ;  for  which  'tis  very  proper.  The  sort,  I 
have  chiefly  tried,  is  what  is  got  from  the  side  of 
Tregonnin  hill,  where  there  are  several  pits  of  it.  As 
the  stone  hath  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  Caulin  in  it, 
so  the  Caulin  hath  a  large  mixture  of  the  same  sort  of 
gravel  as  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  stone.  It 
contains,  besides.  Mica  in  abundance. 

"  In  order  to  prepare  the  Caulin  for  Porcelain,  nothing 
more  is  necessary,  but  pouring  a  large  quantity  of  water  on 
it,  so  that  it  may  not,  when  dissolved,  be  of  so  thick  a 
consistence  as  to  suspend  the  Mica.  Let  it  settle  about 
ten  minutes,  and  pour  off  the  dissolved  clay  into  another 
vessel.  Let  it  settle,  pour  off  the  water,  and  dry  it. 
I  would  observe  here,  that  care  ought  to  be  taken  about 
D 
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the  water  used  in  washing  off  both  the  Petunse  and 
Caulin.  It  ought  to  be  pure,  without  any  metallic  or 
calcareous  mixture.  Our  rivers,  in  the  West,  afford 
excellent  water  for  this  purpose,  as  they  arise,  the  most 
of  them,  and  run  through  a  granite  country.  The  Caulin 
of  Tregonnin  hill  is  very  unvitrifiable,  and  exceedingly 
apt  to  take  stains  from  the  fire.  I  know  no  way  to  bum 
it  clean,  but  the  following.  Form  it  into  cakes  of  the 
thickness  of  two  or  three  crown-pieces  ;  and  beat  some 
of  the  stone  to  a  very  coarse  powder ;  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  with  this  powder ;  then,  put  in  a  cake  of 
the  Caulin  ;  cover  this,  the  thickness  of  one-third  of  an 
inch,  with  the  powder  of  stone ;  fill  the  crucible  in  this 
way ;  ending  with  a  layer  of  the  stone ;  cover  the 
crucible ;  Stnd  treat  it,  as  in  the  process  for  melting  the 
stone  before  described.  If  the  stone  is  burned  to  purity, 
the  Caulin  will  be  as  white  as  snow.  If  but  partially 
calcined,  so  far  as  the  stone  is  pure,  the  Caulin  will  be 
so.  And  when  that  is  of  a  dirty  colour,  the  Caulin  will 
be  of  the  same  hue. 

**  I  have  lately  discovered  that,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens  in  Cornwall  there  are 
immense  quantities  both  of  the  Petunse  stone  and  the 
Caulin,  and  which,  I  believe,  may  be  more  commodiously 
and  advantageously  wrought  than  those  of  Tregonnin 
hill ;  as  by  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  them,  they 
produce  a  much  whiter  body,  and  do  not  shrink  so  much, 
by  far,  in  baking,  nor  take  stains  so  readily  from  the  fire. 
Tregonnin  hill  is  about  a  mile  from  Godolphin  house, 
between  Helston  and  Penzance.  St.  Stephens  lies  between 
Truro,  St.  Austell  and  St.  Columb  ;  and  the  parish  of 
Dennis,  the  next  to  St.  Stephens,  I  believe,  hath  both  the 
ingredients,  in  plenty,  in  it.  I  know  of  two  quarries  of 
the  stone ;  one  is  just  above  St.  Stephens  ;  the  other 
is  called  Caluggus,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  from 
it,  and  appears  to  be  the  finer  stone. 
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"  Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  materials,  'tis  needless  to  say  much  about  the  compo- 
sition. Pottery  being,  at  present,  in  great  perfection  in 
England,  our  Potters'  mills  prepare  the  Petunse  much 
better  than  Stamping  mills,  and  excuse  one  from  the 
trouble  of  washing  it  off;  it  being  fit  to  be  used,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill.  I  would  further  observe  that  the 
Mills  should  be  made  of  the  Petunse  granite  ;  it  being 
obvious  that,  in  grinding,  some  of  the  mill-stones  must 
wear  off  and  mix  with  the  Petunse.  If  those  stones 
should  be  of  a  nature  disagreeable  to  the  body,  this 
mixture  must,  in  some  degree,  be  hurtful  to  it ;  whereas, 
whatever  wears  off  from  mill-stones  of  the  same  stone, 
cannot  be  So  in  the  least  degree.  I  have  generally 
mixed  about  equal  parts  of  the  washed  Caulin  and 
Petunse  for  the  composition  of  the  body ;  which,  when 
burnt,  is  very  white  and  sufficiently  transparent.  The 
Caulin  of  St.  Stephens  burns  to  a  degree  of  transparency, 
without  the  addition  of  Petunse.  The  materials,  from 
this  place,  make  a  body  much  whiter  than  the  Asiatic, 
and,  I  think,  full  as  white  as  the  ancient  Chinaware,  or 
that  of  Dresden. 

"  The  stones,  I  have  hitherto  used  for  glazing,  are  those 
with  the  green  spots  of  Tregonnin  hill.  These,  barely 
ground  fine,  make  a  good  glaze.  If  'tis  wanted  softer, 
vitrescent  materials  must  be  added.  The  best,  I  have 
tried,  are  those  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese,  viz :  lime 
and  fern  ashes,  prepared  as  follows. 

"  The  lime  is  to  be  slaked  by  water,  and  sifted.  One 
part  of  this,  by  measure,  is  to  be  mixed  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fern  ashes,  and  calcined  together  in  an  iron 
pot;  the  fire  to  be  raised  till  the  matter  is  red  hot.  It 
should  not  melt;  and,  for  that  reason,  should  be  kept 
continually  stirred.  When  it  sinks  in  the  pot,  and  grows 
of  a  light  ash  colour,  'tis  done.  It,  then,  must  be  levigated, 
in  the  Potter's  mill,  to  perfect  smoothness.     It  may  be 
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used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  ten,  and  so  on  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  stone,  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 
We  found  one  to  fifteen  of  the  stone,  a  very  suitable 
proportion.  Our  manner  of  mixing  was  to  dilute  both 
the  stones  and  the  ashes  to  a  proper  degree  for  dipping ; 
and  then,  to  mix  them,  as  above.  On  mixing,  the  whole 
grows  thicker.  If  'tis  too  thick  for  dipping,  more  water 
must  be  added.  Our  method  of  dipping  was  just  the 
same  as  is  used  by  the  Delft-ware  people.  We  first 
baked  our  ware  to  a  soft  biscuit,  which  would  suck  ;  then, 
painted  it  with  blue,  and  dipped  them  with  the  same 
ease ;  and  the  glazing  grows  hard  and  dry,  as  soon  as  it 
does  in  the  Delft-ware.  Large  vessels  may  be  dipped 
raw,  as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  do  it  But  the  proper 
thickness  of  the  glaze  is  not  so  easily  distinguished  this 
way,  as  when  the  ware  is  biscuited,  for,  the  raw  body 
being  of  the  same  colour  and  consistence  with  the  glaze, 
when  the  latter  is  dry,  'tis  hardly  possible  to  determine 
the  limits  of  either ;  a  thing  very  easy  to  be  done,  when 
the  body  is  hardened  by  biscuiting.  Our  Chinaware 
makers,  in  general,  deny  it  to  be  possible,  to  glaze  on  a 
raw  body,  or  soft  biscuit.  And  so  it  is,  with  their  glaze ; 
which,  abounding  in  lead  and  other  fluxing  materials, 
melts  soon  and  runs  thin,  and,  melting  before  the  body 
closes,  penetrates  it  and  is  lost  in  the  body ;  whereas  our 
stone  is  almost  as  hard  to  melt,  as  the  body  is  to  close, 
and,  not  melting  thin,  neither  runs,  nor  penetrates  the 
body.  I  insist  on  the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  'tis 
necessary  to  be  insisted  on,  as  scarcely  any  of  our  potters, 
misled  by  too  slavish  a  dependence  on  their  own  partial 
experience,  will  allow  it.  I  have  said  above,  that  the 
Jesuits  observe  that  the  Chinese  paint  and  glaze  their 
ware  on  the  raw  body.  I  know,  this  can  be  done,  for  I 
have  done  it ;  and  so  may  any  one  else,  who  pleases  to 
try  it.  I  have,  now  by  me,  the  bottom  of  a  Chinese 
punch  bowl,  which  was  plainly  glazed,  when  it  was  raw 
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or  a  soft  biscuit;  for  the  ware  wants  a  great  deal  of  being 
burnt,  it  being  of  the  colour  of  coarse  whited  brown 
paper.  But  the  same  body,  when  exposed  to  a  proper 
degree  of  fire,  turns  to  a  China  ware  of  a  very  good 
colour ;  a  demonstration,  that  it  had  not,  as  our  ware  in 
England  hath,  the  great  fire  before  the  glaze  was  laid  on. 
I  don't  point  out  the  advantages  of  painting  and  glazing 
on  a  soft  biscuit,  as  they  are  very  obvious  to  any  one, 
ever  so  little  used  to  pottery. 

"  In  regard  to  burning,  I  have  to  remark,  that,  by  all  the 
experiments  we  have  made,  the  North  of  England  kilns, 
where  the  fire  is  applied  in  mouths  on  the  outside  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  fuel  is  coal,  will  not  do  for  our  body,  at 
least  when  it  is  composed  of  the  materials  of  Tregonnin 
hill.  ► 

**  In  those  kilns,  especially,  when  bags  are  used,  there 
is  no  passage  of  air  through  the  middle  of  the  kiln  ;  and 
a  vapour,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  will 
either  transpire  through  the  bags,  or  be  reflected  from 
the  crown  which  will  smoke  and  spoil  our  ware,  though 
it  doth  not  appear  to  affect  other  compositions.  How 
true  this  remark  may  be,  with  regard  to  the  St.  Stephens' 
materials,  I  cannot  determine,  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
tried  in  a  kiln.  The  only  furnace  or  kiln,  which  we 
have  tried  with  any  degree  of  success,  is  the  kiln  used  by 
the  potters,  who  make  brown  stone.  It  is  called  the  36 
hole  kiln.  Wood  is  the  fuel  used  in  it.  They  burn 
billets  before  and  under  it,  where  there  is  an  oven  or  arch 
pierced  by  36  holes,  through  which  the  flame  ascends 
into  the  chamber  which  contains  the  ware,  and  goes  out 
at  as  many  holes  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  crown  of 
the  furnace.  The  safe-guards,  at  bottom,  stand  on  knobs 
of  clay,  which  won't  melt,  about  two  inches  square  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  high;  by  which 
means,  none  of  the  holes  are  stopped  by  the  bottoms  of 
the  safeguards,  but  the  air  and  flame  freely  ascends  and 
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plays  round  every  safeguard ;  by  which  means  those 
tingeing  vapours,  which  have  given  us  so  much  trouble, 
are  kept  in  continual  motion  upward,  and  hindered  from 
penetrating  and  staining  the  ware. 

•*  Experience  must  determine  the  best  form  and  way  of 
using  this  kiln.  'Tis  the  only  desideratum  wanting  to 
the  bringing  of  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain,  equal  to 
any  in  the  world,  to  perfection  in  England. 

"  Caulin,  pipe  clay,  and  a  coarse  unvitrifiable  sand, 
make  excellent  safeguards." — (Memoir  of  Cookworthy, 
pp.   199— 207.; 

As  it  is  only  proposed  to  give  a  sketch  of  hard 
porcelain  making,  as  practised  in  Bristol,  the  experi- 
niemts  to  the  same  end  in  other  parts  of  England 
will  not  be  noticed.  Other  patents  beside  that  of 
CooKWORTHY  are  recorded,  but  they  were  either  not 
worked  with  success,  or  not  brought  into  practice. 

In  1671  John  Dwight  took  out  a  patent  for  **the 
mistery  of  transparent  Earthen  ware  comonly  knowne  by 
the  names  of  porcelaine  or  China,  and  Persian  ware.** 
In  1676  John  Arikns  Van  Hamme,  patented  the  "art 
of  making  tiles  and  porcelane  as  practised  in  Holland." 
In  1684  Dwight  again  protected  *'the  mistery  of  porcel- 
lane  and  other  wares  never  before  made  in  England  or 
elsewhere."  Thomas  Billin  in  1722  appears  to  have 
almost  anticipated  Cookworthy's  discovery,  as  his 
patent  is  for  "  A  method  of  making  the  most  refined 
earthenware  with  clay  and  other  materials  found  within 
this  kingdom ;  not  only  transpar.ent,  but  so  perfect  in  its 
kind  and  of  principles  so  firmly  (sic)  vnited  as  to  resist 
any  degree  of  heat/'  but  the  materials  were  never 
described  nor  the  specification  enrolled.  Edward 
Heylin  of  Bowe,  and  Thomas  Frye  in  1764  procured 
a  patent  for  manufacturing  ware  *  equal  to  if  not 
exceeding  in  goodness  and  beauty,  china  or  porcelain 
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ware  imported  from  abroad.  The  material  is  an  earth, 
the  produce  of  the  Cherokee  nation  in  America,  called 
by  the  natives,  unaker.  The  articles  to  be  put  into  a 
kiln  and  burned  with  wood,  called  biscuiting."  Nothing 
however  came  of  these  efforts  to  make  hard  porcelain, 
and  the  last  attempt  before  Cookworthy's  was  made  by 
the  "Count  de  Lauraguais,"  who  in  1766  patented  "a 
new  method  of  making  porcelain  ware  in  all  its  branches, 
viz.,  to  make  the  courser  (sic)  species  of  china,  the  more 
beautiful  ones  of  the  Indies,  and  the  finest  of  Japan ''  but 
the  specification  was  never  enrolled  and  as  he  failed 
to  sell  the  entire  patent  right,  which  was  his  principal 
object,  it  was  only  put  to  the  test  of  practical  opera- 
tion for  a  short  period.  Examples  of  this  manufacture 
are  very  rare.  Mr.  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  Librarian  'at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  has  a  porcelain  tea-bottle, 
beautifully  painted  with  flowers,  and  closely  resembling 
Chelsea,  but  on  a  hard  body.*  It  is  marked  in  red 
with  a  monogram  formed  from  the  letters  B  L  in 
cursive  capitals,  indicating  his  surname  in  full  - 
Brancas-Lauraguais. 

The  diflficulties  that  were  encountered  by  Cookworthy 
at  every  step,  might  possibly  not  have  embarrassed  an 
experienced  potter ;  for  although  he  was  a  good 
chemist,  he  had  like  Palissy,  yet  to  learn  the  art  he 
took  up  with  so  much  enthusiasm.  After  some  years 
of  variable  fortune,  it  was  found  that  Plymouth  was 
not  a  suitable  locality  for  the  manufacture,  and  it  was 
moved  to  Bristol,  and  placed  under  the  management 
of  Richard  Champion,  in  extension  of  his  own  factory- 
commenced  in  1768.  There  it  was  carried  on  under 
the  firm  of  W.  Cookworthy  &  Co.,  till  September,. 
1773,  when  Champion  purchased  the  entire  interest 

*  It  may  be  that  Laukaouais  manufactured  some  specimens  here 
and  had  them  decorated  hy  English  painters  in  enamel. 
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in  the  patent.  He  had  been  more  successful  in  over- 
coming the  difficulty  of  managing  the  new  materials. 
He  was  energetic ;  and  in  the  full  flush  of  youth  and 
health  looked  forward  with  a  hope,  that  age  had  in 
some  measure  checked  in  Cookworthy,  to  a  successful 
issue.  How  far  this  hope  was  realised — what  was  the 
scientific  success — ^what  the  ultimate  cause  of  failure, 
as  a  commercial  speculation — will  be  related  in  the 
following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Infancy  to  Youth — 1762 — 1771. 

The  sources  of  information  on  so  obscure  a  subject 
as  the  history  of  a  local  manufacture,  available  to  an 
enquirer,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  are  but  few. 
Private  correspondence,  the  public  records,  traditions 
— not  always  to  be  relied  on — and  the  local  journals, 
will  form  the  probable  total.  How  little  the  vmter 
has  gleaned  from  the  last  source,  after  years  of  search, 
the  reader  vnll  be  able  to  judge.  The  style  of  English 
journalism,  at  that  period,  had  few  characters  in 
common  vnth  that  prevailing  in  the  present  day. 
Editors  had  not  then  begun  to  make  a  glass  house  of 
each  neighbour's  dwelling,  to  show  the  doings  and 
belongings  of  its  inmates.  Public  events  were  alone 
considered  of  general  interest.  The  private  concerns 
of  individuals  were  not  discussed,  nor  were  their 
opinions  the  subject  of  daily  comment.  Half  a  column 
was  generally  about  the  space  devoted  to  local  news, 
and  the  opening  of  a  new  manufactory  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  important  to  command  attention. 

Advertisements  are  the  only  evidences  the  older 
journals  afford,  of  the  existence  of  many  famous 
manufactories ;   and  although  the  earliest  notice  by 
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advertisement,  of  the  Brietol  Cliina  works,  is  dated 
1770,  there  is  correlative  evidence  gleaned  from  widely 
separated  sources,  that  they  were  established  at  an 
earlier  period. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  particulars  of 
Richard  Champion's  labours  are  recorded  in  his  cor- 
respondence, or  in  his  sister's  journals.  The  delicate 
miniature  painting  of  domestic  circumstauces  that 
renders  the  Pepys  Diary,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
so  charming  and  so  useful  in  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  day^  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  It  is  not 
surprising;  for^  of  success  only  will  men  keep  diligent 
and  accurate  record ;  and  we  have  frequent  cause  to 
lament,  that  equal  care  has  not  been  bestowed  in 
registering  the  failures  of  commercial  enterprises,  and 
the  causes ;  but  it  is  less  pleasant  to  record  the  loss 
of  pence  and  the  waste  of  labour,  than  to  count  the 
gain;  and  few  there  are  who  care  to  perpetuate,  in 
any  marked  manner,  the  memory  of  a  disappointment. 
Had  Champion  become  rich  by  the  exercise  of  his 
industry — his  perseverance — 4ind  his  talents,  there  is 
no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  his  manufacture, 
however  trifling,  that  would  have  escaped  a  chronicle. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  scientific  successes,  the 
Bristol  porcelain  manufactory,  was,  commercially,  a 
failure ;  and  those  most  aflFected  by  it,  Iiad  more 
interest  in  endeavouring  to  forget  the  loss,  than  they 
had  in  per|>etuating  tlie  details  of  what  was,  at  least, 
a  mortifying  defeat. 

The  origin  of  the  Bristol  works  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  a  mere  removal  of  the  Plymouth  Factory, 
in  May  1774.  **  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the 
Bristol  Works  —  unlike  those  of  Plymouth  and  other 
places — there  was  no  beginning  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
by  which  I  mean  that  the  works  were  transplanted,  not 
raised  from  their  first  seed ;  and  therefore  they  had  no 
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experimental  years  of  early  life.  Thus  there  are  no 
crude  first  attempts  to  point  out/  no  trial  pieces  whereby 
to  judge  of  early  progress,  and  in  fact  nothing  by  which 
the  early  and  successive  stages  can  be  definitely  pointed 
out.  The  works  were  removed  from  Plymouth  at  a 
time  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  when  the  labours  of  Cookworthy  and  his  staff  of 
skilled  workmen  had  succeeded  in  producing,  not  trial 
pieces,  but  goods  of  a  high  and  finished  class." — Art 
Journal,  1863,  page  238.  But  this  opinion  has  no 
historical  value.  A  company^  hitherto  unnoticed,  was 
established  in  Bristol  before  1765,  for  making  china 
from  Cornish  materials,  but  failing  to  burn  their  glaze 
fi^e  from  spots,  it  was  discontinued,  after  a  fruitless 
trial.  In  1768  Richard  Champion  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  china;  and  in  1771  William  Cook- 
worthy  &  Co.  had  a  manufactory  in  Castle  Green, 
where  it  was  carried  on  from  1773  to  1781  by  Richard 
Champion. 

Before  Wm.  Cookworthy's  discovery  of  kaolin  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  procuring  a  foreign  material 
for  china  making,  as  will  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Richard  Kingston,  dated  Plymouth,  30th  of 

NOTES. 

''This  week  some  pieces  of  porcelam,  manufactured  in  Georgia, 
was  imported,  the  materials  appear  to  be  good,  but  the  Workmanship 
is  far  from  being  admired." — Fdvx^  Farley' 8  Bristol  Jowmalj  2iih 
Nwr.  1764. 

''  It  is  said  a  few  days  since  a  Noble  Duchess  presented  her  Majesty 
with  a  magnificent  '  Cup  and  Saucer,'  value  300  Onis  painted  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner  with  representations  of  several  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  Present,  Her  Majesty  received  very  graciously." — 
Und  29(A  Deer.  1764. 

"We  hear  that  a  few  gentlemen  of  Fortime  have  undertaken  to  set 
vp  a  new  manufactory  of  China  at  Exeter."—/!^  29(A  Deer,  1764. 
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the  5th  Mo:  1745: — **  I  had  lately  with  me,  the  person 
who  has  discovered  the  China  Earth.  He  had  with  him 
several  samples  of  the  china  ware,  which  I  think  are 
equal  to  the  Asiatic.  It  was  found  on  the  back  of 
Virginiay  where  he  was  in  quest  of  mines :  and  having 
read  Du  Halde,  he  discovered  both  the  Petunze  and 
Kaolin.  He  is  gone  for  a  cargo  of  it ;  having  bought, 
from  the  Indians,  the  whole  country  where  it  rises. 
They  can  import  it  for  ;^  13  per  ton ;  and  by  that  means 
afford  their  china  as  cheap  as  common  stoneware;  but 
they  intend  only  to  go  about  30  per  cent:  under  the 
company." 

What  "company"  does  not  appear.  If  it  referred 
to  the  Plymouth  works,  they  must  have  been  estab- 
lished at  an  earlier  date  than  hitherto  attributed  to 
them.  As  this  venture  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
Cookworthy's  memoirs,  it  is  probable  nothing  came 
of  it.  At  a  later  date,  the  American  colonists  having 
become  aware  of  the  value  of  kaolin,  naturally  exhibited 
some  anxiety  to  turn  it  to  profit. 

Richard  Champion  received  a  letter  from  his  brother- 
in-law,  Caleb  Lloyd,  who  resided  at  "  Charles  Town," 
South  Carolina,  dated  25  July  1765,  informing  him, 
that  a  box  of  porcelain  earth  for  the  Worcester  china 
works,  had  been  consigned  to  him : — "  I  now  request 
your  care  of  a  box  of  Porcelain  Earth,  which  I  have  sent 
you  by  this  vessel,  to  be  forwarded  to  Worcester  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  China  Manufactory  there,  to  have  a 
few  pieces  of  china  made  of  it  for  me,  agreeably  to  a 
List  which  I  enclose.  I  have  desired  them  to  spare  no 
expence  about  it,  and  to  send  it  to  you  to  be  forwarded 
to  me.  It  was  at  considerable  pains  and  expence  this 
Earth  was  procured.  It  comes  from  the  internal  part  of 
the  Cherokee  Nations,  400  miles  from  hence,  on  mountains 
scarcely  accessible.*' 
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It  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  consignment 
gave  to  Champion  the  first  idea  that  it  was  possible 
to  get  rich  by  china  making,  and  induced  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  correspondence  from 
which  this  letter  is  extracted  is  imperfect. 

In  1785,  when  Champion  was  settled  in  South 
Carolina^  far  removed  from  literary  and  scientific 
associations,  so  long  his  great  solace,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  arrangement  and  transcription  of 
such  correspondence  as  had  escaped  the  effects  of 
frequent  change  of  residence  and  of  emigration. 
Although  many  letters  had  been  lost,  it  must  have 
been  a  work  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  transcribe,  in 
a  connected  series,  the  genuine  expressions  of  honest 
esteem  of  so  many,  from  whom  he  was  parted,  perhaps 
for  ever;  and  in  this  task  he  lived  over  again  a  life  full 
of  private  fidendships,  and  fraught  with  acts  of  public 
usefulness.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  these  volumes,  of  which,  unfortunately,  one  relating 
to  an  important  period  is  not  to  be  found. 

^Ji  Tri^    ^^""^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  letter 

J^  ^j/^  on  the  subject  of 

>r^  ^y  the  Carolina  clay, 
\a:^^^^^^    is  from  the  Eari 

^  ofHYNDFORD,who 

by  marriage  with  Jane  Vigor,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Vigor  of  Fulham,  was  connected  with  both  Champion 
and  Caleb  Lloyd.  The  Earl  had  procured  for  the 
latter,  the  oflBce  of  Collector  of  Stamps  for  South 
Carolina;  Mark  Harford  with  Richard  Champion, 
whose  cousin  he  had  married,  becoming  the  sureties. 
As  a  graceful  attention  to  the  Earl,  Caleb  Lloyd 
sent  him  a  box  of  kaolin,  as  appears  from  his  Lord- 
ship's letter,  addressed  to  Champion,  dated  Carmichael 
House,  28  Oct:  1765: — **  I  had  the  favour  of  your  letter 
of  the  30th  instant,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
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and  another  from  you  of  the  i6th  instant;  acquainting 
me  with  your  having  received  a  small  box  from  Carolina, 
directed  fol*  me,  and  in  order  to  explain  that  matter,  I  send 
you  enclosed  Mr.  Lloyd's  letter  to  me,  and  my  answer 
to  him,  which  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forward  to 
Carolina;  and  as  to  the  box  of  Porcelaine  Earth,  as  I 
am  at  too  great  a  distance  from  any  place  to  get  a  tryal 
made  of  it,  I  desire  you  will  open  the  box  and  make 
/""^^^  tjn'\jf-^x  experiments  on  it  yourself; 

(^iutarTxSC^  mj^i^  ^r  give  it  to  my  friend  Mr. 


Thomas  Goldney,  who  is 
a  very  curious  gentleman,  and  to  whom  I  beg  my  respects.'* 

Champion  wrote  to  Caleb  Lloyd,  7  Novr.  1765: — "  I 
shall  now  answer  your  letters  about  the  China,  which 
I  have  taken  all  the  pains  I  can  to  obtain,  but  in  vain. 
I  sent  part  to  Holdship  as  you  desired,  and  gave  part  to 
a  new  work  just  established.  Porcelain  is  composed  of 
two  materials,  Clay  and  Stone.  This  new  work  is  from 
a  Clay  and  Stone  discovered  in  Cornwall,  which  answers 
the  description  of  the  Chinese.  But  in  burning  there  is 
a  deficiency ;  though  the  Body  is  perfectly  white  within, 
but  not  without,  which  is  always  smoky.  Their  Clay  is 
very  much  like,  but  not  quite  so  fine  as  the  Cherokee ; 
however  there  can  be  no  chance  of  introducing  the  latter 
as  a  Manufacture,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  procured  from 
Cornwall.  I  shall  however  let  you  know  what  success 
your  Clay  meets  with  in  this  work ;  but  it  can  be  but 
mere  experiment  on  the  Clay  itself  as  there  is  no  Stone 
with  it.  The  Worcester  Manufactury  is  composed  of 
many  materials,  not  in  the  least  resembling  real  Porcelain. 
Lord  Hyndford  has  desired  me  to  keep  the  Box.  I 
enclose  his  letter." 

Again  on  the  15th  Deer: — "  I  have  not  had  a  line 
from   Worcester  about  the   China,   and  did   intend   to 
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have  sent  you  some  of  the  Cornish  Clay,  for  your 
judgement  accompanying  it  with  your  own,  but  the 
Person  who  was  to  have  given  it  to  me  has  disappointed 
me:  however  I  can  tell  you  thus  far,  that  except  you 
send  the  Stone  which  always  rises  from  the  Clay,  you 
cannot  have  any  China  made  out  of  the  latter ;  for  it  is 
both  these  compositions  of  which  the  Porcelain  is  made. 
The  Cornish  materials  are  of  the  same  nature,  but  not 
so  pure  as  the  Cherokee,  which  therefore  appears  to 
me  to  have  the  greater  chance  of  succeeding,  as  they 
meet  with  many  difficulties  with  the  Cornish.  It  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  search  after  these  Materials,  and 
send  some  over  for  a  trial.  They  are  obliged  to  use 
Salts,  to  mix  with  the  Clay,  for  want  of  the  Stone,  and 
this  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  ware,  as  is  daily  experienced 
by  the  Worcester  and  all  the  other  English  Works.  I 
have  had  your  clay  tried  at  the  works  here,  which  is 
now  given  up,  as  they  could  not  burn  the  Ware  clean ; 
and  as  the  Cherokee  has  not  the  impurities  of  their  Clay, 
it  is  probable  it  may  succeed.'' 

In  a  letter  dated  28  Jany.  1766: — "Not  a  word  yet 
from  Worcester  about  your  China." 

The  Carolina  kaolin  having  been  tried  at  the  *'  new 
work"  in  Bristol,  Champion  announces  28:  Feb:  1766, 
the  result  to  Lord  Hyndford,  in  reply  to  his  lordship's 
letters  of  the  previous  October: — 

"  My  Lord, — The  difficulties  which  I  have  had  in  the 
Trial  of  the  South  Carolina  Clay,  prevented  my  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  letter  which  your  Lordship  did 
me  the  honour  to  send  me.  Mr.  Goldney  declined  it 
for  want  of  conveniences,  but  expressed  his  obligations 
for  your  Lordship  s  obliging  message.  /  therefore  had  it 
tried  at  a  Manufactory  set  up  here  some  time  ago,  on  t/ie 
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principle  of  the  Chinese  Porcelain  ;  but  not  being  successful 
is  given  up.  The  Porcelain  of  the  Chinese  is  composed 
of  the  Kaolin  (or  Clay)  and  the  Petuntse  (a  Stone)  both 
found  generally  together.  The  Proprietors  of  the  work 
in  Bristol*  imagined  they  had  discovered  in  Cornwall 
all  the  materials  similar  to  the  Chinese ;  but  though 
they  burnt  the  body  part  tolerably  well,  yet  there 
were  impurities  in  the  Glaze  or  Stone,  which  were 
insurmountable,  even  in  the  greatest  fire  they  could 
give  it  and  which  was  equal  to  a  Glass  house  heat. 
The  Experiment  of  the  Carolina  Clay  promised  well 
as  far  as  the  Clay  would  permit,  and  was  found  to  be 
much  purer  than  their  own,  but  there  not  being  any 
Stone  to  try  with  it,  a  complete  trial  could  not  be  made.'*' 
I  have  sent  some  to  Worcester  but  this  and  all  the 
English  Porcelains  being  composed  of  frits,  there  is  no 
probability  of  success/*     (See  Facsimile  No,  3  J 

The  final  result  of  this  attempt  to  utilize  the  Carolina 
Clay,  is  related  by  Caleb  Lloyd  in  his  letter  dated 
Charles  Town,  22:  Oct:  1766: — '*  It  is  not  worth  while 
attending  to  the  Clay.  If  they  were  desirous  of 
encouraging  the  Importation,  difficulties  would  not  have 
been  raised.  I  am  at  no  loss  for  Holdships  report 
and  can  easily  account  to  you  for  it.  He  has  requested 
a  Gentleman  here  to  procure  it  for  him.  To  confess  its 
value  to  me,  he  might  suppose  would  be  divulging  a 
secret,  which  it  is  his  Interest  to  conceal.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  thought  the  sample  of  it  which  was 

*  These  itcdica  are  not  in  the  original. 

t  Mr.  Edkins  has  furnished  the  author  with  the  mark  (fig.  4)  on 
one  of  the  eariy  trials.  It  is  on  a  moulded  cream-boat  of  very  dry, 
EtvS  »►  11  ^P^^®  body,  made  wholly  of  kaolin  without  the  addi- 
Oi  i#lrv|lla  tion  of  petunse,  and  answers  exac?tly  to  the  description 
given  by  Champion  of  this  trial  of  the  Carolina  clay.  The  mark 
having  been  incised  in  the  mould,  is  reproduced  in  relief. 
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sent  to  him  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  that  he  made  the 
Gentleman  a  present  of  an  elegant  piece  of  China  of  the 
Worcester  Manufactory,  and  requested  that  a  quantity 
might  be  collected  and  sent  to  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  me,  merely  to  have  some  pieces  made  for  my 
friend  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  but  I  never  considered 
it  possible  to  make  it  an  object  of  Commerce,  as  the 
immense  distance  from  which  it  is  brought  by  land 
carriage  enhances  the  price  so  much,  that  it  is  an  insur- 
mountable objection.  What  they  mean  by  the  Stone,  is 
I  suppose,  a  cement  which  is  wanted  to  make  it  adhere, 
and  unite  more  closely ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
found  with  it.  It  rises  on  a  Mountain  which  is  wholly 
formed  of  it,  and  from  an  examination  of  its  parts  it  may 
be  easily  discovered  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
Silex  or  Flint." 

Miss  Meteyard  in  her  "  Life  of  Wedgwood  "  quotes 
a  letter  of  his  to  Bentley  of  June  1766,  referring  to 
some  imported  Clay : — **  I  should  write  to  Mr.  Vigor 
by  this  post,  but  do  not  know  that  he  is  at  Manchester, 
or  where  to  direct  to  him  in  London,  for  I  must  have 
5  or  6  c^  of  the  material  before  I  dare  engage  with  his 
friend  to  make  it  worth  his  return  to  America,  *  *  *  * 
I  sincerely  wish  it  may  turn  out  agreeable  to  our  wishes 
and  beg  leave  to  assure  Mr.  Vigor  that  no  endeavours 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  make  it  so  to  each  of  us, 
but  I  find  that  others  have  been  dabbling  with  it  before 
us,  for  a  Brother  of  the  Crockery  branch  call'd  upon  me 
on  Saturday  last  and  amongst  other  Clays  he  had  been 
trying  experiments  upon,  shew'd  me  a  lump  of  the  very^ 
same  earth  which  surprised  me  a  good  deal  and  I  should 
allmost  have  thought  myself  robbed  of  it  if  it  had  not 
been  much  larger  than  my  pattern.  He  told  me  it  came 
from  South  Carolina.'*  Without  further  knowledge  who 
the  Mr.  Vigor  mentioned  by  Wedgwood  was,  it  cannot 
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be  assumed  that  he  was  actually  one  of  the  Vigor 
family  into  which  Lord  Hyndford  had  married;  but 
certainly,  taking  the  name  and  date,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Champion  had  sent  a  quantity  of  the 
Clay  to  HoLDSHiP,  at  Worcester — ^who  may  have  been 
the  "  Brother  of  the  Crockery  branch " — if  this  letter 
has  no  connection  with  Champion's  consignment  of 
Carolina  Clay,  it  is  a  coincidence  of  more  than 
ordinary  singularity. 

The  correspondence  quoted  shews,  that  an  attempt 
to  manufacture  porcelain  in  Bristol,  from  Cornish 
materials,  had  ended  in  failure  and  disappointment, 
previous  to  February  1766, 

A  very  interesting  family  relic,  indeed,  places  the 
commencement  of  the  attempt  much  earlier. 

«   ji       y^n^         ^^-  ISj^^  of  Devizes  has  a  fine 

^^ r  ^1^  IP   /l     hard  porcelain  bowl  bearing  the 

Jb  •''i^  ^V^m  ^^^*^^^®   ^f   ^^   ancestor  of  Ms, 

t  ^      ^^s-^w.  1^  Francis  Brittan,  and  the  date 

^^  ^^^   Jan:  9  1762.  (fig.  5)     The  tradi- 

JLan  9  ^7^*  tion    is,   that   "  it  was   made   by 

ft.  INSCRIPTION  ON  A  poBCELAiN    E    vi^2X   rcIative    who    had    some 

BOWL  IN  THE  P08RBSSI0N  OF  , .  .^t  /-       ^  f 

MR  KiTB  OF  DEvizEaL  conuection  with  a  manutactory  of 

pottery  at  Bristol."  The  name  of  John  Britain,*  will 
be  found  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  pages, 
as  Champion's  foreman,  and  he  was  doubtless  the 
** relative"  indicated.  The  bowl  bears  evidence  of 
being  a  very  early  attempt  at  porcelain  making.  It  is 
heavy  in  structure  and  imperfect  in  the  glaze.  The 
painting — blue  under  the  glaze — though  brighter  in 
tint  than  any  Plymouth  ware,  is  rude  and  inartistic 
and  the  colour   is    "run"   and    blotty.      Beneath   a 


*  This  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways  in  the  Bristol  poll-books, 
poor-rates  and  registers,  but  the  author  adheres  to  the  orthography 
of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Chinese  landscape  inside  the  bowl  is  the  "Blacksmith's 
Arms"  with  the  Motto:  "  Biy  hammer  and  hand  all  arts 
do  stand."  Mr.  P.  Brittan  was  an  ironmonger.  He 
was  bom,  or  rather  he  was  baptised,  March  1737,  and 
would  therefore  be  25  years  old  at  the  date  of  manu- 
&cture,  and  the  bowl  was  possibly  a  wedding  present. 

Mr.  Kite  has  another  hard  porcelain  bowl  of  similarly 
imperfect  manufacture,  with  a  portion  of  a  drinking 
song  and  the  musical  score  "Set  by  Mr.  Yates''  around 
the  inside.  Tradition  gives  this  bowl  also  the  same 
origin.  • 

The  author  after  most  diligent  search  has  failed  to 
discover  the  slightest  record  of  the  locality  of  these 
early  works,  or  by  whom  the  attempt  was  made.  Mr. 
CJookwortht  had  for  years  been  experimenting  on 
Cornish  materials,  and  his  frequent  visits  to  Bristol 
render  it  probable  that  he  had  induced  some  of  his 
friends  there  to  join  him  in  his  scheme.  Sarah 
Champion's  Journal  records  the  first  acquaintance  of 
Cookworthy  with  her  family,  in   1764.     A  man  of 


energy  and  education  like  Richard  Champion,  was  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  so  acute  an  observer  as 
Cookworthy.  The  Cornish  clay  forwarded  to  Caleb 
Lloyd  in  1766,  must  have  been  procured  from  Cook- 
worthy, and  Champion's  letters  show,  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  best  source  for  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  of  the  principles  of  porcelain  making. 

In  January,  1764,  Sarah  Champion  having  met 
William  Cookworthy  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Fry,  designates  him  "  the  first  inventor  of  the  Bristol 
China  Works."    Although  this  incidental  remark  gives 
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a  certain  air  of  probability  to  the  opinion  that  he  may 
have  been  concerned  in  the  works  named  in  the 
correspondence  with  Caleb  Lloyd,  it  is  rendered  of 
less  value  by  a  subsequent  memorandum: — "that  many 
of  the  anecdotes  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  Journal 
have  been  added  to  at  the  time  of  copying  it,  which  was 
from  1778  to  1783,  and  may  account  for  the  continuation 
of  events  beyond  the  date  under  which  they  are  first 
introduced." 

The  question  whether  Cookworthy  had  any  con- 
nection with  tha  early  attempt  named,  is  thus  left 
undecided ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  importance.  Excited 
by  the  rich  harvest  reaped  by  foreign  manufacturers, 
he  prosecuted  his  experiments  with  such  diligence  as 
to  be  enabled,  in  1768,  to  take  out  a  patent  to  protect 
the  use  of  Cornish  clay  (kaolin)  and  moorstone  (petunse) 
which  he  had  discovered ;  not,  as  on  the  Continent,  by 
fortunate  accident,  but  by  a  search,  scientifically  and 
systematically  conducted. 

At  this  date,  we  get  the  first  direct  evidence  of 
Richard  Champion's  connection  with  a  Bristol  china 
manufactory.  In  February  1768,  his  sister  writes: — 
*•  Edward  Brice  is  now  my  brother's  partner ;"  (Journal) 
and  early  in  the  year  1769: — **the  partnership  between 
Joseph  Harford  and  R.  C.  is  now  dissolved."*  (Cor- 
respondence.) Abstractedly,  these  slight  memoranda 
have  little  significance,  but  on  referring  to  the 
descendants  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  request- 
ing information  on  this  connection  with  Richard 
Champion,  without  stating  the  object  of  the  inquiry, 
Mr.  William  Brice  of  Bristol  writes,  27th  May  1868: 
**  Mr.  Edward  Brice,  my  late  Grandfather,  assisted 
Richard  Champion  to  carry  out  some  improvements 
which  he  had  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain." 

*  This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  it  was  written  before  18th  April  1769. 
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And  Mr.  H.  C.  Harford  of  Frenchay  Lodge,  Bristol, 
writes,  August  10th,  1868: — **  Mr.  Richard  Champion 
and  my  grandfather  were  both  men  of  great  mind  and 
energy,  and  the  fact  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  by  that,  greatest,  (in  my  opinion)  of  all  modern 
statesmen,  Edmund  Burke,  is  a  proof  that  they  were 
indeed  no  common  men.  My  grandfather  had  always 
an  idea  that  the  Chaolin  and  the  Pe-tun-se,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  two  ingredients  in  the  Chinese  China, 
which  made  it  superior  to  the  European,  were  steatite 
and  Cornish  Granite.  The  China  Company  did  not 
answer  as  a  commercial  speculation,  but  my  grandfather 
used  to  say,  he  never  regretted  its  having  been  estab- 
lished, as  it  proved,  what  he  always  believed,  that  the 
Chinese  China  might  be  made  in  Britain.'* 

Independent  of  this  evidence  as  regards  the  year 
1768,  Champion  in  his  "Reply  &c."  to  Wedgwood's 
"  memorial,"  presented  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  seeking  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
the  patent,  states,  "that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
patent,  nearly  from  the  time  it  was  granted.'' 

The  next  chronological  link  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Worcester  Journal,  of  22nd  March  1770 — an  advertise- 
ment quoted  by  Mr.  BmNS  in  his  ''  Century  of  Potting 
in  Worcester": — 

"  China  Ware  Painters  wanted  for  the  Plymouth  New 
Invented  Porcelain  Manufactory.  A  number  of  sober, 
ingenious  artists,  capable  of  painting  on  enamel  or  blue, 
may  hear  of  constant  employment  by  sending  their  pro- 
posals to  Thomas  Frank,  in  Castle  Street,  Bristol." 

Mr.  Frank  was  a  wholesale 
grocer,  and  had  an  interest  in 
the  china  works.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  No.  14,  Castle 
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Green  next  door  to  the  manufactory.  After  some 
period  he  gave  up  business  and  emigrated  to  the  State 
of  Vermont,  North  America,  where  he  died  in  1796. 

A  plan  of  Champion's  enamelling  kiln,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  carries  the  date  on  to  October  and 
November  1770.  And  on  the  17th  June  1771,  Sarah 
Champion,  writing  to  her  friends  the  Dallaways  of 
Bisley,  said : — "  The  family  at  Lower  Easton  are  coming 
to  reside  in  Town  on  account  of  Abraham  Lloyd,  who 
is  at  present  at  the  China  House;  he  is  a  genteel,  sensible 
young  Man  but  has  no  inclination  to  business  and  does 
not  seem  fond  of  it."* — (Correspondence.)  Again — in  her 
journal,  under  date  of  3rd  July  1771: — **  After  dinner 
visited  the  China  Work  which  was  then  carried  on  in 
Castle  Green' — ^plainly  inferring  that,  at  some  previous 
period,  it  was  carried  on  elsewhere. 

This  completes  a  chain  of  dates  and  facts  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
actually  commenced  in  Bristol,  at  some  period  before 
July  1765,  and  was  prosecuted  after  1768,  with  success. 

Every  effort  to  find  out  where  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
works  were  carried  on,  has  been  fruitless;  but  from  1771 
the  locality  is  positively  established.  Mr.  Francis  Fry  of 
Bristol,  whose  valuable  assistance  in  this  work  can  never 
be  sufficiently  acknowledged,  has,  by  an  examination 
of  various  rate-books,  preserved  in  the  City  archives, 
identified  the  exact  spot— a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

Taking  the  occupiers'  names  of  ten  houses,  supposed 
to  include  the  china  works  and  Champion's  residence 
in  Castle  Green,  and  comparing  them  year  by  year, 
until  confirmed  by  Sketchley's  Directory,  published 
1775 — 6,  when  the  houses  in  Bristol  were  first  num- 
bered, he  has,  aided  by  a  careful  collation  of  title-deeds, 
leases,  and  marriage  settlements,  satisfactorily  defined 

*  He  was  Champion's  youngest  brother-in-law. 
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'•'-AX  or  RICHARD  CHAMPION'S  ENAMKLLIXO  KILN,  WITH  MSMORANDA  IN  HIS  AUTOGRAPH. 
VA(  SIMILE  (QUARTKR  SIZE)  OF  A  DOCUMENT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  HIS  FAKILV. 
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the  situation  of  both  works  and  rcsi deuce,  beyond 
controversy.  According  to  the  poor-rate,  March  to 
Se]>tcmber  1770,  the  premises,  afterwards  occupied  as 
a  china  factory,  and  now  known  as  No*  15  Castle 
Green,  were  'void/'  The  next  rate  is  missing;  but 
from  September  1771  to  September  1773,  William 
CooKWORTHY  &  Co.  were  rated  as  occupiers,  at  £34, 


^irtrtnri 


r*4ii 


nt,     bajoc  or  K'a  u  ckgnM  oiucKKt  vmu  Lowisit  c.£i^trLE  Fmiset.  A.irr^k  a  moTtiGiuFH 

BY  JfjL  UOWaJUi,  or  COTHAM  PA  UK, 

In  October  1773,  (as  will  be  shown,)  the  patent  right 
passed  into  Champion's  sole  name,  and  from  September 
1773  to  September  1780,  the  premises  were  rated  to 
Richard  Champion  &  Co.;  in  1781,  to  Richard  Champion 
t*nly,  and  then  passed  into  tlie  occupation  of  J,  Carey, 
pipe-maker,  from  March  1782,  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Bristol  china  works  were  carried  on  for 
many  years  longer  than  the  period  hitherto  ascribed 
to  them  ;  of  which  abundant  proof  will  be  given  in 
future  pages,  Richard  Champion  was  rated  for  a 
dwelling-house,  No.  17,  Castle  Green,  from  September 
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1774  to  March  1778,  when  it  was  taken  by  Richard 
LovELL  &  Co.  The  Watch-rate  records  are  very 
imperfect;  many  years  are  missing  before  October 
1772,  when  No.  15,  Castle  Green  was  rated  simply 
as  "China  Warehouse"  without  occupier's  name;  and 
continued  so  without  change  till  October  1775,  beyond 
which  date,  to  1787,  the  books  are  lost. 

The  time  having  been  traced  from  year  to  year — 
the  exact  locality  of  the  works  at  an  ascertained  date 
defined  —  the  china  company  itself  next  demands 
consideration.  What  were  the  particular  terms  of 
this  partnership,  when  first  created,  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  certainty,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence.  Tliey  can  however  be  pretty  closely  con- 
jectured, from  circumstances  that  occurred  some  years 
after  Champion  had  purchased  the  works.  There  is 
indisputable  evidence,  that  at  some  period,  the 
responsibility  or  partnership  was  distributed  in  shares, 

and  that  George  Bush, 
Abraham  Clibborn, 
and  Eichard  Summers 
had  each  one  share. 
After  the  purchase  of 
the  entire  interest  in 
Cookworthy's  patent, 
and  the  works  them- 
selves, by  Champion, 
and  when  he  had  ob- 
tained a  prolongation 
of  the  patent,  a  claim  was  made  by  Messrs.  Bush, 
Clibborn  and  Summers,  for  a  recognition  of  their 
interest  in  the  works,  which  had  passed  by  purchase 
into  a  single  hand;  and  to  support  which,  a  long 
parliamentary  struggle  had  been  endured  and  paid 
for  by  the  purchaser.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
t'*^  claim,  or  what  the  character  of  the  dispute  on 
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either  side,  cannot  now  be  even  conjectured;  although 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  in  selling  a  concern  that 
had  been  established  by  a  patentee  on  the  principle  of 
working  it  in  shares,  the  interests  of  every  one  affected 
by  the  sale,  should  have  been  either  effectually  secured, 
or  sufficiently  discharged,  before  the  transfer  was  made. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances.  Champion 
resisted  the  right  of  Cookworthy's  late  partners  to 
interfere  in  a  business,  which,  from  the  instant  a  deed 
of  sale  had  been  executed,  had  virtually  commenced  a 
new  existence.  Champion  had  doubtless  good  reason 
for  his  opinion,  that  Cookworthy's  sale  of  the  patent 
right  did  not  burthen  him  with  Cookworthy's  former 
partners,  whose  claims,  ought  obviously  to  have  been 
discharged  by  Cookworthy  himself     Two  gentlemen, 

Mr.  Jacob 
Player  and 
Mr.  Shur- 
MER  Bath, 
^interfered 

^ — ^)  vours,    to 

effect  an  adjustment;  but  Champion,  firm  in  main- 
taining the  justice  of  his  position,  with  conscious 
rectitude  of  purpose,  rejected  their  offered  mediation, 
and  chose  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of  his  personal 
friendships  rather  than  surrender  the  right  he  claimed, 
to  be  sole  arbiter  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  affiiirs. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Messrs.  Bush,  Clibborn  and 
Summers  had  been  shareholders  in  tlie  china  company 
mentioned  in  the  Hyndford  and  Lloyd  correspondence, 
under  Cookworthy's  auspices;  and  imagined,  that 
although  the  works  had  failed  and  were  discontinued, 
they  had  still  an  unextinguished  right  in  any  future 
manufactory  established   by  Cookworthy  under   his 
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patent.  This  is  purely  hypothesis,  unsupported  by 
evidence — ^but  it  is  probable. 

Whether  legal  measures  were  ever  taken  to  enforce 
these  claims,  is  not  known.  Probably  they  were  not 
very  weighty;  and  as  objects  looming  through  a  morn- 
ing mist,  seem  magnified  to  the  sight,  so  this  dispute 
may  derive  its  importance  from  being  only  seen,  dimly, 
through  the  shadowy  veil  of  intervening  years. 

The  families  of  Bush,  Clibborn  and  Summers  were 
connected  by  marriage.  The  mother  of  Abraham 
Clibborn,  who  was  a  Merchant  of  Dublin  and  retired 
to  Haverfordwest^  was  a  Summers.  He  himself  married 
into  the  Bush  family.  George  Bush  was  a  fringe  and 
lace  manufacturer,  and  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sum- 
MERa  Richard  Summers  was  a  very  wealthy  landed 
gentleman  of  Haverfordwest;  whence  he  came,  7th 
March  1759,  to  Bristol,  and  resided  in  Queen  Square 
r\  till    1778.      About    1758   he 

^*  /7  C\\cH  s  /  •  purchased  from  the  executor 
/^^^'Ka^  the  last  of  the  Vickris 

n.     V-  y^   family,     ancestors     of     the 

Harfords,  an  estate  at  Chew  Magna,  where  he  after- 
wards lived  for  many  years. 

"  In  1776  Mr.  SuM|4ERS  bought  the  manor  of  Dundry, 
anciently  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Chew  Magna,  from 
Edward  Popham,  whose  family  had  long  possessed  it. 
The  manor  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
till  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  when  it  was  alienated  from 
the  church  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  but 
reverted  to  the  Crown  upon  his  attainder.'' — Collinsons 
Somerset,  v.  2,/.  105. 

Mr.  Summers  resided  at  Fir  Grove,  Chew  Magna, 
still  called  the  Manor-house,  and  died  there  at  the 
age  of  87,  in  the  year  1796. 
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That  the  Bristol  porcelain  works  were  once  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  of  William  Cookworthy  &  Co., 
will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  most  readers.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  in  his  "Memoir  of  Cookworthy"  p.  48: 
*'  after  some  trial  and  expense,  Plymouth  was  found  to  be 
not  suited  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  manufacture; 
and  It  was  at  length  removed,  in  the  year  1774,  to  Bristol, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  Richard  Champion, 
a  mercantile  man  of  that  city."  There  is  much  confusion 
in  the  dates  hitherto  given  to  the  beginning  and  close 
of  the  Plymouth  works,  and  the  author  was  evidently 
in  ignorance  of  the  date  when  they  were  transferred 
to  Bristol.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were 
removed  for  the  reasons  given,  about  1770,  (the  date 
of  the  Worcester  advertisement,)  in  extension  of  the 
works  commenced  by  Champion  in  1768. 

The  Plymouth  works  are  only  mentioned  once  in  the 
voluminous  correspondence  of  the  Champion  family,  in 
a  letter  from  Sarah  Champion  to  E.  Fox,  Plymouth, 
dated  10:  Feb:  1770: — "I  am  afraid  William  Cook- 
worthy thought  us  stupid  to  leave  Plymouth  without 
seeing  the  China  Manufactory,  but  you  all  know  we 
were  innocent  as  to  fact,  therefore,  if  we  are  traduced, 
plead  our  cause,  especially  before  that  great  and  good 
man,  whose  opinion  is  really  of  consequence  to  us,  both 
in  things  little  and  great  &c.,  &c."  There  is  little 
gossip  or  domestic  detail  in  these  letters.  If  the 
**&c.,  &c."  which  concludes  most  of  them,  had  a 
fuller  expression,  many  points  now  obscure  would 
have   been   clear. 

The  admirable  plan  of  searching  the  Bristol  poor- 
rates,  suggested  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
was  also  prosecuted  by  him  at  Plymouth,  with  some 
success.  In  the  year  1770  there  was  an  assessment 
in  the  Old  Town  Ward  against  Edmund  Robinson,  Esq., 
for  ''Mr.  W.  Cookworthy's  Mills.'*     By  this  it  appears 
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that  the  mills  had  passed  into  other  hands ;  a  fact 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  theory  that  the  china 
works  were  moved  to  Bristol  in  that  year.  Mr.  Cook- 
WORTHY  was  not  assessed  for  this  property  in  any  rate 
up  to  1776 — the  latest  examined. 

Mr.  Harrison,  it  will  be  observed,  says,  simply,  that : 
**the  manufacture  was  removed  to  Bristol  in  1774,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  Richard  Champion" — 
not  because  the  patent  right  was  sold  to  him  at  that 
period,  but  because  : — **  Plymouth  was  found  to  be  not 
suited  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work!'  He  has 
evidently  confounded  the  removal,  with  the  final  sale, 
and  not  knowing  the  date,  has  interpolated  that  of  the 
deed  confirming  the  latter  transaction,  and  thereby 
rendered  the  confusion  complete.  If  the  correct  date 
of  1770  or  1771  had  been  inserted,  it  would  have 
agreed  exactly  with  the  facts  that  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  examination  of  the  rate-books,  at  Bristol 
and  at  Plymouth. 

Every  circumstance  investigated,  proves,  that  Cham- 
pion first  commenced  china  making  under  license  from 
the  patentee.     Mr.  Edward  Brice  advanced  £1000,  in 
aid  of  the  work,  in  February,  1768.     Sarah  Champion 
calls  him  her  ** brother s  partner,"  but  he  was  not  so  in 
a  legal  sense,  as  the  sum  advanced  was  secured  under 
Champion's  personal  bond — destroyed  only  within  a 
very  recent  period.    The  partnership  in  1768,  consisted 
of  Richard  Champion,  Joseph  Harford  and  Thomas 
WiNWooD.      Mr.  Harford  contributed  £3000  of  the 
capital  employed.     Mr.  Winwood's  share,  and  the  date 
of  the  deed,  have  not  been  ascertained.     On  the  Ist 
February,    1769,    the    partnership    was   dissolved    by 
mutual  consent,  as  recorded  in  The  London  Gazette, 
No.   10,909  —  Saturday y   Fehniary   Uh,   to   Tuesday, 
Febniary  7th.     Mr.  Harford  and  Mr.  Winwood  were 
largely  engaged  in  commerce — the  former  as  an  iron 
H 
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merchant,  the  latter  as  a  fruit  merchant,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  becoming  doubtful  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  so  novel  an  undertaking,  they  took  the 
prudent  step  of  declaring  the  partnership  dissolved, 
to  avoid  their  liability  in  the  porcelain  works  being 
extended  beyond  the  capital  they  had  invested.  This 
was  clearly  the  case,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  controversy,  that  not  a  shilling  of  Mr.  Har- 
ford's capital  was  withdrawn.  Having  been  engaged 
in  a  recognised  partnership,  a  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette  was  imperative,  to  release  them  from  a 
responsibility,  found  to  be  incompatible  with  other 
commercial  engagements.  This  is  further  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  notice  of  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship was  inserted  only  in  the  official  paper  prescribed 
by  law,  and  not  in  the  local  journals.  Mr.  Joseph 
Fry  was  a  promoter  of  the  speculation  to  the  extent 
of  £1500,  but  without  the  legal  liability  of  a  partner. 
The  descendants  of  Mr.  Harford  and  Mr.  Pry  have 
no  tradition  of  Cookworthy's  having  had  any  part 
in  these  transactions. 

Considering  these  facts  collectively,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  firm  of  William  Cookworthy  &  Co., 
was  the  extension  of  a  business,  previously  begun 
by  Champion,  who  was  himself  the  "Co."  from  the 
removal  of  the  works  from  Plymouth,  to  1773,  when 
he  purchased  the  entire  interest  in  them.  As  in  the 
Worcester  advertisement  of  1770,  the  china  painters, 
seeking  employ,  were  referred  to  Thomas  Frank, 
Castle  Street,  Bristol,  there  is  indirect  evidence  of 
his  connection  with  the  Bristol  china  manufactory  at 
that  date.  Although  he  was  in  business  as  a  wholesale 
grocer,  being  the  son  and  brother  of  potters,  he  was 
not  an  unlikely  man  to  have  had  some  interest  in  so 
promising  a  speculation.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
singular  to  request  anyone  to  become  referee  in  an 
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Richard  Champion  as  Merchant  and  Potter. 


The  diflBculty  of  tracing  a 
pedigree,  in  the  absence  of 
titles  or  entailed  estates,  is 
very  great;  the  uncertain 
authority  of  family  tradi- 
tion being  too  often  relied 
upon  for  the  earlier  stages, 
and  quoted  as  history, 
without  suflBcient  proof 
As  Richard  Champion, 
the  Bristol  china  potter, 
always  used  for  his  arm- 
orial bearings  —  with  a 
difference  —  (fig.  13)  the 
shield  of  Sir  Richard  Champion,^'  who  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1565,  and  gave  £19  14^.  Od,  to  fourteen 
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*  See :  Visitation  of  Middlesex  by  Egbert  Cooke,  Clareneeux  King 
of  Arms,  A.D.  1568 — Harleian  MSS:  Brit.  Mv^. 
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poor  almsmen  on  Tower  Hill,  it  is  evident  he  claimed 
descent  from  the  ancient  Berkshire  family,*  of  which 
Philip  and  Richard  Champion  were  recorded  as  the 
male  representatives,  in  1664.  The  Bristol  family 
may  be  a  collateral  branch,  starting  from  a  distant 
point.  Mr.  William  Reynolds  Lloyd  of  Clifton,  has 
an  interesting  document  in  his  possession,  which  gives 
a  brief  outline  of  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  1496. 


John  was  bom  in  the  year 1496 

aged  at  the  birtli  of  his  eldest  son  20 

William  was  bom  in  the  year          ....  1516 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  18 

John  was  bom  in  the  year 1534 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son    ...  22 

Henby,  his  third  child,  was  bom  in  the  year  1556 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  19 

Nehemiah  was  bom  in  the  year       ....  1575 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  20 

William,  his  second  child  was  bom  in  the  year  1595 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  19 

Nehemiah  was  bom  in  the  year       ....  1614 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  35 

Nehemiah  was  bom  in  the  year       ....  1649 

t  [Oreat-ffran4father  of  Richard  Champion,  potter— ditd  Itt  May,  1722.] 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  29 


Nehemiah  was  bom  in  the  year       ....       1678 

[Brotker  qf  Richard  Cbaxpion  qf  BisUy—ditd  9th  Junt.  1747.] 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  27 


*  Bearings: — argent  three  trefoils  stript  sable.  ''Visitation  of 
Berkshire  by  Henry  CHrmNo,  Chester  Herald,  1623,  with  additions 
to  1664."— jyar/etan  MSS:  BrU,  Mus. 

t  The  notes  in  italic  [between  brackets]  have  been  added  by  the 
author. 
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JoBor  was  bom  [22nd  June]  in  the  year    .  1705 

[Dud  at  Warwidc  R&w,  Pimlieo,  Apnl  4th,  17M,  offtd  98.} 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  44 

John  was  bom  in  the  year 1749 

IDUd  at  Dwmend,  Bridol,  liih  September,  1779.  J 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  .  \  28 

by  his  wife  Julia,  daughter  of  his  uncle  I"     

Nehemiah  Champion  [who  dUd  1782,  aged  73.)        /       * ' ' ' 

The  collateral  line  of  descent  may  be  thus  continued: — 

EicHABD  Champion  of  Bisley,  was  bom  in  the  year  .       1680 
aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  34 

Joseph  was  bom  8th  April  in  the  year  1714 

aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  29 

EiCHABD,  the  potter,  was  bom  6th  Nov.,  in  the  year       1743 
aged  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  28 

EiCHAED  Lloyd  was  bom  3rd  July  in  the  year  1771 
BiCHABD  Lloyd  Champion — ^the  only  one  of  Eichaed 
Champion's  sons  who  married, — died  without 

male  issue,  at  the  age  of    ...         .  42 

and  this  male  line  of  the  old   Bristol  family     

became  extinct  in  the  year  1813 

The  Champions  were  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in 
the  city  of  Bristol  at  an  eariy  period.  The  brothers, 
Nehemiah  and  Richard  Champion,  sons  of  Nehemiah 
Champion  of  Frenchay,  who  died  in  1722,  belonged 
to  the  landed  gentry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  Richard  owned  a  freehold  estate  at  Bisley; 
and  another  at  Downend,  in  the  parish  of  Mangots- 
field,  both  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  Nehemiah 
held  estates  in  fee — Middle  Mills,  in  the  parish  of 
Stone,  Gloucestershire,  —  Porch  Farm,  in  the  parish 
of  Westhide,  Herefordshire  —  lands  and  extensive 
pi^mises  at  Warmley,  and  at  Keynsham,  Somerset; 
and  both  brothers  possessed  valuable  freeholds  in 
the  City  of  Bristol;  as  we  glean  from  the  Register 
I 
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of  Wais  in  the  Prerogative  Court.  Such  are  tlie 
mutations  effected  by  time,  that,  although  there  nns 
much  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  numerous 
progeny,  the  family  is  not  now  represented,  by  name 
even,  in  the  locality  where  it  maintained  for  so  long 
a  period,  so  high  a  social  status.  By  marriage, 
however,  it  is  connected  with  many  good  families; 
the  Hanburys  —  Barclays  (brewers  and  bankers)  — 
Lloyds  of  Birmingham — Buxtons — Birkbbcks, — and 
Wordsworth,  (brother  of  the  poet,)  all  descend  with 
the  Bristol  potter,  from  the  same  ancestora  Nshb- 
miah's  daughter  Raghael  was  married  17th  December, 
1731,  to  Sampson  Lloyd,  Banker  of  Birmingham;  whose 
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great  grand  uncle,  Thomas  Lloyd,  joined  William 
Penn  in  the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
deputy  Governor  and  President  of  the  Colony,  1684 
to  1693;  and  his  great  grandfather  Charles  Llotb 
of  Dolobran,  Montgomeryshire,  born  in  1637,  attached 
himself,  in  the  year  1662,  to  George  Fox; — refused 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c.,  to  Charlbs  II, 
and  suffered  the  persecutions  attendant  thereon. 
Hee  Elarly  Histories  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  especi- 
ally the  **  Travels  of  that  ancient  servant  of  The  Lord« 
Richard  Davies,  in  the  spreading  of  the  Truth  in 
North  Wales,"  (1710.)  Another  of  Sampson  Lloyd's 
^eat  grand  uncles  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gkesham,  (13th  Knight)  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange; 
and  his  mother,  wife  of  Charles  Llotb  of  Dolobran, 
was  Elizabeth  Stanley,  daughter  of  Edward  StaiiLKi 
of  Shropshire,  of  the  Lord  Strangk  branch  of  the 
Derby  Family. 
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The  chief  personal  characteristics  of  the  Bristol 
Champion  family  were  unvarjdng  energy  and  per- 
neverance,  which,  combined  with  high  principles 
and  rectitude  of  conduct,  won  the  esteem  of  their 
contemporaries.  It  is  such  men  who  are  selected  for 
public  duties;  and  the  brothers,  Richard  and  Nehe- 
MiAH  Champion,  were  severally  called  to  fill  the 
honorable  oflBce  of  treasurer  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  Poor  of  Bristol;  Richard  in  1719  and  Nbhbmiah 
in  1732 ;  {''Johnson's  Transactions  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Poor,''  p.  27)  and  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
treasurership  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  was  in  the 
Champion  family. 

William,  Nehbmiah's  youngest  son,  was  one  of 
the  first  English  manufacturers  of  Spelter;  previously 
imported  from  India.  He  had  his  works  at  Warmley, 
on  freehold  property  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father. 

Cs^^j^  .    .         /?  .        On  the  21st  of 

^^^YX?t}Zcc^-rn  f^  February,  1750, 

Wm.  Champion 
presented  a 
petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  stated: — '*that  he 
had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
mineral  productions,  and  had  travelled  into  most  parts 
of  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  such  knowledge.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  found  the  supply  of  Toutonege,  commonly 
called  Spelter,  depended  on  the  East  Indies.  Ingrossers 
had  raised  the  price,  in  1 731,  to  ;^26o  per  ton.  He  had 
resolved  to  try  to  discover  the  art  of  making  it.  He  had 
pursued  his  experiments  for  six  years  at  great  expense. 
He  had  applied  in  1 737  for  a  patent  for  making  Toutonege 
or  Spelter,  and  which  was  just  expired.  He  had  erected 
large  premises  and  made  200  tons,  when  the  importers 
brought  in  a  large  supply,  and  lowered  the  price  from 
;^26o  to  ;^48  per  ton,  at  a  supposed  profit  of  ;^22  to 
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;^25  per  ton  to  the  importers.  Not  being  able  to  procure 
such  prices  for  his  Spelter  as  would  admit  of  profit,  is  a 
great  sufferer.  The  Spelter  being  made  wholly  from  the 
produce  of  this  kingdom,  and  many  hundreds  of  poor 
being  employed,  he  prayed  for  an  extension  of  the  patent." 
The  petition  was  referred  to  a  Committee.  It  was 
opposed  by  petition  from  certain  merchants,  traders 
and  others  of  Preston,  on  26th  March,  1751,  and  the 
Bill  was  abandoned. — (Journals,  House  of  Commons:) 

He  lived  at  Warmley,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  works,  and  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in 
decorating  his  grounds  after  the  prevailing  taste,  with 
grottoes,  caves,  statues,  &c.;  and  a  piece  of  ornamental 
water,  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  is  still  called 
Champion's  pond. 

About  1757,  Wm.  Champion  proposed  some  extensive 
improvements  in  the  Bristol  harbour;  and  ten  years 
later  published  another  plan,  more  like  the  one  since 
adopted.^  {Corry  &  Evans's  History  of  Bristol,  Vol:  2, 
p,  214.)  The  last  named  plan  was  however  conceived 
earlier;  as  Richard  Champion,  the  potter,  writing  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Caleb  Lloyd,  in  South  Carolina, 
5th  April,  1765,  says: — "  I  will  send  you  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  a  Canal  from  the  river  Avon,  below 
Cannons  Marsh,  to  the  end  of  the  Quay,  where  a  dam 
is  to  be  made,  and  all  communication  cut  off  between  the 
Frome  and  the  Avon  ;  the  ships  being  designed  to  come 
up  by  this  new  canal,  and  by  means  of  floodgates,  the 
ships  in  the  Quay  will  be  always  afloat.  This  scheme 
was  very  warmly  espoused  by  many  of  the  Merchants, 
and  large  sums  offered  to  be  subscribed,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  have  been  paid  by  Tonnage,  a  Duty  on  the 


*  The  manufacture  of  zinc  and  the  plan  for  impro\4ng  the  docks, 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Richard  Champion,  the  porcelain 
potter.— ilre  Journal,  1843.—/;.  2U. 
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Shipping,  which  they  supposed  would  produce  4  pr  Cent, 
pT  Annum.  The  subscription,  however,  has  not  been 
sufificient  and  the  scheme  is  laid  aside,  and  I  fancy  will 
not  be  carried  into  execution." — (Correspondence,)  It 
was  not  until  1803  that  the  scheme  of  a  floating 
harbour  was  revived  and  an  act  obtained.  The  work 
was  finished  at  an  expense  of  £600,000,  in  1809.  How 
few  know  who  was  the  original  projector !  Time  laid 
his  hand  so  gently  on  the  energy  of  William  Cha>ipion 
that  when  80  years  of  age  he  still  pursued  his  experi- 
ments. In  a  4etter  on  gas  lighting,  Mr.  T.  Hatchard, 
{Mirror,  Vol:  XL  page  340,  1828,)  says: — "In  1789, 
I  witnessed  some  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 
power  of  steam  &c.,  by  my  (then)  next  door  neighbour, 
an  elderly  man  named  Campion  [Champion]  who  had 
lost  large  sums  at  Bristol,  in  making  mixed  metals  and 
other  curious  articles.  In  course  of  conversation,  I  stated 
Lord  Dundonald's  mode  of  extracting  tar  from  Coal, 
and  enquired  of  him,  if  he  did  not  think  it  might  be 
applied  for  light,  by  baking  the  coal  and  setting  fire  to 
the  smoke.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  could ;  and  we 
first  thought  of  its  application  in  light-houses  on  the  sea 
Coast"  William  Champion  died  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  quoted  by  the  writer. 

We  will  now  return  to  Richard  Champion  of  Bisley ; 
for  although  Nbhemiah  had  other  children,  they  have 
no  part  in  the  present  history. 

^..^      /^  Richard  Champion 

{^otjtf'  /rPeiJ^^i^i^r?^  .  ^^  ^^^^^y^  married, 
i^Jl  I  J         ^  in  1702,  Sarah  FiN- 

^^  L^  NEY,  a  widow,  who 

died  in  1705,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Nehemiah 
bom  1703,  and  Richard,  in  after  years  distinguished 
familiarly  as  "Gospel"  Champion,  who  was  born  in  1704. 
His  second  wife  was  Esther  Palmer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Palmer,  merchant,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
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America.  Estfier  Palmer  was  one  of  the  g^reat 
missionary  preachers  of  the  Society  of  Fneridf^,  The 
family  possess  a  very  remarkable  journal  of  her  labours 
in  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  New  England,  East  and 
West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  Every  stage  in  her  long  pilgrimages  m 
noted.  She  appears  to  have  commenced  her  self 
imposed  task,  in  1704,  and  continued  it  for  some 
years.  In  one  mission,  from  the  2nd  May,  1705  to 
the  7th  Jany^  170t,  her  journal  shews,  that  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  and  peril  of'  travelling  in 
those  day^^t  she  had  accomplished  3230  miles,  lie  fore 
she  returned  home*  Full  of  zeal  for  the  difftision  of 
the  Gospel  of  Truth,  she  came  to  London  in  October, 
1710,  and  was  married  to  Richard  Champion  of  Bisley, 
at  Bristol,  on  the  7  th  December,  1711.  She  had  two 
children;  Sarah  born  in  1712,  and  Joseph — the  father 
of  Richard  CHAMPmN  the  Bristol  china  potter — in 
1714.  The  same  year  she  was  seized  with  small -pox, 
in  London,  and  did  not  escape  the  fatal  consG<iucnce8 
that  too  frequently  followed  the  mistaken  treatment 
of  the  disorder  at  that  period.  Joseph,  the  only  son 
of  this  marriage,  w^as  united  to  Elizabeth  Rogers  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  niercliant  of  Bristol 
Mr.  Francis  Rogers  was  one  of  twelve  merchants 
of  Bristol,  who  in  1708,  fitted  out  the  *^Duke"  and 
*'Duchc^is''  privateers,  sent  under  the  command  of  Capt 
WooDES  Rogers  to  prey  on  tlie  Spanish  trade  in  the 
South  Seas.  Mr.  Thomas  Goldnev  was  another  owner. 
^rhis  venture,  a  very  successful  one,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  was  rendered  still  more  memorable,  by  the 
discovery  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
Woodes  Roc4ERSp  whu  published  his  '' Voyage  Round 
the  World"  in  1712,  relates,  j^oj^e  129  and  seq:  that 
on  the  2nd  February,  170§,  having  sent  a  boat  on 
sliore  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  it  **  returned 
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and  brought  abundance  of  craw-fish,  with  a  man  clothed 
in  goat-skins,  who  looked  wilder  than  the  owners  of 
them.  He  had  been  on  the  island,  four  years  and  four 
months,  being  left  there  by  Captain  Stradling  in  the 
Cinque  Ports;  his  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotch-man,  who  had  been  master  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
a  ship  that  came  here  last  with  Captain  Dampier,  who 
told  me  that  this  was  the  best  man  in  her ;  so  I  immedi- 
ately agreed  with  him  to  be  a  Mate  on  board  our  Ship/' 
Selkirk  came  to  England  with  Rogers,  and  landed 
at  Eriff,  on  the  14th  October,  1711.  He  afterwards 
came  to  Bristol  and  became  a  well-known  character. 
It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that  Dkfoe  founded 
his  story  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  on  Selkirk's  narrative, 
and  as  often  denied.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
Selkirk  was  introduced  to  Defoe  by  Mrs.  Damaris 
Daniel,  who  lived  at  the  comer  house  of  St.  James's 
Square,  Bristol,  diagonally  opposite  to  the  entrance 
from  the  Barton.  Mrs.  Daniel,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Major  Wade,  (wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,)  assured  Mr.  Joseph  Harford,  that 
Selkirk  had  informed  her  "that  he  had  placed  his 
papers  in  Defoe's  hands.'*  Mr.  Harford  immediately 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  who  published  it,  adding:  —  "Mr. 
Harford  has  thus  proved  what  was  always  believed  to 
be  the  case,  namely,  that  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  Robinson 
Crusoe  from  Selkirk's  papers."  In  a  little  book, 
"Providence  Displayed"  containing  the  adventures 
of  Selkirk,  by  Isaac  James,  published  by  Biggs  and 
Cottle,  Bristol,  1800 — it  is  stated,  that  Mrs.  Daniel 
had  made  the  same  statements  to  Mr.  Shurmer  Bath, 
who  was  then  living.  At  the  sale  of  the  prize-goods 
taken  by  the  "Duke"  and  "Duchess,"  Mr.  Joseph 
Harford  purchased  many  articles  of  interest.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Harford  of  Frenchay,  says: — **they  are  now  in 
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my  possession,  and  consist  principally,  of  very  handsome 
china,  which  was  going  to  the  Queen  of  Spain ;   with 
curious  articles  in  Tortoise  Shell  and  Indian  Ink." 
Joseph  Champion  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 

Rogers*  on  the 
CcrrUr-t  oy^^ — s  2nd     December, 

O  ^1740.     She  died 

in    1745,  leaving 
^-^        him    with    three 
children : — 
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Sarah,  born  6th  January,  174i. 
Richard,  born  6th  November,  1743. 
Esther,  born  6th  July,  1745. 

It  is  to  Sarah  Champion's  journal  and  corres- 
pondence, that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  particulars 
of  the  family,  hitherto  unpublished.  Of  the  youthful 
years  of  Richard  Champion,  we  have  little  knowledge. 
He  must,  however,  have  had  a  good  education,  and 
have  profited  by  it  at  an  early  age.  Writing  to  his  half- 
brother,  Joseph  Champion,  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  1769,  he  says  "  there  was  no  young  person  ever  had  a 
stronger  relish  for  literature  than  myself,  and  even  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  I  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in 
Latin ;  and  read  a  Chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament" 

Joseph  Champion  having  married  a  second  wife, 
Sarah  Champion  went  to  live  with  her  grandmother 
Rogers.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  1748, 
showing  the  diflerent  state  of  the  roads,  then,  as 
compared  with  the  present  time.  Going  from  Bristol 
to  Bath  with  her  grandmother,  in  their  coach,  they 


*  One  of  EiciiARD  Champion's  grandsons,  Mr.  C.  E.  Rawlins,  of 
Liverpool,  has  a  very  fine  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Josbfk 
Champion,  painted  by  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  poet. 
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were  compelled  by  the  state  of  the  roads,  to  quit  it, 
and  by  climbing  over  a  wall,  to  make  their  way  on 
foot  to  "  Kainsom/'  Richard  Champion  was  sent  to 
London,  to  his  father,  in  1751,  and  Sarah  being  left 
much  alone,  records  with  great  feeling  her  early 
impressions  and  employments.  Driven,  for  a  time,  to 
books  as  her  associates,  she  naturally  chose  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day,  and  lived  in  an  ideal  world, 
peopled  by  creatures  of  her  imagination.  The  perusal 
of  "Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  whilst  it  improved  her 
epistolary  powers,  gave  her  an  impression  of  people 
and  things,  w^hich  a  closer  acquaintance  wdth  the 
world  did  not  confirm.  Her  first  visit  to  London 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  habitual  disregard  of  the 
Sabbath,  she  had  been  taught  to  hold  so  sacred, 
simply  shocked  her.  "  Many  things/*  she  writes, 
"made  me  heartily  wish  to  return  to  my  Friends  in 
Bristol,  nor  did  a  sight  of  those  things  usually  seen  in 
London,  amuse  me.  Even  the  stage,  from  which  I 
expected  the  greatest  pleasure,  failed  to  give  it.  It 
was  all  to  me  unnatural.  The  women's  dresses  hurt 
my  native  modesty,  their  affectation  disgusted  me.  The 
men  were  painted  Fops,  I  could  not  help  despising — 
Garrick  alone  gave  me  an  idea  that  the  Stage  might 
have  been  pleasing,  had  all  the  actors  resembled  Nature 
as  much  as  he  did.'' — (JournaL) 

yf^/^^ayrrtz/UytrK^  ^^^  ^f  Sarah  Champion's  earliest 
^ '  ^  ^  friends,  was  Mr.  Joseph  Fry.     She 

writes  of  his  house  as  **  an  agreeable  resort  of  that  sort 
of  Company  we  then  were  best  pleased  with ;  which 
rendered  it  a  very  desirable  one  to  pay  frequent  visits. 
Many  acts  of  kindness  we  received  from  Anna  Fry 
produced  an  intimacy  there,  and  are  still  remembered 
with  gratitude."  It  is  probable  that  her  utter  distaste 
f«  the  empty  pleasures  of  a   London   life,  gave   a 
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double  zest  to  the  enjoynient  of  such  intercourse, 
and  contributed  to  the  establishment,  in  her  mind, 
of  religiou.s  convictions  never  afterwards  weakened. 
Duty  led  her  again  to  the  metropohs,  in  1761,  and 
a  journey  of  two  days  once  more  placed  her  in  a 
situation  of  *'  peculiar  misery/'  Deprived  of  those 
intellectual  associations  that  had  become  dear,  her 
only  consolation  was  the  society  of  her  brother.  At 
this  period  '*a  new  disease  called  Influenza  appeared 
in  London  and  many  died  of  it/'  After  a  yearV 
endurance,  she  returned  to  Bristol,  never  again  to 
leave  it,  except  for  a  Wsit ;  and  on  the  6th  November^ 
1762,  her  brother,  Richard  Champion,  having  finished 
his  education,  also  left  the  metropolis,  and  began  to 
take  upon  himself  the  daily  tasks  of  the  working-day 
world  in  BristoL  In  the  office  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
a  merchant,  Richard  Champion  acquired  the  regular 
habits  of  a  man  of  business,  and  began  to  keep 
copies  of  his  correspondence.  This  uncle,  also  named 
Richard  Champion,  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Champion  of  Bisley,  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
strict  purity  of  life  and  deep  religious  faith,  and  in 
consequence,  was  commonly  known  among  his  friends 
and  associates,  as  *' Gospel"  Champion.  Richiad 
Champion  resided  with  him  after  his  return  to  Briatol 
and  no  young  man  could  have  had  a  better  guide  or 
a  more  profitable  example. 

A  mau*s  future  lot  in  life  is  often  determined  by 
his  earliest  female  associates.  Richard  Champion,  to 
whom  had  been  denied  the  softening  influences  of 
a  mothers  lessons,  Mas  more  fortunate  in  after  life* 
Tlie  object  of  his  choice — Judith  Lloyd  (he  always 
called  her  Julia) ^n  every  way  a  desirable  companion, 
was  not  rich,  thongli  well  connected.  The  Earl  of 
Hyndford  had  married  a  relative  of  her  mother,  and 
in  after  years,  Lady  Hyndford  gave  to  a  daughter  of 
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Judith  Champion  a  home,  and  bequeathed  to  her  a 
fair  fortune.  This  engagement,  approved  of  by  all 
else,  was  opposed  by  Champion's  father.     He  had  little 

y  claim  to  a  voice  in 

P^ectr  ^y0^-^^(>fi>  the  affair,  for  he 

/^     / ^  had  married  again, 

Ur^r^  Cfci^iiz  and  left  Richard 

^  ^  JM  Champion  and  his 

/        ^  fancy,  to  the  care 

of  his  first  wife's  family.  His  attentions  had  been  fitful, 
and  his  example  only  negatively  instructive.  Richard 
Champion,  though  only  just  of  age,  exhibited  the  same 
decision  of  character  that  marked  his  after  life.  His 
grandfather,  Richard  Champion  of  Bisley,  by  will,  in 
1747,  bequeathed  to  him  the  means  of  bidding  defiance 
to  an  unreasonable  opposition  to  his  happiness,  from 
one  who  had  practically  forfeited  his  right  to  interfere. 
Champion's  friends  in  no  way  diminished  their  respect 
for  him  when  he  quietly  took  his  intended,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  to  Edinburgh;  where,  at  St.  Paul's  licenscid 
Chapel,  they  were  married,  by  the  Rev.  James  Grant, 
on  the  25th  March,  1764 ;  as  the  certificate  quaintly 
expresses  it,  "agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Scotland  and 
conformable  to  the  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England."  In 
those  days  of  wearily  slow  locomotion,  Scotland  was 
a  far  off  land.  To  a  prejudiced  few,  it  was  a  foreign 
one;  and  Champion,  making  a  graceful  but  needless 
concession  to  absurd  opinion,  was  re-married  at  his 
parish  Church  of  Winterbourne,  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  19th  Novr.  1764. 

JroFFH  Lloyd  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Sarah  Champion,  for  many  years,  and 
she  had  watched  her  brother's  "  increasing  affection  for 
the  friend  of  her  youth,  with  peculiar  pleasure,*'  and 
after  the  marriage,  writing  to  a  friend,  she  said,  **  the 
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couditioii  when  Champion  wrote  to  Iuh  brother-in-law, 
JoHK  Lloyd,  at  Charlcstown :-  "  I  must  say  that  Winter- 
bournu  is  not  the  dull  place,  the  house  and  situation  just 
under  the  hill  would  convey.  I  don't  dislike  the  sftuation, 
and  the  house  is  a  v^ry  comfortable  one.  A  country 
life,  to  me,  has  many  charms,**  His*  lot  in  life  wfm  not 
however  dentined  to  be  a  rural  one.  The  active 
huHiiiesj^  of  life  with  all  itn  responBibilities  had  begun. 
It  wan  in  I7i\i  that  Cha>[pion  first  met  William  Cook 
WORTHY,  and  an  that  acquaintance  led  to  consequences, 
which,  in  a  great  inea.sure,  determined  \m  own  future 
cureoF,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  Harah 
CiiAMtnoNS   e^thnate    of   Cookwobthy's    character: — 

•*  William  Cookworthy  was  at 
this  time  a  middle  aged  man. 
Some  years  before,  after  he  had 
luiried  a  wife  whose  memorj' 
1  nntinued  so  dear  to  him  as  to 
prevent  a  second  connection^  his 
mind  was  impressed  by  strong 
convictions,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  to  some  things,  already 
pointed  out  to  be  his  duty ;  and 
he  became  an  eminent  minister 
His  benevolence  w*as  unbounded 
rminKirx  ^  ttKut^  tir  i^KiKwrntTiiY  jiij  his  charity  was  extensive. 
Judging  others,  often  more  from  his  own  purity  -of 
intention,  than  by  any  other  rule,  he  was  sometimes 
liable  to  be  deceived:  forming  too  good  an  opinion  of 
many  with  whom  he  conversed.  There  was  an  origin- 
ality in  his  character,  which  rendered  it  the  more 
interesting.  He  had  such  a  lively,  entertaining  manner, 
of  conveying  the  most  important  truths  to  young  minds, 
that  they  were  captivated  by  it,  and  fond  of  hearing 
them  from  him.  By  his  example  they  were  taught,  that 
Religion  was  no  gloomy,  morose,  uncomfortable  thing,  but 
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that,  after  passing  through  a  preparatory  season »  whereby 
they  were  enabled  to  view  objects  and  subjects  in  their 
proper  ^colours  ;  and  experiencing  new  desires  and  new 
pursuits,  they  were  convinced,  that  every  enjoyment  of 
*  the  present  moment  was  heightened  by  it;  as  well  as  their 
future  happiness  insured*  He  was  by  trade,  a  Chemist, 
and  much  esteemed  in  that  character ;  he  was  also  the 
^rsi  mventor  of  ike  Bristol  China  work.'' — (Journal,) 


RiCHABD  Champion's  dreame  of  a  rural  life  were 
never  to  be  fulfilled*  He  had  entered  the  world  of 
commerce,  aa  a  merehant — of  politics,  as  a  stern 
opponent  of  es^tablished  abuses.  By  the  first  pursuit 
he  might  have  realized  a  happy  competency,  had  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  been  more  propitious.  His 
trade  was  with  the  American  colonies,  particularly 
with  South  Carolina,  where  his  brotlierin-law,  Caleb 
Lloyd  had  established  himself.  But  dissatisfaction 
at  the  measures  of  the  Government  at  home,  which 
culminated  in  a  declaration  of  independence,  had 
already  become  manifest.  The  odious  Stamp  Act  liad 
roused  the  colonial  temper  Caleb  Lloyd,  who  had 
been  appointed  collector  for  8outh  Carolina,  at  the 
intercession  of  Lord  Hyndford,  wrote  to  Champiok, 
3rd  February,  1766:— ^"  The  Stamp  Act  continues  to  be 
opposed  with  so  much  violence,  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  execute  my  office.  It  is  probable 
that  I  shall  resign  it,  especially  as  it  is  determined  to 
enforce  it  My  life  and  property  would  certainly  be  in 
danger  1  am  marked  for  an  object  of  vengeance  if  I 
venture  to  execute  it  I  have  offered  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  any  person  who  will  accept 
the  Deputation  under  me,  on  finding  adequate  securit}'; 
but  no  one  is  hardy  enough  to  accept  it/' — fCorres- 
pondmci.)  Mr.  Lloyd's  danger  wtvH  short  lived,  for 
the  act  was  repealed  a  few  days  after  the  date  of 
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his  letter,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Conway, 
by  275  votes  against  167,  exclusive  of  five  members 
in  favour  of  the  repeal,  who  were  shut  out  from  the 
division.  The  King  himself  had  been  the  last  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  concession.  Richard  Champion 
wrote  to  Caleb  Lloyd: — **The  day  Lord  Rockingham 
waited  on  the  King,  to  know  his  pleasure  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  His  Majesty  expressed  his 
full  approbation,  without  the  least  qualification ;  desiring 
Lord  Winchelsea  and  Lord  Rockingham  to  be  with  him 
early.  Lord  Winchelsea  called  on  Lord  Rockingham 
at  II  o'clock,  but  Lord  Rockingham  not  being  ready, 
Lord  Winchelsea  went  before  him  to  the  King.  He 
was  not  long  absent,  but  returned  to  Lord  R.  and  told 
him  that  he  found  the  King  greatly  heated,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  warmth ;  and  that  as  he  went 
in  to  him,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  went  out. 
Lord  Rockingham  went  afterwards  to  the  King  and 
found  him  in  this  disposition.  This  was  told  me  by 
Lord  R.  himself" — (Correspondence.) 

In  January,  1766,  Champion  lost  a  valuable  adviser 
and  example  —  his  uncle  Richard,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  62,  regretted  by  high  and  low;  for  his  door 
ever  open  to  his  friends,  had  never  been  closed  to  the 
stranger  and  the  poor.  The  familiar  name  of  "Gospel" 
Champion  had  not  been  undeservedly  bestowed. 

Richard  Champion  became  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Merchants,  in  October,  1767,  paying  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  upon  his  admission;  but 
before  that  date  he  had  some  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  that  body.  At  a  Hall,  called  on  the 
3rd  September,  1766,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  should  be  presented  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  for  his  past  services,  rendered  to  the 
Trade  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  during  his 
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late  administration.  The  master  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Lord  Rockingham  a  letter  expressing  the 
feeling  of  the  Society: — 

**  To  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

"  Merchants  Hall,  Bristol, 

"3rd  Sept.,  1766. 

"  My  Lord, — The  incorporated  Society  of  Merchants 
of  this  City,  who  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  many  eminent  Services  which  your  Lordship 
has  rendered  to  this  Kingdom  and  her  Colonies,  during 
the  time  you  bore  so  distinguished  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  Government,  would  consider  them- 
selves exceedingly  deficient,  if  they  did  not  take  every 
opportunity  of  publickly  testifying  their  acknowledgments 
of  it.  Warm  with  these  Sentiments,  they  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  to  request  your  acceptance  of  their 
sincere  Thanks,  which  they  unanimously  join  in  offering 
to  your  Lordship. 

**  The  Repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  every  way 
injudicious  and  detrimental  to  the  Colonies,  as  well  as 
to  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  this  the  Mother 
Country,  and  the  many  important  advantages  in  con- 
sequence of  that  and  other  Salutary  Measures  afforded 
to  Commerce  ;  and  the  Confirmation  also  of  the  personal 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,  are  Circumstances, 
which  will  render  the  Administration,  under  your  Lord- 
ship's virtuous  and  wise  Guidance,  revered  in  future 
Ages  by  all  true  Lovers  of  their  Country  and  Liberty. 

"  The  pleasing  Satisfaction  which  your  Lordship  must 
receive  from  a  Consciousness  of  having  pursued  every 
upright  Measure  for  the  Service  of  your  King  and 
Country,  will  certainly  afford  your  Lordship  great 
happiness  ;  but  if  your  fellow  Subjects  joining  the  public 
Testimony  of  their  Approbation  of  your  Conduct  will 
add    thereto,    our    Society    desire,    in    the    most    lively 
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manner,  to  convey  theirs  to  your  Lordship,  as  to  the 
Friend  and  Protector  of  Commerce,  the  Source  of  the 
Wealth  and  Strength  of  the  Kingdom. 

**  I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  &c. 

"Wm.   Reeve,   Master." 

Champion's  correspondence  is  copied  by  various 
hands,  but  this  letter  is  preserved  in  his  own  auto- 
graph (see  Fcummile  No.  I)  and  bears  indisputable 
evidence  of  its  authorship.  It  is  the  only  letter  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  like  pains. 

Caleb  Lloyd  had  been  long  ill,  and  wrote  from 
Charles  Town: — "few  trades  thrive  here  equal  to  the 
profession  of  Physic.  These  poor  remains  of  your 
brother,  whose  letter  you  are  now  reading,  just  dis- 
charged by  the  Faculty,  have  undergone  half  the 
operations  of  their  Art  within  less  than  three  weeks. 
I  had  little  hope,  a  few  days  ago,  of  ever  again  writing 
to  you.  I  am  now,  thank  God,  again  recovered."  He 
died,  however,  shortly  after,  and  his  brother  Abraham 
Lloyd,  left  Bristol,  12th  April,  1767,  to  proceed  to 
South  Carolina,  in  Champion's  ship  the  "  Lloyd,"  then 
lying  at  Shirehampton.  The  merchants  of  those  days 
knew  little  of  the  punctuality  which  now  marks  the 
departure  of  a  vessel,  aided  by  steam  power.  The 
"Lloyd"  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  till  the  19th 
of  June.  Captain  Nicholas  Pocock  who  commanded 
the  "Lloyd" — writes  Sarah  Champion: — *'was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  some  time  in  my  brother's  employ; 
one  of  three  brothers  whose  mother  was  a  widow 
supported  by  this  son.  He  was  much  caressed  by  my 
brother,  and  valued  by  us  all.  In  the  intervals  when  he 
was  not  at  sea,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  my  brother  s, 
and  never  seemed  happy  but  when  there.  Having  a 
fine  taste  for  drawing,  he  sometimes  talked  of  giving 
up  the  sea.  Although  not  highly  educated,  he  was  a 
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Stranger  to  that  failing  too  often  attendant  on  want 
of  mental  culture ;  for  I  have  generally  remarked  that 
ignorance  and  conceit  usually  accompany  each  other, 
but  this*  Captain  Pocock's  good  sense  and  diffidence, 
preserved  h  i  m  from/ ' — ( yoiirtiaL  )  Captain  PococK^s 
talent  for  drawing  wa^  in  constant  exercise,  when 
at  sea^  and  six  volumes  of  journal,  fair  copied  and 
illustrated  with  charming  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  of 
the  principal  incident  of  each  day,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Champion's  grandsons.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  very  artistic,  and  though  necessarily  on 
a  small  scale,  are  always  interesting,  A  gale^ — a 
calm, — a  vessel  spoken  or  a  sail  in  sight — or  some 
object  strange  or  iieiv,  that  arrested  attention,  never 
failed  to  be  recorded  by  his  facile  pencil.  After 
having  commanded  the  "Lloyd"  and  aften\'ards  the 
'*  Minerva/'  for  some  years,  he  carried  his  early  resolu- 
tions into  effect  He  left  the  sea  and  adopted  the 
Fine  Arts^  as  a  profession.  From  1782,  when  he  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  a  "View  of  Redclifi 
Church  from  the  Sea  Banks/'  to  1815,  he  continued  to 
contribute  pictures,  in  both  oil  and  water  colours,  to 
the  various  exhibitions ;  and  many  an  early  sketch 
of  scenery,  in  South  Carolina  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  was  turned  to  account  The  Bristol  Society 
of  Merchants  has  a  fine  picture  from  his  pencil  :— 
**Earl  Rodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse,  in  the  West 
Indies,  12th  April,  1782."  This  picture  was  engraved 
in  line  by  Francis  Chesham,  and  published  by  Walker, 
1 48,  Fleet  Street,  Jst  March,  178 i.  The  Society  of 
Merchants  subscribed  £10  10^,  Orf.  towards  the  expense* 
The  modest  diffidence  on  which  Champion  so  frequently 
rallied  Pocmk,  was  never  conquered  by  him;  for  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Water  Colour  Society, 
in  1806,  it  is  recorded  by  Mr,  Rkdqrave,  that  he 
declined  to  serve,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wills  and 
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afterwards  by  Glover.*  Pocock's  long  preliminary 
training  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  gave  him  great 
facility,  and  his  pictures  though  somewhat  cold  in 
colour,  are  well  drawn  and  forcibly  painted.  From 
1796  to  1815,  he  resided  at  No.  12,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1767,  Sarah  Champion  spent 
three  months  at  Cheltenham,  with  her  younger  sister 
EsTHBR,  who  was  in  ill  health;  but  the  quiet  habits  of 
Sarah  Champion  were  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
gay  throng  that  crowded  that  fashionable  sanatorium. 
Although  she  gained  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
amongst  the  rest  the  Db  la  Bere  family,  whose  house 
at  Southam  she  frequently  visited,  she  writes  of  the 
time  spent  at  Cheltenham,  as  a  period  of  "  pleasing 
but  dangerous  kind  of  delirium."  She  left  the  place 
without  regret.  The  public  breakfasts  and  evening 
assemblies,  that  were  the  fashion  of  the  day,  might 
serve  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  those  whose  maladies 
were  more  imaginary  than  real,  but  they  were  but 
poor  remedies  for  the  restoration  of  her  sister's 
decayed  health,  and  not  calculated  to  strengthen  a 
weak  constitution. 

This  year  the  family  connection  was  extended,  by 
the  marriage  of  Georgb  Champion,  an  uncle  of  Richard 
Champion,  with  one  of  the  Dimsdales  of  Herefordshire. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1768  was  an  important 
epoch  in  Richard  Champion's  life.  He  commenced 
his  first  connection  with  china  making.  The  work 
was  one  requiring  a  large  capital,  and  Mr.  Edward 

^  ^^    ^       Brice,  an  eminent  sugar  refiner, 

J ^  ^^yyv^P  ventured  £1000  on  the  specula- 

O  CUO-:"-^  ^^U4:y  ^.^^  .^  ^^gg     ^^^^  ^^  Joseph 

Harford  joined  the  concern  before  1769  is  well  known; 

*  Century  of  Painters. 
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and  as  it  was  a  favourite  idea  of  his  "that  Chinese 

porcelain  could  be  made  in  England,"  he  was  not  likely 

f  j4     ^  t^  h^v®  paused  long 

y^ At/tJ^^ ^-^^A  ^/^h'w^^  ^^^  ^^  assisted  the 

^^    /    -^jM^T^f^l^  attempt,  and,  having 

practically  proved 
the  truth  of  his  opinion,  "he  never  regretted  the  ;^30oo 
the  experiment  cost  him."  Of  Mr.  Joseph  Fry  it  is  only 
known  that  he  contributed  £1500  to  the  adventure; 
but  there  is  not  the  smallest  clue  to  the  date.  Hope 
may  have  induced  his  early  aid,  or  dawning  success 
may  have  later  excited  his  sympathy  and  commanded 
his  assistance.  There  is  evidence  that  at  a  subsequent 
period  (and  before  1770,)  Mr.  Thomas  Frank  became 
pecuniarily  interested  to  the  extent  of  £1000.  The 
erroneous  belief  that  the  Bristol  china  works  were 
merely  transplanted  from  Plymouth,  in  1774,  has 
become  so  general,  that  the  repetition  of  these  facts 
in  correction  of  it,  may  not  be  deemed  unnecessary. 
The  political  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  depressed 
state  of  British  commerce,  gave  impulse  to  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  a  plainness  of  speech,  amongst  electors, 
that  were  new  to  their  representatives  in  parliament. 
The  conventional  latitude  taken  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  thought  and  acted  inde- 
pendently of  their  constituents,  was  destined  to  be 
curtailed.  Local  interests  had  long  been  rated  at  a 
lower  value  than  a  crown  minister's  approbation  of  a 
Fote,  too  often  opposed  to  them;  and  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  were  bold  enough  to  assert  their  paramount 
right  to  control  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  their 
representatives.  They  desired  to  have  their  opinions 
Represented,  not  guided,  by  the  members  of  their 
choice.  Mr.  Samuel  Peach  and  Mr.  Joseph  Harford, 
l>oth  merchants,  with  Richard  Champion,  became  the 
leaders  in  the  new  movement. 
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At  a  public  meeting,  with  Mr.  Peach  in  the  chair, 
the  electors  noted  the  position  of  public  affairs,  and 
issued  instructions  to  their  representatives,  Lord  Clare 
and  Mr.  Brickdalb,  as  to  what  course  they  wished  to 
be  pursued,  and  what  measures  they  believed  would 
be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good.  Mr.  Bricedale 
was  silent,  and  left  to  his  brother  member,  the  task  of 
defending  the  ancient  privilege  of  independent  action. 
Lord  Clare's  reply,  addressed  publicly  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Peach,  shews  in  what  spirit  this  novel  interference 
was  regarded. 

"  To  Mr.  Samuel  Peach,  Merchant,  Bristol. 

*' Great  George  Street,  March  i8th,  1769. 

**Sir, — I  received  a  letter  from  you  by  yesterday  s  post, 
directed  to  Mr.  Brickdale  and  me,  accompanying  certain 
instructions,  signed  by  you  and  others,  under  the  title  of 
subscribing  freeholders  and  freemen  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 
But  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  names  of  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  most  Respectable  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  subscribers. 

"  During  the  course  of  near  15  Years  service  approved 
by  5  Unanimous  re-elections,  I  have  often  consulted,  and 
have  always  been  open  to  the  opinions  of  my  constituents, 
when  their  reasons  have  convinced  me,  as  they  frequently 
have ;  however  my  former  sentiments  might  have  differed 
from  theirs,  I  have  yielded  to  and  acted  upon  such  con- 
viction, nor  do  I  recollect  an  instance  of  ever  having 
been  misled,  when  directed  by  their  concurrent  opinions. 

"  When  they  have  disagreed  among  themselves,  upon 
points  of  important  and  difficult  decision,  which  still 
remained  doubtful,  and  uncertain  in  my  apprehension,  I 
trusted  to  the  authority  of  those  who  advised  me,  with 
every  proper  caution,  and  in  forming  my  judgment,  gave 
to  their  various  character,  situation,  abilities  and  temper 
of  mind,  that  credit,  which  they,  respectively  deserved. 
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I  shall  continue  to  observe  the  same  conduct  upon  the 
present  occasion,  which  becomes  the  more  necessary,  as 
several  points  contained  in  the  instructions  from  some  of 
my  constituents,  seem  to  hint  at  evils  which,  in  my 
opinion,  do  not  exist;  and  other  parts  prescribe  remedies, 
of  at  least  a  doubtful  nature,  which  it  appears  to  me, 
have  not  the  sanction  of  a  general  concurrence  in  opinion 
among  yourselves.  This  I  will  say  with  confidence, 
because  I  say  it  with  truth — none  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
respectable  as  many  of  them  are,  can  set  a  juster  value 
upon  liberty,  and  hold  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  in 
higher  estimation  than  I  have  ever  done. 

"With  these  sentiments,  and  a  diligent  discharge  of 
my  Duty  to  my  King,  my  country,  and  my  constituents, 
1  shall  continue  to  approve  myself  a  faithful  representative 
of  the  unsubscribing  and  subscribing  freeholders  and 
freemen  of  Bristol. 

**  I  am,  your  humble  Servant, 

"Clare." 

Lord  Clare's  letter,  not  having  been  otherwise 
noticed,  Richard  Champion,  under  the  signature  of 
Valerius  Puhlicola  published  a  reply — which  he  pro- 
fessed might  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Peach  and 
was  "at  that  gentleman's  service/' — 

"  To  Lord  Clare. 

"  My  Lord, — When  I  had  the  honour  of  conveying  to 
your  Lordship,  the  Instructions  of  your  constituents,  I 
was  discharging  a  trust  reposed  in  me  by  a  very  great 
number  of  my  fellow  citizens ;  a  trust  I  the  more  willingly 
accepted,  as  it  afforded  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  every  measure  conducive 
to  the  public  good. 

"  The  same  motives  induce  me  to  take  notice  of  some 
parts  of  the  letter  I  was  honour  d  with  by  your  Lordship. 
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You  seem  so  little  acquainted  with  the  sense  of  our 
constituents,  that  I  should  be  highly  blameable  if  I  did 
not  inform  you  of  them,  from  the  knowledge  which  the 
connection  I  so  lately  had  with  them,  has  given  me. 

**  I  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  the  relation  of  some 
circumstances,  to  which  your  Lordship  seems  an  entire 
stranger,  and  which  the  knowledge  of  can,  I  imagine, 
leave  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  of  the  real  sense  of  the 
citizens  of  Bristol. 

"It  has  ever  been  usual  at  public  meetings  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  majority  for  the  sense  of  the  whole,  and 
was  this  not  generally  the  case,  the  confusion  would  be 
great,  and  the  determination  impossible  to  be  known. 
At  our  late  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  the  majority  for 
the  Instructions  was  so  very  great,  as  to  show  the  sense 
of  it  in  the  clearest  manner ;  yet  the  supporters  of  them, 
to  convince  the  world  that  they  had  no  principle  in 
view,  but  the  public  good,  and  a  desire  to  leave  the 
judgment  of  the  citizens  free  and  unbiassed,  complied 
with  the  request  of  a  few  opposers,  to  have  the  title  of 
the  Instructions  altered.  This  was  the  reason  of  their 
being  intitled  those  of  the  subscribing  freeholders  and 
freemen. 

"  This  disinterested  and  unbiassed  declaration  of  the 
sense  of  each  individual,  was  clearly  shewn  during  the 
short  time  the  Instructions  lay  open  for  signing.  Above 
fifteen  hundred  freeholders  and  freemen  freely  and  cheer- 
fully subscribed  their  names  to  these  genuine  sentiments 
of  their  hearts. 

"  You  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  clearly  perceive  the 
diminutive  light  the  opposers  of  the  Instructions  have 
appeared  in  to  the  world.  What  constructions  then  can* 
we  put  upon  your  words  *  that  you  can  not  but  remark, 
that  the  names  of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  most 
respectable  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  list  of  the  subscribers.'     Can  you  believe  that 
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this  very  great  majority  consists  of  those  who  signed  the 
Address  ?  Your  Lordship  well  knows  that  of  those  a 
great  part  were  either  in  the  service  of  the  crown  or 
influenced  by  connexions.  Many  of  them  are  respect- 
able in  their  private  characters,  but  surely  they  (who 
are  not  independent  or  disinterested)  cannot  be  called 
respectable  on  this  public  occasion. 

"  I  b^  leave  to  ask  you,  my  Lord,  in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  have  honoured  me  with  the  trust  of  conveying 
their  sentiments  to  you,  by  what  title  they  are  to  be  called. 
There  are  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  reputation — there 
are  traders  who  have  done  honour  to  their  several  stations 
in  life,  uninfluenced  and  independent,  and  who  constitute 
a  great  part  of  the  subscribers. 

"  But  when  I  farther  say,  that  out  of  about  three 
thousand  freeholders  and  freemen,  resident  in  this  City, 
above  fifteen  hundred  have  signed  the  Instructions,  that 
most  of  the  remainder  (I  speak  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  sentiments  of  a  great  part  of  tJiem)  have  given  their 
approbation,  and  that  many  would  have  signed,  if  they 
could  have  had  an  opportunity,  what  can  we  think  of 
your  Lordship  s  assurance  to  us,  that  when  you  had  our 
concurrent  opinions,  you  were  never  misled ;  or  must  we 
suppose  you  meant  it  a  compliment  only,  resting  on  the 
impossibility  of  ever  receiving  an  unanimous  opinion. 

"  In  this  case  we  cannot  put  any  other  construction  on 
your  conduct,  than  a  preference  of  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  a  few  persons,  most  of  them  interested,  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol. 

"And  if  what  you  term  *some  of  your  constituents' 
in  reality  constitute  the  general  body,  and  have  concurred 
in  their  opinions  in  giving  you  Instructions  on  the  most 
important  points,  must  we  still  remain  without  hope 
that  you  will  pursue  those  measures  that  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitution  in  its  purity,  when  the 
necessary  consequence  of  its  remaining  inviolate,  will  be 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  this  distracted  state. 
M 
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"We  are  indeed  sorry  to  find,  that  you,  my  Lord, 
whom  we  have  chosen  to  be  guardian  of  our  rights, 
should  be  so  indifferent  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
evils,  so  notorious  to  the  world  —  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  They  do  indeed  exist,  and  of  the  most 
alarming  nature  to  the  privileges  of  the  people — they 
exist  in  the  sense  of  the  most  judicious  of  our  country- 
men. The  remedies  are  far  from  doubtful.  They  are  a 
safe  and  certain  cure.  They  will  root  out  corruption, 
that  baleful  weed  which  is  daily  sapping  the  foundation 
of  our  excellent  constitution. 

"In  zeal  and  affection  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  in 
loyalty  to  our  King,  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  most 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  exertion  of  all  our  efforts  to  restrain  any 
spirit  of  faction  or  licentiousness,  we  are  and  will  be 
inferior  to  none.  We  will,  by  our  conduct,  convince  the 
world,  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol  are  dutiful  subjects  to 
their  King,  and  strenuous  defenders  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people. 

"  May  peace  and  unanimity,  may  the  restoration  of 
those  halcyon  days,  in  which  we  saw  our  Sovereign 
ascend  his  throne  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  a 
happy  and  united  people,  crown  all  our  endeavours. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 

This  passage  of  arms  was  neither  forgiven  nor 
forgotten  by  either  side,  and  greatly  embittered  the 
contest  at  the  next  general  election,  when  Lord  Clars 
and  Mr.  Brickdalb,  who  had  formerly  been  returned 
without  opposition,  ceased  to  represent  the  City. 
How  deeply  Champion  and  his  friend  Joseph  Harford 
were  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  political  strife,  and 
what  were  the  views  of  the  party  they  espoused,  may 
be  gathered  from  an  extract  of  a  characteristic  letter, 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  Bristol,  written 
by  Champion,  in  December,  1769. 
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"  Dec.  I  769. 

*******  The  Instructions  I  took  a  warm  part  in. 
I  did  the  same  with  the  petition,  which  I  was  much 
solicited  to  present;  but  much  as  I  liked  the  cause,  I 
so  totally  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  part  of  my 
associates,  that  I  declined.  Mr.  Joseph  Harford,  a 
gentleman  of  this  place,  a  man  of  great  understanding, 
extensive  reading,  and  of  the  first  character,  joined  with 
me  in  these  sentiments.  Mr.  Cruger,  a  considerable 
merchant,  who,  whatever  may  be  his  views,  did  not 
engage  in  the  party  with  the  zeal  of  a  man  who  was 
earnest  in  it,  and  Mr.  Span,^  whose  conduct  was  more 
consistent,  tho'  Vithout  that  purity  of  action,  which  a 
real  patriot  ought  to  possess,  presented  it. 

"  The  leaders  of  the  party  wanted  to  form  an  associa- 
tion, and  put  into  Mr.  Harford's  and  my  hands,  a  plan 
to  digest  for  that  purpose.  But  the  principal  heads  to 
which  we  were  confined,  being  of  a  nature  tending  rather 
to  strengthen  Ministry  by  the  impracticability  of  them, 
we  chose  to  decline  it.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
the  whole  Party,  (which  had  it  been  possible  to  have 
preserved  it,  could  not  have  been  to  good  purpose)  fell 
away,  at  least  for  the  present,  till  better  leaders  should 
rouse  it  into  action ;  which,  if  they  could  be  found,  and  a 
reasonable  well  formed  plan  digested,  there  is  sufficient 
heat  in  the  ashes  to  blow  it  into  a  flame. 

•*  Jhe  plan  that  was  given  to  us,  was,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  wild  and  licentious  popularity; — annual  Parliaments — 
a  total  exclusion  of  all  place-men  and  pensioners — oaths 
to  be  taken  by  candidates  never  to  accept  of  place, 
peerage,  or  pension ;  and  to  vote  for  an  equal  repre- 
sentation: destroying  all  the  Boroughs,  and  increasing 
the  County  members  :  a  plan  which  in  the  infancy  of  a 
new  state,  uncorrupted  by  luxury  or  conquest,  of  small 

*  West  India  Merchant,  28,  Princes  Street. — Sketcldey's  Directory. 
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beginnings,  and  without  riches,  was,  under  sensible  and 
good  leaders,  a  wise  and  beneficial  one.  But  in  the  state 
of  England  at  this  time,  it  was  throwing  a  weight  into 
the  hands  of  Ministers,  securing  them  in  their  places, 
and  affording  no  hopes  of  a  removal  of  the  Court  faction. 
Besides,  there  was  no  honesty  in  the  view  of  the  men 
who  put  us  forward ;  and  had  we  taken  the  lead,  we 
were  almost  certain  of  being  deceived,  in  any  measures 
which  we  undertook  for  the  public  good ;  our  only  safety 
being  in  sacrificing  our  sense  and  our  consciences  to 
them,  in  acting  like  themselves,  which  would,  as  it  ought, 
for  ever  have  sunk  our  characters,  and  prevented  the 
exercise  of  the  little  influence  we  may  have  at  another 
and  more  auspicious  time.  We  therefore  withdrew  from 
men,  who  in  consequence,  naturally  sunk  away;  and  shall 
wait  quietly  the  moment,  when  we  can  be  serviceable  to 
a  cause,  excellent  in  itself,  but  reduced  to  contempt  by 
the  conduct  of  weak  and  interested  men."    *     *     *     * 

Mr.  Joseph  Harford,  Champion's  constant  political 
coadjutor  and  friend,  was  a  man  of  very  great  natural 
ability,  with  much  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  highly 
cultivated  mind.  His  memory  was  most  extraordinary, 
for  he  possessed,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  minute 
accuracy  of  a  Jedbdiah  Buxton,  united  to  the  deep 
research  and  correct  ratiocination  of  a  Johnson.  It 
was  this  singularly  retentive  memory  that  enabled  Jiim 
to  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian  languages, 
and  to  accumulate,  during  a  long  and  varied  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  a  store  of  information, 
rarely  centred  in    one    individual.*     His  powers  of 


*  Mr.  Harford  was  educated  by  Mr.  AjrrHomr  Pubver  and  by 
Mr.  Foot  of  Gotham.  Mr.  Purver  was  a  celebrated  Hebraist  and 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1750. 
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mental  calculation  were  very  great;  and  it  was  an 
amusement  to  him^  when  indisposed,  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  problems  without  the  usual  aids.  As  a 
Whig,  his  political  principles  were  sound;  but  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  supported  what  was  called 
Parliamentary  reform.  In  1774,  he  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  with  Richard 
Champion,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  his 
election.  He  considered  the  friendship  of  that  states- 
man—with whose  policy  his  own  was  entirely  coincident 
— as  the  greatest  honour  of  his  life.  When  the  electors 
of  Bristol  became  dissatisfied  with  some  of  Burke's 
votes,  he  offered  to  resign  his  seat  in  Mr.  Harford's 
favour;*  and  in  later  times,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
when  minister,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  his  political 
integrity  by  offering  him  a  seat  in  the  House  without 
binding  him  to  support  the  administration.  His  public 
conduct  as  a  magistrate  —  his  private  character  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  christian — ^were  alike  unimpeachable, 
and  he  died  honoured  and  regrettedt 

Edmund  Burke,  writing  to  Mr.  Watts,  an  influential 
constituent  of  Bristol,  10th  August,  1780,  said: — **A 
man  of  more  honour  and  more  ability  is  not  of  my 
acquaintance,  than  Mr.  Harford.  He,  it  was,  with 
Mr.  Champion,  first  invited  me  to  Bristol.  Without  his 
encouragement  I  should  not  think  of  Bristol  now.  I 
shall  be  at  his  house  when  I  pay  my  intended  visit."J 

Champion's  close  attention  to  politics  did  not  blind 
him  to  the  local  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
dockyard  accommodation  of  Bristol  was  practically  a 

*  Bubke's  Correspondence.     Vol.  2,  p.  341. 

t  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Vol.  72,  part  2,  1802,  p.  1066,  for  a 
more  extended  notice,  of  which  this  is  an  extract. 

X  Burke's  Correspondence.     Vol.  2,  p.  371. 
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monopoly;  three  out  of  the  five  yards  being  held  by 
Mr.  Sydenham  Teast,  who  had  just  purchased  a  fourth. 
The  extensive  dockyard,  established  by  Wm.  Champion, 
much  to  the  injury  of  his  fortune,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Society  of  Merchants;  and  Champion  vigorously 
opposed  its  being  rented  by  a  single  individual,  as 
suggested,  but  argued  that  the  premises  should  be 
divided ;  additional  wet  and  dry  docks  made ;  — 
estimates  for  which  he  produced — and  then  let  by 
auction  according  to  ancient  custom.  He  presented 
his  arguments  so  forcibly,  that  the  yard  and  works 
established  by  William  Champion  were  utilised;  the 
formation  of  two  wet  docks  for  eleven  and  sixteen 
ships  respectively,  was  ordered,  and  a  free  trade  in 
dock  accommodation  definitely  established. 

On  the  death  of  Champion's  relative,  Mr.  Abraham 
Richard  Hawe:sworth,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
Infirmary,  Champion  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  James 
Dallaway  of  Bisley: — "my  affairs  daily  increase,  and 


TREASURERS  OF  THE   BRISTOL  INFIRMARY. 
KAt-SIMILED   FROM  SIGNATURES  IN  THE  MINUTE  BOOKS  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

1   have  lately  had  an  addition  to  them.    -A  unanimous 
recjuest  of  the  Infirmary  committee  to  take  upon  me  the 


1740  to  1747 


1747  to  1754 


17M  to  irew 


1706  to  1768 


1788  to  177P 
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office  of  treasurer,  which  being  the  principal  office  in  it, 
must  consequently  take  up  a  good  deal  of  my  attention. 
I  could  not  resist  the  application,  as  from  its  first  insti- 
tution, this  office  has  always  been  in  our  family.  The 
excellent  Mr.  Hawksworth  succeeded  my  late  uncle, 
and  held  it  only  too  short  a  time.  Another  motive 
swayed  me.  I  am  not  averse  to  business  and  it  does 
not  sit  heavy  on  me." 

Whatever  hopes  Champion  might  have  formed  for 
establishing  a  profitable  trade  with  the  American 
colonies,  such  hopes  were  only  reasonable.  His 
brother-in-law  and  correspondent  in  South  Carolina, 
John  Lloyd,  recently  elected  to  represent  Charles 
Town,  in  Assembly,  was  a  man  of  influence  and 
position,  and  in  every  way  likely  to  be  a  trusty 
agent.  These  hopes  were  never  realized.  Irritated 
to  frenzy  by  the  measures  of  the  British  government, 
Carolina  adopted  the  resolutions  for  the  non-impor- 
tation of  English  manufactures,  and  John  Lloyd 
wrote  to  Champion,   I9th  August,   1769: — 

**  I  suppose  all  England  has  been  a  good  deal  astonished 
at  the  suddenness  of  Carolina's  coming  into  resolutions 
of  non-importation.  I  believe  it  was  least  expected  from 
this  quarter.  *  *  *  *  I  was  on  the  Committee  when 
this  was  settled,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  information. 
Be  assured  our  importations  will  be  discontinued  till 
the  Revenue  and  Admiralty  Court  Acts  are  absolutely 
repealed.  It  is  determined  to  use  no  violent  or  illegal 
measures,  but  if  we  do  not  see  our  deliverance  at  hand, 
and  it  should  be  determined  to  extend  oppression  to 
America,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  The 
people  will  be  loyal,  but  resolute  and  steady.  *  ^''  ^  '^ 
Our  people  are  actually  manufacturing  a  great  deal  for 
their  families.     Last  week,  a  member  of  this  Assembly, 
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who  lives  at  icxd  miles  distance,  came  to  town,  dressed  in  a 
fustian  coat,  dimity  jacket,  thread  stockings  and  shirt  &c., 
raised  and  manufactured  on  his  own  plantation ;  leather 
breeches  tanned  there ;  shoes  tanned  and  made  by  his 
own  slaves ;  and  a  beaver  hat  made  by  his  neighbour. 
If  the  Acts  are  repealed,  everything  of  this  kind  will  be 
dropped ;  but  if  the  repeal  be  delayed,  that  will  not  be 
the  case  ;  though  it  cannot  be  worth  our  while  to  manu- 
facture whilst  we  can  raise  anything  for  exportation." 

This  stern  resistance  of  the  colonists  was  a  source 
of  grave  apprehension  to  thoughtful  men  in  the  mother 
country,  and  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  British 
ministry,  in  refusing  all  concession,  presaged  a  struggle, 
the  end  of  which  was  as  uncertain  as  the  consequences 
were  inevitable.  Champion  endeavoured  to  comfort 
his  correspondent : — "  the  parliament  will  meet  late,  and 
some  of  the  laws,  I  understand,  are  to  be  repealed,  even 
if  Ministers  should  keep  their  ground — to  try  the  pulse 
of  the  Americans.  If  the  popular  party  should  prevail, 
the  Americans  will  certainly  have  redress.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  should  take  care,  however,  in  the  midst  of  our  just 
and  necessary  opposition  to  Government,  not  to  adopt 
measures  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  constitution. 
Whilst  the  people  attack  the  violators  of  the  laws,  they 
should  themselves  be  obedient  to  them.  It  is  noble  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  our  Liberties,  but  in  this  defence, 
we  should  be  cool  and  dispassionate.  Let  America, 
whilst  she  applies  her  industry  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, which  the  ill  conduct  of  weak  Ministers  has 
forced  her  to,  prove  by  an  obedience  to  the  laws,  the 
justice  of  the  cause  for  which  she  is  making  such 
exertions. '' —  (Correspondence, ) 

The  visits  of  William  Cookworthy  to  Bristol,  after 
the  commencement  of  1770,  indicate  his  anxiety  for 
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the  progress  of  the  china  work,  which  was  removed  to 
Castle  Green,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
Plymouth  was  a  far-off  place  in  those  days,  and  the 
J4)urney  thence  a  long  and  weary  one,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  making  personal  inspection;  for 
he  was  in  Bristol  in  June  of  that  year,  and  again  at 
Christmas.  Of  Champion's  personal  doings  for  the 
next  year  or  two  we  have  little  knowledge,  but  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  being  in  some  degree  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  his  American  trade,  owing  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  colonists,  his  industry  was  closely 
applied  to  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  his 
porcelain.  The  rapid  advance  made  in  its  excellence 
strongly  corroborates  this  hypothesis. 
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BRISTOL  TRUE  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 
Youth  to  Maturity— 1771-1774. 

HjTHKHTo,  this  historv  of  the  Bristol  porcelain  works^ 
hm*  been  derived  tVom  facts  culled  from  widely  distant 
Mjurces;  hut  in  1771,  the  imblic  journals  of  the  day 
hccfime  available.  The  manufacture  of  [Kireelain 
being  once  fairly  begun ^  it  had  to  be  continued  at  any 


FkMK  A^li    I    iUifl   WITH   |tIftf||BATl»  MAftUi.N    Ol'   HUIinOl^   l-UIiCKUAJX 
1^  till  OGtXlCTiaK  Of  Kit  KPKl^a 

co8t,  wliether  the  ware  found  i)urchaser8  or  not  The 
natural  result  of  nuch  necessityj  was  an  accumulation 
of  stock.     On  30th  March,  1771,  an  advertisement  in 
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** Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal"  called  public  attention 
to  "Some  beautiful  Dessert  Services,  ornamental  Figures, 
Candlesticks,  and  many  other  valuable  articles  of  the 
Bristol  Manufactory,  which  will  be  sold  by  Retail  at 
Taylor's  Hall."  If  there  is  any  obscurity  in  this  notice, 
which  has  no  word  about  china,  it  is  cleared  up  by  the 
next  announcement  in  the  same  Journal,  of  August 
15th,  1772,  when  the  Bristol  china  manufactory  is 
indicated  clearly  enough. 

At    this   period   there    were   two    weekly  journals 
published    in    Bristol   under    similar   titles  —  "Felix 


CHINA. 


Aft  the  TAYIORS^HALL  in  B»MJi-8THBrr, 

OaTU£5DAY  tb«  ift ^ September* and ito 

j^OLLOWJUO  PAY^ 

Uiclul  and  Oraameirtsd  CH INA, 


^0  hfild  wUbaut  Rtferm. 

J.  STEFHERS)  JUiEtiaficer. 

<die  VThoTe  to  be  Yi0Mr*dtli»5aliiB3sgrtiKl  MioDd^y  p0 
ceding  tte  Sal^  irvtn  Ten  In  th0  MofolQ^  tfll  Tw»  OB 
fem  Three  tin  Six  In  Um  Afternoon. 

tf  TbB  laanuOi^lor^ts  IHIT  carried  on  to  Cflfllb'CiBeo  \ 
vhcr«  aM  Perfons  may  be  nipplfcd  Ttfttb  uftM  or '•''■"^ 
"  >k(ate 


mental  Ghina>Wbo1i 


Farley's  Bristol  Journal"  and  "Sarah  Farley's  Bristol 
Journal" — one  by  the  son  and  the  other  by  the 
daughter  of  the  original  projector  and  proprietor. 
It  is  from  the  journal  published  by  Sarah  Farley 
in  Castle  Green,  that  the  advertisement  of  the  15th 
August,  1772,  has  been  reproduced  by  the  phototype 
process,  from  a  careful  tracing. 

Champion  began,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
(1772)  to  take  apprentices;  and  one  of  the  first  was 
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Hknry  Bone,  afterwards  celebrated  as  an  enameller. 
It  has  been  so  frequently  and  erroneously  asserted, 
that  he  was  indentured  to  Cookworthy  at  Plymouth, 
that  a  special  note  of  the  circumstances  will  be 
given,  with  a  list, — collated  from  the  City  Records — 
of  Champion's  apprentices,  and  an  account  of  some 
of  his  workmen,  in  future  pages. 

Under  the  date  of  28th  November,  1772,  the  first 
advertisement  of  the  Bristol  china  works,  appears  in 
"  Felix  Farley's  Journal."     It  is  in  every  way  an  inter- 

CHINA. 

At  khe  Mtnufafiojy  in  Cuftle^CiBeo,  Briftolj 
ArefiM.  TarioiMKtfidtoF 

The    True    PORCELAIN^ 
BoA  Uftfiil  md  OnumeaUU 

CtanfiffiBgcTi  NJSW  AS$01tTM£]f  T, 

TH£  Figorefl!^  Vaks,  Jars,  and  Bsakew,  are 
ymjOtimCp  mid  til*  uftfWI  Wm  excecsdingly  good. 


SBriifii  Cbioi  ufiially  ban  and  eliat  Ut  CompeCeion  a  eqoal 
In  nnenere  la  At  Saft  IfidUo.  and  will  wrv  as  wdf^^Tiia 
OMiniird  Waft,  xrfiieh  ta  rwdcrcd  marly  a*  dU^  aaCba 
IddDfli  BliitnidWliit&  eomet  vtry  near,  andinromePie* 
S^v^  ih«  Dnftab  wiikh  thia  Work  mora  parriculaHy 
ABifstta* 

W.  e.  Them  la  fbrneofHie  oU  Stock,  vifaich  will  USM 
W^  d»i|t^7wo9r  tlwa  canfiit  Boya  ans  wanted. 

ic^  Alth  #  CADOM  Tea  sM  Cliina  Shop^.Hb.  afl^ 
li  WnupStians  fa  fea  ba  M,  Retail,  on  ^  fima 
I^ma  aaattae  VaaBGifiaxi  a  mm  aoieicssnt  AiTartiiMot 
ar  tte^bovaPanfaiiu 


esting  document.  Widely  different  in  style  from  the 
trade  addresses  of  the  time,  it  bears  the  indisputable 
mark  of  its  author.  Champion  was  too  original  in 
mind  to  adopt  the  common  form  of  appeal,  to  the 
**  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  Public  in  general/'  though  so 
time-honoured;  and  the  true  characteristics  of  the 
man  appear  even  in  a  trade  advertisement. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  although  a  public 
announcement  was  made  in  ''Felix  Farley's  Journal" 
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that  a  manufactory  "the  first  of  the  kind  introduced 
into  England"  had  just  been  established,  there  is  not 
a  word  of  comment  on  the  importance  of  the  fact, 
in  the  columns  of  that  paper.  The  fever  of  politics 
Mas  at  its  height.  The  high  tory  editor  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  labours  of  Richard  Champion  and 
his  associates,  who  were  uncompromising  whigs ;  and 
to  their  success  or  failure  he  was  alike  indifferent. 
Could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  the  despised  and 
neglected  works,  would  in  after  years,  lend  a  lustre  to 
the  history  of  the  locality,  a  wiser  course  would  have 
been  pursued.  Differences  in  religious  or  political 
opinion  sadly  dispose  ill-regulated  minds  for  personal 
injustice. 

In  December,  1772,  "a  good  enamel  painter"  was 
** wanted"  and  on  the  16th  January,  1773,  under  the 
old  heading,  appears  a  new  address: — 

**  The  True  Porcelain,  both  useful  and  ornamental 
Consisting  of  a  large  and  elegant  assortment  (particularly 
some  beautiful  Imitations  of  the  Dresden). on  any  low 
Terms  to  induce  the  Public  to  encourage  a  Manufactory, 


NOTE. 

The  following  letter  under  date  of  January,  1772,  copied  iu 
('hampion'8  correspondence,  was  addressed  to  John  Bell,  Esq.: — 

*'  The  pleasure  vr^}^  the  world  has  received  from  the  publication  of 
your  Travels  in  Asia,  and  the  many  agreeable  hours  which  I  myself 
have  particularly  received  in  y«  perusal,  induce  me  to  intrude  upon 
your  retirement,  with  a  request,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  whatever  further  knowledge  you  have  of  the  Port^elain 
Manufactory  in  China. 

' '  But  I  have  a  further  interest  in  making  this  request,  as  I  am 
roncerned  in  a  porcelain  manufacture,  which,  from  the  similarity  of 
its  appearance,  answers  so  exactly  the  Chinese,  and  our  materials  so 
nearly  to  the  description,  that  I  have  little,  or  no  doubt  of  their 
])eing  of  the  same  natui*e. 
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the  first  of  the  kind  introduced  into  England,  and  now 
brought  to  great  perfection :  Its  texture  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  East  India  China,  and  will  wear 
equally  well  Some  of  the  old  stock  selling  remarkably 
cheap/* 

TWs  notice  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  in  settlement 
of  a  disputed  fact  Champion's  model  of  excellence 
was  not  ill  chosen,  and  hia  ''imitations  '  of  shape  and 


^ 
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jiattem,  frequently  bear  the  Dresden  mark  —  the 
crossed  swords  —  under  the  glaze.  In  the  Ma^tsr 
collection  of  Oiina,  at  the  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool, 


•*  Great  diflloiilties  I  have  eurmoimted  in  the  imdertaking^  y«  greater » 
MM  the  [ware]  bears  no  reeemhlaiit'e  to  the  other  Boglish  works  from 
whom  ther*?fore  Little  assifltance  eoiild  be  procured. 

'*Th*?  favfjur  I  have  to  ask  is,  in  what  manner  the  [ovens]  are 
[cijnirtrurted]  and  how  they  are  [charged,]  what  [fuel]  they  use,  and 
what  time  the  iiro  is  in  them,      I  hardly  can  suppose  yoti  can  hn 

0 
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are  some  examples  labelled  by  a  celebrated  connois- 
seur:— '' Dresden,  painted  at  Bristol"^  and  no  greater 
compliment  was  ever  paid  to  the  Bristol  potter. 

Having  in  view  the  high  value  set  upon  Bristol 
porcelain  at  the  present  moment,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  what  prices  were  obtained  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Champion's  advertisement  of  lOth  June,  1773, 
will  give  some  information  on  the  subject: — 

"  Complete  Tea  Sets  in  the  Dresden  taste,  highly 
ornamented  /^y  ys.od.tojCi2  1 2^.  ocl.  and  upwards.  Tea 
Sets,  43  pieces,  of  various  prices  as  low  as  jC2  2s.  od. 
Cups  and  Saucers  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  half  dozen, 
and  all  other  sorts  of  useful  Ware  proportionately  cheap." 


aoquaint'd  with  their  mixtures,  and  what  y*  difference  is  between  the 
Nankin,  and  other  China ;  but  whatever  knowledge  you  may  have  of 
the  Porcelain  Manufacture,  the  communication  of  it  will  confer  great 
obligations  on  me.     I  am,  &c." 

There  were  some  words  in  this  letter  evidently  illegible  and  blank 
spaces  are  left  for  them.  The  context  has,  however,  rendered  it  easy 
to  supply  them. 

In  a  letter  irom  Mr.  Bell,  dated  ''Antermony  March  4th,  1772/' 
he  says:  — 

**I  perceive  you  have  undertaken  a  great  and  laudable  work,  a 
Manufactory  of  Porcelain,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  Chinese  than 
any  yet  discovered  in  Europe ;  be  assured.  Sir,  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  in  the  least  contribute  to  its  success,  but  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  lights  into  the  construction  of  the 
Chinese  ovens,  and  it  is  with  regret  I  teU  you  it  was  owing  more  to 
youth  and  inattention  than  inability,  even  to  have  procured  a  model." 


*  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.8.A.,  who  arranged  the  ceramic  series 
of  this  collection,  has  since  published  his  opinion,  in  a  paper  on  the 
Museum.  He  says  '^  of  Bristol  china  are  some  examples  of  tea- ware, 
and  others  of  foreign  make  on  which  the  Bristol  mark  has  been 
added."— ilW  Journal,  1870,  page  208. 
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The  invoice  for  one  of  the  £2  2ii,  Od,  tea-s*ettj  aud 
two  butter-boats,  has  been  preserved.  Thi«  set  was 
ptirchased  from  William  Stephens.  As  he  was  then 
only  an  apprentice,  he  doubtless  procured  it  from  the 
factory  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  made  a  profit  by 
the  agency.  Every  piece  contained  in  the  list  is  still 
in  i>erfect  preservation,  and  four  out  of  five  pieces 
seen  by  the  author,  bear  the  Dresden  mark  under  the 
glaze,  and  no  other  Will  any  one  who  is  of  opinion 
that  ChAxMPION  sold  Dresden  china,  painted  in  Castle 
Green,  endeavour  to  explain,  how  china  marked  but 
iindecorated,  was  procured  in  quantity  from  a  foreign 
Royal  factory  and  sold  at  such  a  price,  despite  an 
almost  prohibitory  import  duty ! 


/ 


ltftfWTf»L  IHiltCISLAlN  rv%^  kSfU  ^XtOSXL     aOKXltlilt  c'ut.Llcno?^ 


It  is  probable  that  tins  use  of  a  foreign  mark  may 
have  cost  Champion  some  trouble  with  the  revenue 
Mtheen^.  Mr.  Edkins  has  several  coffee-cups,  each 
with  a  broad  patch  of  colour  on  the  bottom.  On 
carefully  remo\1ng  this  with  fine  sand-i taper  from  one 
examplep  the  Dresden  mark  of  the  cross  swords,  which 
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had  been  thus  obliterated  by  the  enameller,  appears 
under  the  glaze.  A  little  trick  played  by  Champion 
upon  some  officers  of  the  Customs,  who  officiously 
endeavoured  to  intercept  a  letter-bag  destined  for 
America,  led  no  doubt,  to  a  measure  of  retaliation. 
The  incident  will  be  found  related  in  his  biography. 

That  perfect  facility  in  manufacturing  hard  porcelain 
was  ever  attained  at  Plymouth,  is  a  delusion ;  and  it 
is  time  it  was  dispelled.  Baffled  by  the  difficulties  of 
proportioning  the  materials,  the  Plymouth  proprietors 
simply  abandoned  the  work.  Lord  Camblford,  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  writing  to  PoL- 
WHELE,  from  Boconnoc,  30th  November,  1790,  candidly 
makes  acknowledgment  of  the  reasons;  and  if  no  more 
WB»  spent  on  the  works  than  the  sum  mentioned,  the 
period  they  were  open  must  have  been  very  limited. 

"Lord  Camelford  to  Polwhele. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

With  regard  to  the  Porcelain  Manufactory, 
that  was  attempted  to  be  established  some  years  ago, 
and  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Bristol,  where 
it  failed ;  it  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cookworthy  upon 
a  ''friend  of  his''  having  discovered  on  an  estate  of 
mine  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  a  certain  white 
saponaceous  clay ;  and  close  by  it,  a  species  of  granite 
or  moorstone,  white  with  greenish  spots ;  which  he 
immediately  perceived  to  be  the  two  materials  described 
by  the  Missionary  PfeRE  D'Entrecolles,  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Chinese  porcelain ;  the  one  giving 
whiteness  and  body  to  the  paste,  the  other  vitrification 
and  transparency.  The  difificulties  found  in  proportioning 
properly  these  materials,  so  as  to  give  exactly  the 
necessary  degree  of  vitrification,  and  no  more,  and  other 
niceties  with  regard  to  the  manipulation,  discouraged  us 
from  proceeding  in  this  concern ;  after  we  had  procured 
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a  patent  for  the  use  of  our  materials,  and  expended  on  it 
between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds.  We  then  sold 
our  interest  to  Mr  Chami'hjn.  of  Bristol/'  (Prideatixs 
Reiics  of  Cookworihy.  page  4, ) 

It  IB  true,  there  in  abundant  evidence  of  [>rogre»Hive 
improvement  in  tlie  nianufaeture  of  china  bearing  the 
Plymoutli  mark,  % ,  but  the  finer  pieces,  compared 
wth  the  krge  nimiber  of  exquisite  works  that  owe 
their  existence  to  Bristol,  are  few  iiideed,    Mr.  Francis 

Fry  has  a  pair  of  vases  with 
the  Plymouth  mark  (fig.  31) 
fine  in  form  and  well  deco- 
nited,  but  of  coarser  paste 
than  any  Bristol  ware  known, 
Mr.  Fry  lias  aniHher  fine  and 
1  perfect  vase»  also  marked 
Plymouth ,  of ex(|uij^ite  paste. 
so  identical  in  texture,  form 
and  deeoratiun  with  one 
moHt  undoubtedly  made  by 
Cham  PI  OK,  and  procured 
direct  from  him  by  Mr. 
Fry's  grandfather*  that  it 
naturally  raises  the  question 
— where  was  the  fine  paste 
vase,  with  the  Plymoutli 
mark  made?  There  is  no 
tluubt  that  Champion's  mark 
was  a  plain  cross,  but  what 
was  the  mark  of  Willum 
Cookworthy  &  Co.,  BrtHliif, 
from  1770  to  1773?  Did 
Cookworthy  defer  to  Cha.m~ 
PION  and  adopt  his  mark, 
the    cross,  —  a    concessiou 
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most  improbable — or  did  they  continue  to  attach  the 
peculiar  symbol  for  tm,  that  was  the  prescriptive  sign 
of  the  Cornish  materials  in  use?  There  is  no  idle 
speculation  in  the  belief,  that  some  of  the  fine 
examples,  so  closely  resembling  Bristol  in  texture, 
form,  and  decoration,  were  made  in  Castle  Green, 
between  1770  and  1773,  under  the  Plymouth  patent; 
though  bearing  a  mark  that  had  been  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  product  in  another  locality.  There  is,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber, 
a  small  basin,  painted  with  dark  blue  flowers  under  the 
glaze,  that  corroborates  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis. 
It  bears  both  the  marks  —  Plymouth  and  Bristol, 
and  with  this  evidence  it  will  require  no  elaborate 
argument  to  create  a  belief,  that  after  the  works  were 
removed  to  Bristol,  the  original  mark  was  sometimes 
used.  The  absolute  identity  in  form,  paste,  glaze, 
and  ornament,  of  the  vase  bearing  the  Plymouth  mark 
in  Mr.  Fry's  collection,  with  others,  known  to  have 
been  procured  by  his  grandfather  from  the  Bristol 
factory,  and  made  there,  is  thus  more  reasonably 
accounted  for,  than  by  any  supposition  that  such 
similarity  arose  from  a  simple  employment  of  the 
same  workmen,  at  the  separate  localities.  The  sale  of 
a  manufactory  does  not  necessarily  include  a  transfer 
of  the  workmen  employed;  and  this  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  when  Champion  himself  disposed  of  his 
patent  right,  his  best  hands  did  not  follow  the  work, 
but  sought  employment  elsewhere. 

The  finest  pieces  of  porcelain  bearing  the  Plymouth 
mark,  that  are  known — Mr.  Fry's  vase  with  handles, 
just  mentioned ;  and  the  tea-pot  and  coffee-pot  in  the 
Scheeiber  collection — were  memorials  preserved  in 
Cookworthy's  family.  It  is  but  natural  to  believe, 
that  the  inventor  had  these  prepared  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  discovery  and  'patent,  at  the  time 
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when  the  work  had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of 
excellence,  and  that  the  original  mark  was  used  to 
indicate  the  manufacture  and  not  the  manufactory. 
The  style  of  these  relics  strongly  confirms  this  opinion. 
Cookworthy's  model  was  the  Asiatic — ^Champion's  was 
the  Dresden — and  the  Sohrbiber  tea  and  cofiee-pots, 
are  strictly  in  the  style  of  the  latter  factory: — a  rich 
marbled  ground  of  blue  over  the  glaze,  with  medal- 
lions containing  groups  of  ftowers  delicately  drawn, 
and  brilliantly  coloured.  If  such  faultless  pieces 
were  ever  made  at  Plymouth,  it  is  utterly  incredible 
that  Champion  could  have  publicly  asserted,  that'  he 
had  "improved"  the  porcelain  "from  a  very  imperfect 
to  an  almost  perfect  manufacture,"  as  it  will  be  found 
he  did,  in  his  "reply  "to  Wedgwood's  "memorial." 
CoOKWORTHY  would  havc,  as  publicly,  exposed  the 
shameless  audacity  of  such  a  claim,  had  it  been 
unfounded,  and  the  author  could  not  have  escaped 
a  well-deserved  humiliation. 

The  transfer  of  the  patent  right  to  Champion  having 
been  proposed,  the  terms  demanded  by  Cookworthy 
were  a  subject  of  debate  by  correspondence.  In 
October,  1773,  Champion's  sister  wrote  to  her  aunt 
Rogers,  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been 
made  at  a  personal  interview: — 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  add  that  the 
China  business  which  brought  him  [W.  Cookworthy]  to 
Bristol  is  settled.  I  hope  satisfactorily  to  both  Parties, 
indeed  I  had  always  hoped  when  they  met  it  would  be 
so.  My  Brother  often  represented  to  him  the  great 
injury  he  imagined  would  attend  a  Tax  for  ever  on  a 
work,  left  it  entirely  to  himself  to  make  his  own  terms 
to  which  he  promised  to  abide,  William  Cookworthy 
immediately  determined  that  he  would  give  up  the 
perpetual  claim,  and  fix  it  to  Ninety  nine  years,  the 
time  of  Lease  for  the  Clay.'* — (Correspondence,) 
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The  firm,  as  already  shewn,  was  changed  from 
William  Cookworthy  &  Co.,  to  Richard  Champion  & 
Co.,  in  the  poor-rate  assessment  from  September, 
1773,  but  the  legal  transfer  was  delayed,  owing  to 
Cookworthy  being  suddenly  recalled  to  Plymouth  by  a 
"  domestic  trouble"  (JournaL)  This  was  the  "  runaway 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Mary,  with  Benjamin  Hobson, 
a  Physician,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  had  always  been,  what  may  be  called, 
the  'pickle'  of  the  family,  though  there  was  never  any 
malice  in  her  mischief  Her  warm  heart,  however,  was 
not  one  that  could  long  brook  giving  pain  to  an  affectionate 
father.  She  soon  found  herself  constrained  to  implore 
his  forgiveness,"  {Memoir  of  Wm.  Cookworthy,  p.  60,) 
and  CooKWOETHY  was  not  the  man  to  be  deaf  to  such 
an  appeal.  Soon  after  this  reconciliation  she  became 
a  widow  and  returned  to  her  father's  home  and  heart. 
The  business,  interrupted  by  this  domestic  episode, 
was  completed  in  May,  1774,  when  Cookworthy  again 
visited  Bristol.  Mr.  Prideaux,  in  his  ''RelicSy'  &c., 
(p.  22,)  quotes  a  letter  to  Ann  Cookworthy,  Plymouth, 
dated  "  Bristol,  4th  day,  10  o'Clock,"  [4M  May,  1774,  by 
Sarah  Champions  yournal^  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 

"  My  dear  Cousin, 

'*When  I  wrote  my  last  to  thy  father,  I  hoped 
to  have  left  this  city,  last  second  day;  but  such  hath  been 
the  nature  of  the  affair  which  detains  me  here,  that 
diough  I  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
to  get  it  completed,  I  cannot  yet  succeed.  The  Attorney 
assures  me  that  we  shall  have  every  thing  ready  by  next 
5th  day;  and  if  he  is  as  good  as  his  word,  we  shall  finish 
our  matters  that  evening,  or  the  next  day  at  farthest. 
And  then  if  health  permits,  I  shall  set  out  in  the  machine, 
second  day  morning,  and  reach  Plymouth  on  fourth  day. 
P 
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"  I  aim  heartily  disposed  to  shew  every  mark  of  respect 
to  a  niece  so  sincerely  and  justly  esteemed  by  me ;  and 
it  hath  been  one  source  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  me, 
that  I  have  so  long  been  detained  here;  but  there  is  really 
a  necessity  for  my  closing  our  affair  before  I  leave  this 
city.  When  this  is  done,  I  shall  set  my  face  towards 
Plymouth  with  great  pleasure ;  not  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  Bristol ;  for  though  I  have  had  the 
load  of  important  and  difficult  affairs  on  my  mind,  and 
have  gone  through  a  real  fit  of  the  gout  in  my  side,  I 
have  been  helped  through  all  in  the  enjoyment. of  calm 
spirits,  and  inward  satisfaction. 

"  I  have  a  budget  full  of  interesting  matter  for  your 
entertainment  at  my  return.  I  have  not  had  the  least 
reason  to  complain  of  R.  Champion's  behaviour;  and 
all  my  acquaintance  at  Bristol,  have  shewn  me  much 
kindness  and  respect;  and  on  the  whole  my  time  hath 
been  spent  agreeably  amongst  them,  all  things  considered ; 
for,  considering  my  attention  to  China  wares,  the  closing 
of  my  business  with  R.  Champion,  the  settling  the  lovers' 
matters,  which  were  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  we 
imagined :  all  this  and  the  attending  meetings,  have  made 
the  last  month  the  busiest  one  to  me,  that  I  have  known 
for  many  years:  but  quiet  dependance  is  sufficient  to 
carry  us  safely  and  well,  through  all  those  things  in 
which  Providence  engages  us.  ^'^  *  *  ^^  *  *  * 
Farewell  my  dear  Cousin,  and  farewell  all  my  dear 
friends,  1  am  hastening  to  -meeting." 

**W.  C' 

This  settlement  of  "lovers'  matters''  was  the  projected 
^  yy£      -^y  '         marriage  of  R?  Champion's 

Ly/A4^  TA^^^^rn^ci^  youngest     sister,     Esther,* 

•»•  /**  whose  engagement  had  just 

*  EsTHEB  Champion  was  the  sister,  not  the  ** daughter,"  of  Kichasd 
Champion,  as  stated  in  the  Art  Journal^  1863,  p,  173. 
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been  announced,  and  in  whose  welfare  Cooeworthv 
took  more  than  an  ordinary  interest 

After  Richard  Cua^ipiox  had  secured,  by  purchase, 
the  entire  interent  in  the  patent  right,  he  began 
to  extend  the  manufacture  of  commoner  blue  and 
white  ware,  for  domeBtic  use.  There  has  been  some 
obscurity  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  ware, 
a«  marked  example's  are  of  exceeding  great  rarity. 
The  acquisition  by  Mr,  Fraxcis  Fry,  of  a  marked 
piece,  has  at  length,  satisfactorily  set  all  doubt  aside. 
Thi.H  example — a  coffee-cup — identical  in  form  with 
the  more  expensive  porcelain,  is  painted  with  flowers 
in  the  Indian  style,  and  marked  with  a  + ;  all  in  blue, 
under  tlie  gla^e.  But  the  glazing  is  in  no  degree  like 
what  Champion  used  on  hh  more  costly  ware>  To  this 
peculiarity  may  be  attributed  the  difficulty  hitherto 
LMjierieueed,   in   recognising    unmarked    examples  of 

this  special  product  of 
tlie  Bristol  works.  The 
glaze  uf  the  blue  and 
white  ware  was  much 
softer  than  that  which 
so  ciearly  distinguishes 
the  porcelain  of  Cham- 
pion from  all  others*  On 
comj>aring  an  example 
of  Dresden  or  India 
with  one  of  Bristol  make, 
by  reflected  light,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the 
Dresden  and  India  glaze 
is  a  clear,  glassy  covering,  over  a  semi-opaque  surface; 
the  body  and  glaze  may  be  seen  to  be  distinct  creations. 
On  the  contrary.  Champion's  glaze  had  so  close  an 
affinity  with  the  porcehiin  body,  that  it  entered  into 
combinatiim  with   it,  and   did   not  cover  it  with  an 
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independent  glassy  coating  like  the  Dresden.  It  was 
almost  a  self-glazed  ware.^  The  great  heat  required 
to  fuse  the  hard  glaze,  constituted  one  of  the  great 
risks  in  manufacture,  and  in  order  to  make  blue  and 
white  ware  at  a  cheaper  rate,  for  common  use,  a  softer 
glaze,  fusing  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  with 
consequently  less  risk  of  failure  in  the  gloss-kiln,  was 
adopted.  Guided  by  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  is 
now  possible,  that  much  hard  porcelain  not  hitherto 
attributed  to  Bristol,  may  be  satisfactorily  identified. 
Single  pieces,  such  as  jugs,  pickle  leaves,  &c.,  of  the 
usual  body  and  glaze  in  blue  and  white  with  the  +, 
are  by  no  means  rare;  but  the  special  and  cheaper 
ware  for  common  use,  is  seldom  met  with,  marked — 
and  perhaps  the  greater  portion  manufactured,  was  not 
so  distinguished.t  When  the  petition  for  an  extension 
of  the  protective  powers  of  government  was  presented, 
Champion  had  evidently  become  aware  how  profitable 
so  special  a  branch  of  the  porcelain  trade  might  be 
made,  and  laid  considerable  emphasis  upon  it,  in  his 
reply  to  Wedgwood's  objections ;  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nately too  late.  That  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
profitable  foundation  of  Champion's  manufacture,  was 
attempted  to  be  made  the  superstructure,  when  the 
capital  employed  in  making  costlier  and  less  saleable 
ware,  was  no  longer  at  his  command.  This  use  of  a 
softer  glaze,  has  led  to  some  erroneous  opinions  on 
the  ware  itself 


*  The  greater  portion  of  Champion's  china  was  glazed  **raw''  or 
dipped  before  firing.  On  some  of  his  figures,  which  in  manufacture 
had  been  fired  to  biscuit  before  dipping,  the  glaze  closely  resembles 
the  Dresden. 

t  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore,  of  Salisbury,  has  several  examples  of 
hard  porcelain  tea-cups,  unmarked,  but  undoubtedly  of  Champion's 
Bristol  manufacture.  They  are  neatly  decorated  with  scattered 
flowers,  simply  and  roughly  painted — evidently  "cottage  china." 
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Brongkiart,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rose,  states 
that  "soft  china"  was  actually  made  by  Champion  in 
1776,  This  w  erroneoun,  unless  Mr.  Rose  referred  to 
the  softer  glaze  of  the  blue  and  white  ware  already 
mentioned.  That  Champion  did  make  experiments 
in  a  soft  body,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  Mr.  Edkins  has 
in  his  collection,  two  coffee-cups  of  very  soft  paste, 
naarked  with  a  cross."'  But  the  rude  make  and 
coarse  decoration,  point  to  a  much  earlier  period* 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  any  serious  attempt 
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was  made  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  what 
Champion  emphatically  called  a  **  false "  porcelain, 
after  the  great  success  he  had  achieved  in  making 


•  ProfeafiOT  Chubcb  haa  Gxamined  one  of  these  cups— he  says  :  — 
Tliu  Bristol  porcelain  cup  m  thick  in  substance,  but  very  translucent ; 
Kinie  of  the  flowers  on  it  are  painted  with  that  peculiar  lilac  grey 
tisutmel  which  was  otx^asionally  umxI  to  mark  both  Plj-moiith  and 
Bfiiitol  plooes.  The  paste  is  rather  ea^iily  abraded  hj  the  file — the 
glase  with  greater  difficulty;  the  latter  lb  full  of  air  bubbles^  and 
}>erhapii  had  a  fekpathic  base. 
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the  '*trLic"  porcelain^  so  much  earUer  than  the  date 
quoted  The  proof  that  CtiAmnoN  did  not  make  Hoft 
\m^te  will  be  given  under  the  proper  daite^l77('L 

CiiAMPiuN  was  ambitiouB  to  rival  tlie  produetione 
of  Dresden,  both  in  texture  and  ornament;  and  with 
characteristic  candour  acknowledged  hi»  work  to  be 
in  direct  imitation  of  that  ware.  Many  figures  are 
extant  which  have  been  HUp|)os^ed  to  be  early  DreHden, 
remarkable  for  being  smaller  in  size  than  usual  Mr- 
En  Kms  has  many  of  tins  type*  If  these  figures  are — 
as  we  do  not  doubt — Bristol,  they  may  have  been 
moulded  by  Champion  from  those  of  Dresden ;  and  as 
his  hard-pawte  clay  M^ould  sliriiik  in  firing,  nearly,  or 
l)erlnips  (pnte  as  much,  as  the  modern  parian,  (which  is 
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reduced  one  fourth  in  the  kiln,)  it  will  *iccount  for  the 
reduction  in  si7.e.  Several  of  these  small  sized  figures 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Hcheeiber  collectinrK 

CiiAMPioN,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  of  the 
Dresden  model,  did  not  always  adopt  it.  Of  the 
group  engraved  {fig.  35)  from  Mr,  Francis  Fry's 
collection,  the  cream -ewer  and  coffee-cup  arc  in  the 
style  of  Sevres,  witli  more  gilding  than  usual,  but  weU 
balanced  by  colour.  The  fluted  euj)  of  white  and  gold, 
is  a  rare  exam])le  of  a  matmfacture,  admirably  suited  to 
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such  simple  but  graceful  form;  the  reflected  lights  on 
the  retiring  surfaces  of  the  flutes  being  very  effective. 
Although  he  copied  much  from  Dresden  types, 
success  in  direct  and  servile  imitation,  was  not  sufii- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  man  so  original  in 
his  ideas  as  Champion;  and  he  has  left  such  evidence 
of  inventive  genius,  in  some  of  his  works,  as  promised 
that  he  would  soon  surpass  what  he  modestly  professed 
only  to  imitate. 

That  he  did  produce  many  pieces  of  great  beauty 
and  singular  originality,  is  proved  by  his  vases,  which 
alone  would  stamp  any  factory  with  a  reputation. 

The  flower  plaques  made  at  the  Bristol  factory,  are 
wonderful  examples  of  the  application  of  hard  porce- 
lain, to  works  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  There  is 
a  diflTerence  in  style  in  some  of  these  triumphs  of 
artistic  skill  and  botanical  accuracy,  when  critically 
compared.  The  late  Kev.  John  Kellow  Goldney,  of 
Clifton,  had  one,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  initials 
*'G  G" — for  Gabriel  Goldney — in  dead  gold.     It  is 

in  the  original 
black  and  gold 
frame,  with  con- 
vex glass,  and  has 
on  the  back  a  memorandum,  in  Mr.  Gabriel  Goldney's 
autograph — "Specimen  of  Bristol  china  modeled  (suj 
by  Thomas  Briand  of  Derby,  1777." 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Rawlins  of  Liverpool,  grand- 
son of  Richard  Champion,  has  a  similar  piece,  with  the 
initials  "S  C" — for  Sarah  Champion — undoubtedly  by 
the  same  hand.  These  two  plaques,  though  beautifully 
modelled,  want  the  exquisite  grace  and  refinement 
which  characterize  some  others,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
Briaxd  was  not  the  only  flower-modeller  employed. 

An  engraving  from  a  fine  example  in  Mr.  Edkins's 
collection  (fig.  37)  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
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effect   produced   in    these    works*     The    flowers   are 
elaborately  modelled.     The  crown,  wreath  and  border 

are  thickly  gilt  with  deep 
red,  matted  gold,  wrought 
in  detail  with  the  burnifc*her; 
and  the  shield,  being  that  of 
France,  leads  to  the  natural 
conclunion  tliat  the  artist 
was  a  Frenchman, 

ANTHONY  A>UTT,  who  had 
been  a  thrower  and  painter 
at  Champion's  factory,  and 
who  died  in  Bristol  on  the 
3rd  May,  1851,  at  the  age 
of  92,  was  permitted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gabriel  (tOLDNKY, 

MUOTOL  rLOw:ra  plaqfh     ahhs  or  feawos,      r*     ii  i?  £>     r% 

BUKis.*^  toLUKtiTtoK  01     tllC     tirm     of     FOUNTKEY 

and  GoLDNEY,  potters,  to  exercise,  for  his  amuse- 
ment, the  skill  in  painting  he  had  acquired  in  Castle 
Green.  Mr.  Guldxey,  who  had  gone  into  the  potting 
business  late  in  life,  took  great  interest  in  the  details 
of  Champion's  manufacture,  related  by  Amatt,  who 
once  contemptuously  observed,  that  "  Champion  s  best 
modeller  was  a  mountebank  of  a  Frenchman,  picked 
up  at  his  fathers  show/'  Whilst  searching  the  local 
journals  for  notices  of  the  Bristol  china  works,  an 
advertisement  was  found  in  **  Felix  Farley's  Journal/' 
August  31st,  1771,  of  which  we  give  an  extract: — 


'•  Lately  arrived  in  this  City  (from  London)  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  Taylor's  Hall,  Broab  Street,  from  Ten 
o'clock  in  the  Morning,  till  Seven  in  the  Evening.  That 
unparalleled  Model  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Paris, 
which  has  during  the  space  of  several  years  given  an 
entire  satisfaction  to  some  of  the  Royal  Family,  likewise 
Great  Numbers  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  Curious  of 
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that  Capital.  This  admirable  piece  of  Architecture,  of 
immense  Labour,  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  World, 
engaged  Twenty  two  Years  close  Study  and  Application, 
of  the  late  ingenious  Monsieur  Le  Quoi,  Architect  to  his 
Majesty  Louis  the  XV^*^  *  *  *  *  j|.  being  i8  feet 
in  Length  and  Breadth  (the  whole  formed  of  Wood)  the 
Scale  of  which  is  72  feet  to  an  Inch,  observed  in  all  the 
Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  Palaces,  Hotels,  Bridges, 
River,  Gardens,  Trees,  Ground  Plots,  &c.,  and  the 
Houses  of  the  Citizens,  which  are  computed  to  be  above 
53,000  in  Number,  are  so  distinctly  copied  hf  an  exact 
Survey,  in  every  Particular,  that  it  will  convey  to  those 
who  have  never  been  in  that  Great  Metropolis  a  stronger 
idea  of  it,  than  can  be  acquired  by  a  transient  Inspection  of 
the  Place  itself,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  been 
there  may  distinguish  the  very  houses  they  resided  in/* 

Mr.  George  Harbison  in  his  Memoir  of  Cookworthy, 
says,  (page  48)  that  "he  engaged  the  assistance  of  a 
French  artist  Mons.  Soqui."  A  more  recent  writer  has 
suggested  a  correction  of  this  name  to  "Saqui/'  If 
the  obsen^ation  of  Anthony  Amatt  had  any  truth  or 
significance,  the  name  might  have  been  Le  Quoi,  which 
written  Leqtioi  might  have  led  to  the  error;  and  the 
**show" — simply  a  vulgarism — was  possibly  the  exhibi- 
tion noticed.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support 
this  speculation,  but  as  Mr.  Harbison  has  already 
been  proved  to  be  in  error  when  writing  of  Bone, — 
a  mistake  in  deciphering  a  French  surname  is  likely 
enough ;  and  considering  the  great  similarity  of  the 
cursive  capitals,  L  and  8,  in  even  ordinary  M88.,  it 
may  be  excused. 

The  production  of  these  flower  pieces  could  never 
have  been  undertaken  for  profit;  the  actual  trade  cost 
being  more  than  five  pounds  each.  8ome  of  them 
have  armorial  bearings  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  probable 
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they  were  coiiijjlimeiitary  gifts  to  personal  frieiulH/'  as 
in  the  ease  of  one  prenented  to  Mr.  Joseph  BMrrn, 
now  in  the  poHHCt^nion  of  his  daughter,  and  on  whose 
authority  the  cost  is  recorded.  The  romantiu  incident 
of  this  liaving  been  stolen  and  recovered  many  year« 
afterwards,  by  jmrchase  at  a  public  sale,  is  well  known. 

Another  example  (tig.  38)  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  R.  NiOHT- 
INGALK,  bears  an  armorial  coat, 
surrounded  with  a  v^reath  in 
excellent  preservation*  Isaac 
Elton  married  a  daughter  of 
James  Tiernev,  of  Theobalds, 
Herts,  (Burke  says  a  daughter 
of  the  Rt  Hon.  Georok  Tierney) 
and  thin  plaque  exhibits  the 
family  connexion.  It  has  been 
erroneously  stated  to  be  Elton 
impaling  Durbin, 
The  alliance  of  the  Hahfohd  and  Lloyd  familieH  is 
shown  in  one  of  these  flower  pieces  (fig.  39.)  8able 
two  bends  argent  on  a  canton  azure  a  bend  or, 
impaling,  sable  a  chevron  between  three  fleur de-lis 
argent.  Crest,  out  of  a  coronet  issuing  fire  flames 
j>roj)er,  a  griffin's  head  or  between  two  wings  azure, 
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*  '*  Lit^ly  B.t>f"KlNOHAM  AH  wt*ll  BM  myi^t^lf  aj-e  ext^eedingly  obligeii  to 
jou  for  the  very  eleg^unt  China  flowt^rs  which  you  have  so  politely 
sent  to  her. 

"  I  mnst  add  my  uon^ratiilations  tn  you  on  yotir  having  brought-  3^0 ur 
Manufa*'t*:)Ty  to  gtmh  a  pitcli  of  f*X4i6lU*nre  a&  far  s^iirpanses  anything 
f>f  th»  sort  w*:^  htts  ever  been  ftttempte^l  to  be  exeftuted  in  china  ware. 

**  If  it  should  prove  a  maniiiaetory  in  which  the  profit  to  the 
manufaeturer  bt^ars  a  ju8t  proportion  to  the  ploasun^  ^mh  piec^t?  will 
ffivo  the  poj+seBf^or^  T  think  it  will  turn  out  very  advantageous.  1 
heartily  wish  it  ma3%  and  shall  always  be  anxious  for  yaur  aurtt^Hfi 
in  what  you  nndertake." — {Letter  froni  (7w  Marqtiis  of  liockin^fmm  io 
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fire  issuing  from  the  mouth,  Boittell  says  that:— 
"the  Harfords  record  the  alliance  of  an  heiress  of  the 
ScROP^^i  with  their  house,  by  adding  the  arms  of  Scrope, 
so  famous  in  their  severe  simplicity,  to  their  parental 
shield.  A  good  example  occurs  on  the  brass  to  Anthony 
Harford,  A»a  1590,  at  Cotesoll  in  Herefordshire/'  The 
ScEOPE  nrmn  are  sable  a  bend  or.     Wliether  thiB  piece 

commemorated  the  marriage 
of  *' Edward  Harford,  Esq., 
with  Elizabeth  the  daughter 
of  Edward   Lloyd,   Esq.,   of 
Bristol,    1 716"  (Burke)  or  of 
Mark    Haeford,  of   Brif^tol, 
I  with  Sarah  Lloyd  in   17G2, 
is  not  known;  but  the  latter 
is    most    probable*       Bar  ah 
Champion   calla   her   **  cousin 
Lloyd/*     (yournaL)    It  is  a 
fine  work  in  very  good  pre- 
servation, and  it*  tlie  property 
of  Mr.  Fry. 
works  described  are  oval— about  six  inches  high 
tnches  wide — ^but  groups  of  flowers,  in  exquisite 
taste,    on    circular    plaques 
of  about   three  and  a  lialf 
inches  in  diameter,  were  also 
produced     A  few  of  these, 
have,    in    careful    custody, 
escaped  the  effects  of  time 
(see  figure  40)    Lady  Diana 
IJeauclerc  presented  one  to 
Horace  Walpolr,  which  was 
sohl  at  Strawberry  Hill — lot 
112  of  the  12th  day's  sale. 
Mr.  Makryat  records  it  as 
being  now  in  the  possession 


The 
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of  Mr.  HowEL  GwYN,  of  Dryffryn,  Neath,  South  Wales 
Mr.  James  Rawlins  of  Wrexham,  and  Mr.  Richar: 
Champion  Rawlins  of  Hafod,  Ruabon,  Champion' 
grandsons,  have  each  an  example  of  these  cu'cula 
pieces  in  most  perfect  condition.  Mr.  Edeins  has  on 
of  larger  size — six  inches  and  an  eighth  in  diameter- 
of  great  beauty,  engraved  (fig.  41.)  From  the  Bbitai 
collection. 

The  author  has  a  fine  circular  flower  plaque,  pre 
sented  to  him  by  Messrs.  C.  E.  and  R  C.  Rawunj 


I 
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The  value  and  interest  of  this  example  are  greatl 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  bee 
preserved  in  Champion's  family.  It  is  in  exquisit 
preservation,  with  the  original  glazed  frame.  Th 
design  is  similar  to  Mr.  Edkins's  (engraved  fig.  4] 
but  of  smaller  size. 

Mr.  Edkins  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  finet 
flower    plaque   known;    of   larger   size    than    usua 
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Besides  its  artistic  mei^it,  it  has  a  deep  historic 
interest.  It  bears  on  a  central  medallion  the  profile 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  None  of  these  works  are 
marked,  but  if  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  this  chef  d'osuvre,  it  may  be  dismissed;  for  Mr. 
Edkins  has  another  cast  of  Franklin^  from  the  same 
mouldy  on  a  plain  circular  medallion,  marked  at  the 
back  with  the  Bristol  + ,  clearly  and  delicately  incised. 
For  some  years,  the  character  of  the  paste  not  having 
been  observed,  this  medallion  had  been  accepted  as 
Sevres,  until  a  small  label,  gummed  on  the  back,  was 
washed  off,  and  the  Bristol  mark  exposed.  Champion's 
admiration  of  Franklin  evidently  impelled  him  to 
produce  this  elaborate  work,  which  is  the  most 
important  one  that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Calcu- 
lating from  the  date  of  Franklin's  residence  in  Paris, 
it  could  not  have  been  executed  much  before  1778, — 
the  best  period  of  the  Bristol  works.  ^''^^ 

One  of  Mr.  Fry's  magnificent  series  of  vases  exhibits 
the  tasteful  and  artistic  application  of  modelled  flowers 
to  larger  works  (plate  V.)  A  botanic  wreath — every 
blossom  of  which  may  be  recognised — is  gracefully 
cast  ovier  mask  handles,  with  charming  effect.  The 
landscape  and  flowers  are  enamelled  in  bright  blue, 

*  The  following  letter  appears  to  refer  to  another  copy  of  this 
work : — 

<«  •  •  #  J  have  to  thank  you  for  your  introduction  to  your  friend 
here,  who  received  me  very  politely.  I  have  dined  with  him  and 
hem  [  ]  times  and  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  letters 

to  his  Mends.  He  begs  his  Compliments,  and  is  much  obliged  for 
your  present,  which  arrived  in  perfect  safety.  He  says  that  there 
is  a  good  likeness  with  Wedgwood  and  Bentley's,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  he  wears  his  hair,  which  is  rather  strait  and  long 
instead  of  a  Wig,  and  is  very  high  in  his  forehead.** — From  the  copy 
of  a  UUer  withaui  signature^  dated  Farias  Zrd  J  any,  1778. 

Wedgwood's  medallion  of  Fraioclin  has  the  wig  as  stated. 
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on  very  pure  paste.  This  is  an  exquisite  work,  in  fine 
preservation,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  those  described 
by  Champion,  as  specially  prepared  for  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  applied  for  an 
extension  of  his  patent. 

These  special  productions  of  the  Bristol  porcelain 
works  have  been  noticed  here,  without  reference  to 
order  of  date,  to  show,  by  contrast,  their  particular 
merits. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between 
the  purchase  of  the  patent  and  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  prolonged 
the  right.  Champion  must  have  been  too 
closely  engaged  in  other  business,  to  have 
iN8n)&had  much  leisure  for  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  his  factory;  but  the  statement  he  made 
to  the  House,  in  his  reply  to  Wedgwood,  that  he 
had  already  brought  his  work  to  great 
perfection,  is  fully  proved  by  the  tea- 
set  made  for  Mr.  Joseph  Harford, 
Iron  Merchant,^^  which  is  dated  1774 
(ftg.  42.)  The  paste  and  decoration 
are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the 
pieces  are  the  earliest  dated  ones 
known  (fig.  43.) 
A  contested  election  does  not  often  leave  many 
artistic  relics  whereby  to  remember  it.  That  of 
Bristol  in  1774,  is  at  least,  an  exception.  When 
Edmund  Burke  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  city,  he,  with  his  brother  RichaIid, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  one  of  Champion's  friends, 


48. 

CUP  OF  THE  HAIIFOED 

SERVICE. 

EDKINS   COLLECTION. 


*  This  is  tho  tradition.  The  author  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
this  tea-sot  was  made  for  Burke's  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Hickey,  whoso 
name  will  be  found,  in  future  pages,  in  connection  with  Champion's 
warehouse  in  London. 
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Mr*    Joseph    Smith,   a 


merchant,    and    during    the 
election  they  resided  with 


%9^        y  19,  Queen  Square.     Burke 

was  80  charmed  with  this  polite  attention,  that  he 
commissioned  Champion  to  make  a  tea-service,  on 
which  he  was  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
for  presentation  to  Mrs.  Smith  a^  a  souvenir, 
'  Many  pieces  of  this  remarkal>le  work  are  to  be 
fotmd  in  various  collections,  and  some  of  it  still 
remains  in  the  possession  of  Mrs,  Sivhth's  daughter — 
Miss  Smith  of  Berkeley  Crescent  (fig,  45.)    Independent 


CfT  AJTO  ai^CFCSVe-SMITII  TIA  SMtfTCm       FHY  COLLBCTtOK-mGHTISaALlS  COLLECTION. 
[l>eBJ.r«D  WOK.  TDK  "AltT  JO|!1t^AL,'*  l^i.] 

of  the  great  Iiistoric  interest  of  these  relies,  the  purity 
and  ejECellence  of  the  paste,  as  well  as  the  beauty  and 
execution  of  the  elaborate  ornamentation,  command 
special  admiration. 

The  shape  is  from  a  Dresden  model,  and  the  painting 
is  also  of  that  ceramic  school  Wreaths  and  festoons  of 
laurel,  in  green ;  not  we  apprehend,  solely  because  it  was 
ButtKE^s  electioneering  badge,  as  frequently  asserted, 
but  because  laurel  is  green  and  it  was  Champion*s  most 
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successful  and  favourite  colour.  Each  piece  bears  the 
arms  of  the  Smith  family,  beautifully  emblazoned;  and 
the  initials  of  Mrs.  Smith's  name,  painted  in  bright 
blossoms,  with  rare  precision  and  delicacy.  The 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  china  painter  is  severely 
tested  when  using  gold  in  decoration.  Although  this 
seductive  material  is  freely  applied  on  this  service, 
the  treatment  of  it  is  so  broad  and  simple,  that 
great  richness  has  been  attained,  without  gaudiness. 
Champion's  artist  depended  on  the  eflfect  of  matted 
gilding,  very  delicately  wrought  with  a  burnished 
pattern,  rather  than  on  a  merely  bright  surface;  and 
the  contrast  of  the  deep  green  and  dead  gold  is 
charming.  There  is  no  trace  or  record  of  the  artist 
employed;  but  comparing  the  execution  of  the  floral 
monogram  with  some  flowers  on  a  miniature  in  enamel, 
signed  "Edwd  Shiercliff,  Bristol,  pinxit  1765"  they 
appear  to  be  from  the  same  hand.  The  miniature  in 
question  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  white  silk  hat, 
white  muslin  dress,  elaborately  needle-worked;  neck- 
lace of  pearls,  with  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  passion 
flowers.  It  is  a  work  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty; 
on  an  oval,  two  inches  and  five-eighths  by  two  inches 
and  one-eighth.  Shiercliff  was  the  son  of  Edward 
Shiercliff,  bookseller,  11,  St.  Augustine's  Back,  Bristol 
— and  his  name  appears  in  "Sketchley's  Directory"  for 
1775-6,  as  a  miniature  painter.  This  fine  work  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn,  of  Twickenham. 

If  the  results  of  Champion's  labours  were  of  such 
excellence  when  he  was  urged  by  pride,  he  far 
surpassed  them  when  he  worked  for  love.  The  most 
elaborately  ornamented  tea-service  known,  was  made 
by  him,  as  the  joint  gift  of  himself  and  his  wife,  to 
Mrs.  Burke  (plate  VI.)  Two  figures  representing, 
respectively — Liberty,  holding  a  spear  surmounted  by 
a  Phrygian  cap   and  a  shield   bearing  the   Gorgon's 
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head,  and  Plenty,  with  a  cornucopia, — support  a 
pedestal,  on  which  stands  Hymen,  with  a  flaming 
torch.  The  pedestal  bears  a  shield,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  Burke  impaling  Nugent,  and  is  inscribed 
at  the  foot: — 

I.  BVRKE.  OPT.   B.  M. 
R.  ET  I.  CHAMPION.  D.   D.D. 

PIQNVS.  AMICITI>E. 
III.  NON.  NOV.   MDCCLXXiV.* 

All  the  large  pieces  bear  this  design.  The  tea-cups 
alone  are  somewhat  different — the  pedestal  and  arms 
remain,  but  the  supporting  figures  are  necessarily 
absent,  from  want  of  space.  All  the  cups  bear  also, 
on  either  side,  a  wreath  of  roses,  from  which  hang 
the  scales  of  Justice,  crossed  by  a  spear  bearing  the 
Phrygian  cap,  and  a  flaming  torch — and  the  hands  of 
Friendship  clasping  a  caducous.  Each  piece  has  a 
rich  border  of  Arabesque  gold,  enclosing  spaces  of 
Byzantine  pattern-work,  on  canary  yellow;  but  there 
is  less  gilding  than  on  the  Smith  set.  The  covered 
pieces  have  wreaths  of  modelled  flowers,  in  white, 
round  the  lids.t    Taken  as  an  effort  of  manufacture. 


*  Translated: —  "  R.  and  J.  Champion  gave  this  as  a  token  of 
friendship  to  J.  Bubke  the  best  of  British  wives  on  the  3rd  day 
of  November,  1774."  The  date  is  that  of  Burke's  return  as  Member 
for  Bristol. 

t  This  service  is  now  dispersed,  and  the  prices  obtained  shew  how 
highly  its  interest  and  beauty  were  estimated  by  collectors.  The 
tea-pot  brought  at  auction,  £190 ;  and  afterwards  by  private  sale, 
£210.  A  chocolate  cup  and  saucer,  £90.  These  two  examples  are  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Wm.  Eomain  Callender,  of  Ashbume  House, 
Manchester.  A  cup  and  saucer  sold  for  £70 ;  and  another,  a  little 
imperfect,  for  £40.  The  covered  milk  jug  brought  £115.  Two 
flower  pieces  were  also  sold  —  one,  the  arms  of  Burke  impaling 
NtJGEsr;  another  with  J  B  (for  Jane  Burke)  in  gold — siirrounded 
with  modelled  flowers.  They  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry, 
and  are  chamung  examples  of  these  interesting  memorials. 
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simply,  the  cost  of  labour  must  have  have  been 
enormous,  as  the  inscriptions,  on  the  whole  set, 
numbered  no  less  than  2400  letters.  That  this 
exquisitely  imagined  gift  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  statesman  to  whom  it  was  presented,  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  posterity  has  pronounced  a  remarkable 
verdict  on  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  work — some 
of  the  pieces  have  realised  thrice  the  value  of  their 
weight  in  pure  gold  I 

However  interesting  these  two  services  may  be, 
on  account  of  the  historical  incidents  with  which 
they  are  associated,  they  are  to  be  valued  still  more,  as 
proving  how  excellent  the  manufacture  had  become,  at 
a  date  that  may  be  approximately  determined.  They 
were  commenced  in  1774,  and  were  probably  com- 
pleted before  Champion  petitioned  for  an  extension 
of  his  patent,  in  1775.  Executed,  moreover,  without 
reference  to  either  time,  labour  or  expense,  they 
afford  indisputable  evidence,  that  had  the  works  been 
adequately  supported,  they  might  have  successfully 
rivalled  the  famous  royal  factories  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden. 

Champion*s  introduction  to  Edmund  Burke  produced, 
in  after  days,  unlooked-for  results;  and  if  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  had  been  a  long  and  prosperous 
one,  the  Bristol  china  potter  might  have  left  his  mark 
on  History,  as  a  politician,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  to  seek  far  for  the  record  of  his  labours. 


CHAPTER  THE   FOURTH. 


CHAMPION,  ONE  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  BRISTOL 
LIBRARY  SOCIETY — HE  RESIDES  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE — 
MOVES  INTO  THE  OLD  MARKET — PURCHASES  A  HOUSE  AT 
HF^'BURY — ** BURKE'S  window" — HENBURY  HOUSE  HELD  BY 
ALDERMAN  DANIEL — HOUSE  IN  CASTLE  GREEN — IN  UNION 
STREET — ALARMING  ACCIDENT  TO  SARAH  AND  ESTHER 
CHAMPION — RESCUE  BY  MR.  UNDERWOOD — ESCAPE  FROM 
SERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES — HANNAH  MORE — SARAH  CHAMPION 
VISITS  HER  SCHOOL  IN  PARK  STREET — THE  PUPILS  RECITE 
THE  "SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS" — SARAH  CHAMPION'S 
REGRETS — RICHARD  CHAMPION  PURCHASES  WILLL4M  COOK- 
WORTHY'S  PATENT  IN  1773 — THE  TERMS — COOKWORTHY'S 
NAME  DISAPPEARS  FROM  THE  RATE-BOOKS  —  CHAMPION 
EXTENDS  HIS  WORK  —  SELLS  HIS  HOUSE  IN  THE  OLD 
MARKET — JOSEPH  HIS  HALF-BROTHER  LEAVES  CAMBRIDGE 
AND  ENTERS  THE  ARMY — BECOMES  PAYMASTER  OF  THE 
FORCES  IN  INDIA — HIS  LITERARY  WORKS — ACTORS  LEGALLY 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS — PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  HARPER 
—  THE  LICENSING  ACT — INTENDED  TO  PROTECT  WALPOLE 
AGAINST  FIELDING — LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  SPEECH  IN  OPPO- 
SITION TO  THE  ACT — CHAMPION'S  OPINION  OF  THEATRICAL 
AMUSEMENTS — PROPRIETORS  OF  BRISTOL  THEATRE  PETITION 
PARLIAMENT  FOR  A  PATENT — OPPOSED  BY  A  DEPUTATION 
FROM  BRISTOL — CHAMPION  A  DEPUTY — SUCCESS  OF  THE 
OPPOSITION  —  THE  ACTORS  IN  BRISTOL  CONTINUE  TO  BE 
LEGALLY  ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS  —  HISTORY  REPEATS 
ITSELF  —  JOSEPH  CHAMPION  OPPOSES  HIS  DAUGHTER 
ESTHER'S  MARRIAGE  —  SHE  CARRIES  HER  POINT  —  HER 
MARRIAGE  —  SARAH  CHAMPION'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
MARRIAGE    FEAST. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   CHAMPION    FAMILY. 

1771-1774. 


Richard  Champion  as  Merchant  and  Potter. 

During  the  three  years  from  1771  to  1774  but  little  is 
known  of  Richard  Champion's  career."*  The  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  his  porcelain  was  progressive 
and  must  have  necessarily  occupied  much  of  his  time. 
Still,  he  had  leisure  for  other  pursuits,  and  one  of 
these  was  a  constant  and  unremitting  study  of  America 
and  her  resources;  a  study,  that  in  after  years,  was 
productive  of  much  credit  to  him,  as  a  man  of  ability, 
though  it  failed  to  yield  him  substantial  profit.  His 
love  for  that  country  did  not,  however,  render  him  less 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  own.  The  new-born 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  America  found  a 
responsive  echo  in  his  breast,  but  fearing  the  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue  from  a  sympathetic  spread 
of  such  extreme  liberal  opinions,  amongst  the  ignorant 
classes  in  England,  he  strove,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  education,  as 

*  The  volume  of  correspondence  relating  to  tliis  period  is  lost. 
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an  antidote  to  tlie  evils  he  anticipated.  The  imj)or- 
tance  of  educating  the  people,  as  a  step  towards  national 
prosperity,  was  as  thoroughly  appreciated  in  Champion's 
day  as  it  is  now ;  and  that  greater  progress  was  not 
made,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  rulers,  but  of  the  people. 
For  the  lower  classes  in  Bristol,  the  opportunity  for 
education  has  always  been,  more  or  less,  at  hand,  but 
the  inclination  to  accept  it  has  been  wanting.  The 
middle  classes  had  comparatively  fewer  facilities  to 
expand  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  intellect. 

A  century  ago,  it  was  difficult,  in  a  city  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  to  satisfy  the 
literary  appetites  of  those  who  hungered  for  the  new 
w^orks  of  the  day.  The  present  facilities  afforded  by 
circulating  libraries  did  not  then  exist;  and  America 
and  the  colonies  are  now  as  closely  acquainted — in 
point  of  time — with  w^hat  passes  in  the  London  w^orld 
of  literature,  as  Bristol  was  in  those  days.  Within  the 
author's  memory,  the  arrival  in  a  country  town,  of 
the  bookseller's  *' monthly  parcel,"  was  an  event  that 
brought  satisfaction  to  many  a  reader,  whose  eager 
curiosity  ^vas  gratified  by  a  passing  examination  of 
new  books,  that  were  destined  for  the  shelves  of 
richer  neighbours.  Even  at  a  much  later  date,  the 
opportunities  which  were  afforded,  at  a  distance  from 
London,  for  the  perusal  of  new  books,  to  those  whose 
incomes  would  not  afford  the  expense  of  purchasing 
them,  were  few  and  far  between.  Bristol  made  an 
early  struggle  to  form  a  local  library,  where  a  i)oor 
man  might  satisfy  his  hearts  desire,  in  the  perusal  of 
costly  volumes,  without  much  diminishing  the  contents 
of  a  lean  purse;  and  the  ettbrt  was  successful.  On 
the  2\\d  December,  1772,  a  meeting  was  held,  having 
for  its  purpose,  tlie  establishment  of  a  subscrii)tion 
librarv.  As  miolit  be  anticipated,  Joseph  IlAitKoui) 
an<l  KicHARi)  Champion  were  amongst  the  proniotei-s 
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of  the  scheme.    At  the  meeting,  there  were  present  :— 

MR.   JOHN  PEACH  MR.    RICHARD   CHAMPION 

MR.   JOHN  FORD  MR.   MARK  HARFORD 

MR.  JOS.   HARFORD  MR.   WILL^  BULLER 

DR.   SAM.   FARR  DR.   AB^  LUDLOW 

REV.    MR.    ESTLIN  MR.    JOS.    SMITH 

Of  these,  all  save  three,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Estlin  and  Mr. 
Duller,  were  personal  friends  of  Richard  Champion, 
and  their  names  are  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
correspondence  and  in  his  sister's  journal.  On  the 
15th  December,  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  mentioned, 
with  seventeen  others,  agreed  to  form  a  Society,  to  be 
called  the  "Bristol  Library  Society."  The  preliminaries 
being  settled.  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the 
well  known  author  of  ''Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies^' 
accepted  the  office  of  president;  and  Joseph  Harford 
and  Richard  Champion  were  appointed  members  of 
the  committee.  In  1774,  Edmund  Burke  made  a 
donation  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  Society.  Champion 
gave  to  the  library  a  fine  copy  of  the  works  of  Justus 
Lipsius,  in  8  vols.,  and  many  of  Burke's  publications, 
as  they  successively  appeared.  The  names  of  Joseph 
Harford  and  Richard  Champion  are  found  upon  the 
committee  till  1782,  when  in  March — the  time  of 
appointing  new  members — that  of  Champion  disappears. 
Tliis  fact,  it  will  be  observed,  is  confirmatory  of  the 
date  fixing  the  time  when  he  left  Bristol.  This  Society 
still  flourishes,  but  there  are  perhaps  few  who  know 
that  the  Bristol  china-potter  was  one  of  its  founders. 

When  Champion  married,  in  1764,  he  went  to  live  in 
St.  James's  Square,  but  soon  moved  to  a  house  of  his 
own,  in  the  Old  Market.  He  afterwards  purchased  a 
house  at  Henbury  from  Jonathan  Neat,  and  from  May, 
1773,  this  was  his  residence  till  he  quitted  Bristol.  It 
s 
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was  here,  in  after  days,  he  was  the  host  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  the  bow  window  of  the  dining  parlour  was 
thenceforward  called  "Burke's  window" — it  was  his 
favourite  seat.  Alderman  Daniel  resided  in  this  house 
until  his  death,  and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  The  house  No.  17,  Castle  Green,  occupied  for 
a  few  years  only,  was  convenient  for  accommodating 
the  numerous  apprentices  to  the  china  work,  and  one 
in  Union  Street  was  used  for  business  purposes  only. 

A  few  days  after  Richard  Champion  went  to  reside 
at  Henbury,  his  sisters,  Sarah  and  Esther  Champion, 
met  with  an  alarming  accident,  from  the  consequences 
of  which  they  were  mercifully  preserved.  Sarah 
Champion  thus  describes  the  occurrence: — "On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  May  we  left  Henbury,  in  order  to 
take  a  journey  which  we  had  planned  about  a  fortnight 
before,  with  W.  Hopton,  whom  we  expected  to  meet 
that  evening  at  Gloucester.  The  occasion  of  it  was,  the 
hope  of  re-establishing  my  sister's  health,  which,  since 
her  recovery  from  fever,  no  means  hitherto  used  had 
been  able  to  effect ;  and  although  the  weather  was 
remarkably  wet  on  our  rising,  yet,  as  from  the  season 
of  the  year  we  expected  it  to  improve,  we  pursued  our 
intention,  and  set  out  with  a  servant  and  a  driver,  whom 
we  knew.  '"'  "^^  ^''  '^  At  Cambridge,  a  village  about 
five  miles  from  Newport,  the  waters  were  out,  but  the 
driver  expressing  no  apprehension  we  made  no  objection 
— besides  we  knew  that  a  hearse  and  coach  had  passed 
with  safety.  The  road,  adjoining  the  Avon,  was  covered 
with  waten*  We  had  not  gone. many  yards  on  it  before 
the  shaft  horse  fell  down,  drew  the  other  after  him,  and 
over-turned  the  chaise  into  the  river ;  but  with  such 
violence  that  it  soon  rebounded  and  was  upright,  and 
the  current  being  strong,  the  horses  swam  towards  the 

*  A  river  called  the  **  Little  Avon,"  in  Monmouthshire. 
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bridge.  The  chaise  gradually  filled,  the  glasses  being 
up.  We  put  down  one  of  the  sides  to  call  for  assistance, 
several  men  being  on  the  bank  within  hearing.  They 
could  do  nothing  for  us.  The  feelings  of  that  solemn 
moment  are  not  to  be  described.  How  long  we  were  in 
this  situation,  I  know  not ;  but  I  recollect  that  we  were 
soon  surrounded  by  people,  two  of  whom  endeavoured 
to  draw  us  forcibly  out  of  the  chaise  window,  which 
served  only  to  render  our  situation  more  painful,  as  the 
chaise  was  filled  with  water,  and  only  our  heads  kept 
above  it  We  felt  it  inexpressibly  cold.  We  were — as 
we  were  afterwards  told — in  this  situation  about  half  an 
hour;  most  of  which  time  we  had  ropes  round  our  waists 
for  support  They  then  sawed  off  the  top  of  the  door  to 
get  us  out.  The  horses  were  drowned,  but  the  driver 
gained  the  bank  in  safety." — (JournaL)  This  opportune 
assistance  was  directed  by  Mr.  Underwood,  whose 
works  near  the  spot,  were  stopped  by  the  flood;  and 
his  men,  necessarily  idle,  were  near  at  hand.  He 
promptly  despatched  messengers  to  Gloucester  and 
to  Bristol,  and  the  poor  half  drowned  ladies  were 
fetched  home  by  their  brother,  Richard  Champion, 
full  of  gratitude  for  their  merciful  deliverance  from 
death.  Fortunately,  the  invalid  sister  escaped  all 
consequences  more   serious  than  a  cold. 

Amongst  the  acquaintances  of  Sarah  Champion, 
was  the  celebrated  Hannah  More,  who  kept  a  school 
in  Park  Street,  Bristol;  and  Sarah  Champion  records 
a  visit  to  her  house,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  her 
pupils  recite  her  "  Search  after  Happiness."  This 
exhibition  was  unsuited  to  Sarah  Champion's  taste, 
and  she  regretted  it,  **  as  doing  too  great  a  violence  to 
the  native  modesty  of  a  young  girl  to  put  upon  her  such 
a  task"  before  a  numerous  auditory. 

This  year,  (1773,)  was  an  important  era  in  the  china 
business  of  Richard  Champion,  as  he  acquired  the 
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the  6th  May,  1774.  To  meet  the  increased  expenses 
of  his  extended  works,  Champion  sold  his  house  in  the 
Old  Market,  where  he  usually  resided  during  the 
winter,  ''not  choosing  to  keep  two  such  good  houses" 
as  that  and  his  Henbury  residence. 

In  December,  Joseph  Champion,  Richard's  half- 
brother  by  the  second  marriage,  having  completed  his 
education  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  entered  the 
army,  sailed  for  Bencoolin.  He  afterwards  became 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  India,  and  was  a  man  of 
literary  tastes.  Besides  a  poem  from  the  Persian, 
published  in  1788,  called  "Ferdosi,"  known  to  be 
from  his  hand,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 
poem,  "  The  Progress  of  Freedom,"  dedicated  to  the 
king  by  J.  Champion — no  date  or  place  of  issue — ^that 
may  be  his  also.  Another  volume,  "Poems  imitated 
from  the  Persian:"  Cadell,  1787 — dedicated  to  Capt. 
William  Kirkpatrick,  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  by  J.  Champion,  Esq.,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  is  from  his  pen. 

An  officious  Middlesex  magistrate,  named  Clarges, 
having  committed  Harper,  an  actor,  for  exercising  his 
Tocation  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  against 
rogues  and  vagrants — actors  being  deemed  such,  an 
appeal  was  heard  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
decided  that  the  committal  was  informal;  but  the 
peril  to  players  was  unabated.  After  one  abortive 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  law,  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  passing  the  celebrated  Licensing 
Act,  10  George  II.  cap.  19,  in  which  a  clause  was 
introduced,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Barnard, 
rendering  all  dramatic  representations,  out  of  the 
limits  of  Westminster,  penal,  even  if  the  play  itself 
had  been  licensed.  (Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Garridc.) 
This  Act,  which  was  intended  to  protect  Sir  R. 
Walpolb  from  the  satire  of  Fielding,  though  it  met 
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with  great  opposition,  was  hurried  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1737.  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech  in  oppo- 
sition was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  He  stigmatized 
the  measure  as  an  attack  upon  property.  "  Wit,  my 
lords,"  he  said,  with  grave  and  polished  irony,  **is  a 
sort  of  property.  It  is  the  property  of  those  that  have 
it,  and  too  often  the  only  property  they  have  to  depend 
on.  It  is  indeed  but  a  precarious  dependence.  Thank 
God !  we,  my  lords,  have  a  dependence  of  another  kind  ; 
we  have  a  much  less  precarious  support,  and  therefore 
cannot  feel  the  inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  wit,  whosoever's  property 
it  may  be.  *  *  *  *  j  must  own  I  cannot  easily  agree 
to  the  laying  of  a  tax  upon  wit,  but  by  this  bill  it  is  to  be 
heavily  taxed — it  is  to  be  excised ;  for  if  this  bill  passes 
it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit ; 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  chief  ganger,  supervisor,  commissioner,  judge  and 
jury.'' — (Athenceum,)  In  1765,  CHAMPION  wrote  to 
Caleb  Lloyd,  at  Charlestown: — "I  am  not  an  enemy 
to  amusements,  where  they  are  confined  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  people.  The  danger  I  think  to  be  apprehended 
from  them,  is  when  they  are  rendered  too  cheap,  and  the 
lower  ranks  find  admittance.  We  have  an  example  in 
this  City  at  this  time.  Not  contented  with  the  playhouse 
at  Jacob's  Well,  which  formerly  was  near  enough  to  make 
its  access  easy  to  the  better  sort,  they  are  now  building 
a  new  one,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  where  the 
common  people  will  find  such  easy  access,  as  scarce  to 
be  missed  from  their  families,  where  their  duty  lies.  I 
admire  a  theatre.  Its  abuse  only  displeases  me,  and 
that  I  want  to  see  remedied." — (Correspondence, )  After 
a  time,  this  extended  facility  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments excited  considerable  apprehension  in  certain 
circles,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  new  theatre,  being 
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fully  alive  to  the  risk  of  proceeding  against  an  adverse 
opinion  openly  expressed,  endeavoured  to  legalise  the 
undertaking  by  an  application  to  Parliament  for  a 
patent,  which  was  opposed;  and  "on  the  3rd  February, 
1 773,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
signed  by  438  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  setting  forth  the 
many  evil  consequences  that  must  arise  from  licensing 
a  Theatre  Royal  in  that  City,  which  they  understand 
IS  intended  by  a  late  application  to  the  House  for 
that  purpose/'  —  ( Gentleman  s  Magazine.)  Champion, 
whose  objections  to  theatrical  amusements  had  been 
strengthened,  went  to  London  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Peach,  deputed  by  the  objectors,  to  oppose  a  grant 
of  the  proposed  patent,  "in  which  laudable  design 
they  happily  succeeded,"  (yournal)  and  the  Bristol 
public  continued  to  be  amused  by  actors  who  only 
escaped  the  perils  of  a  stringent  Act  of  Parliament, 
by  the  aversion  generally  felt  to  common  informers; 
it  was  a  public  affeir,  and  no  individual  cared  to 
undertake  the  discreditable  task  of  lodging  a  criminal 
information. 

It  is  singular  how  history  repeats  itself  The  theatre 
was  removed  from  Jacob's  Well,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clifton,  to  a  more  profitable  site  in  Bristol,  and  now 
a  century  later,  a  new  one  has  been  raised,  nearer  to 
Clifton,  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  same  unreasonable  spirit  of  opposition  that  had 
driven  Richard  Champion  to  a  measure  of  determi- 
nation, on  the  occasion  of  his  own  marriage,  was 
again  exercised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Champion,  on  the 
proposed  union  of  his  daughter  Esther  with  Mr. 
Phiup  Debell  Tucket.  She  had  quite  as  much  of 
the  family  strength  of  will  as  her  brother,  and  carried 
her  point  triumphantly.  Sarah  Champion  declined 
to  interfere,  and  left  her  to  argue  the  affair  with 
her  friends,   and  "was   present  as  a  spectator  only/' 
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CHAMPION  PETITIONS  PARLIAMENT  FOR  EXTENDED  PATENT 
RIGHT — champion's  FRIENDS  IN  PARLIAMENT — REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIS  BILL — EVIDENCE  OF  JOHN  BRITAIN 
— FRAGMENTS  PRODUCED  FOR  COMPARISON — UNLOCKED  FOR 
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cordial  support  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  of  the  whig 
members  generally.  The  result  in  every  way  justified 
such  expectation.  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  49,  without  amendment;  although  several 
new  clauses  were  proposed.  On  one  of  these,  intended 
to  leave  the  original  letters  patent  open  to  litigation, 
the  House  divided;  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  47. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Champion's  interests 
were  well  represented  by  the  Dukes  of  Portland,* 
Manchester  and  Richmond;  by  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham; Saris  FrrzwiLLiAM,  Effingham  and  Berkeley, 
who  all  knew  him  well,  it  was  reasonable  he  should 
anticipate  a  similar  success.  He  was  disappointed. 
Earl  GowER  conducted  the  opposition  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  so  successfully,  as  to  procure  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  which  nullified  the  advantages 
granted  by  the  other  House;  and  the  Act,  in  its 
amended  form,  merely  represented  so  much  capital 
absorbed — so  much  labour  wasted.  Practically,  this 
was  the  case ;  although  Richard  Champion,  whose 
sanguine   hopes  gave   to  every   dark   cloud  a  silver 


*  **  I  did  mysiolf  the  pleasure  of  waiting:  upon  you  yesterday,  to 
express  the  sense  I  have  of  your  gr^^at  jjroodness  and  attention  to  me, 
in  desiring  through  my  means,  to  pixxure  the  Duchess  of  Portland's 
aoceptani^e  of  the  very  beautiful  piei'es  of  porcelain,  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  present  her  with. 

**  I  am  commissioned  by  her  to  return  you  her  best  thanks,  and  to 
assure  you,  that  she  considers  this  writing  as  a  very  flattering  antl 
distinguishing  mark  of  your  good  opinion. 

'*\N'hen  the  very  troublesome  business  you  are  now  engaged  in 
may  afford  you  sufficient  leisure  to  indulge  your  friends  with  some 
share  of  your  I'ompany.  I  trust  that  no  one  is  more  ambitious  of  that 
title  or  mort>  ii>ns4.'ious  of  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  fn>m 
it  than  myself ;  and  that  you  ^*ill  give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I 
am,  with  very  sincere  regard  and  esteem."  4c. — The  Ihtkf  of  Poriland 
to  Richiwni  ChaMpiotK  Wtk  /V6y.  177.'>. 
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lining,  thought  otherwise.^  Sarah  Champion,  writing 
to  a  friend,  5th  July,  1775,  said: — **The  day  we  set 
out,  my  Brother  returned  from  London,  where  he  had 
long  been  on  account  of  the  China  Bill,  which  was 
considered  by  many  as  doubtful ;  however,  after  much 
pains  he  succeeded,  and  returned  much  pleased  with 
the  event." 

In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  is 
recorded,  that  Champion's  petition  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  enlarge  the  term  of  the  letters  patent 
granted  to  William  Cookworthy,  and  "such  other 
encouragement  as  to  the  House  may  seem  fit,"  was 
presented  on  the  22nd  Febry,  1775.  It  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Cruger,  &c., 
were  appointed  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
in  the  Speaker's  Chamber,  with  power  to  send  for 
**  Persons  Papers  and  Records." 


*  Thos.  Pitts,  BoconnoCy  to  Richd.  Champion,  \2th  June,  1775  : — 

**  I  am  ven'  ^la<l  you  speak  so  stoutly  about  your  Patent.  I  should 
have  some  reason  if  what  W.  Baooott  said  to  Mr.  Montagu  about  it 
were  true,  that  I  should  get  £100,000  per  Ann:  by  it.  I  know 
nothing  concerning  the  Act  of  Pari*  more  than  what  you  had  written 
to  me,  till  Wedgwood  call'd  here  with  old  Solcher  from  Plymouth. 
He  then  shewed  me  the  clause  which  admits  a  free  use  of  the 
materials  in  any  mixture  or  proportion  except  only  sut^h  as  shaU  be 
contained  in  your  specification ;  at  the  same  time  lamenting  the 
extent  of  the  Powers  granted  by  the  Act  to  those  contained  in  tlie 
former  patent.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  your  Lawyers, 
but  I  oiRTi,  my  good  Sir,  it  exceeds  my  comprehension  to  conceive  how 
such  a  restriction  can  prevent  their  using  W  [Camelford's]  materials, 
provided  they  alter  any  one  of  the  proportions  or  introduce  any  new 
ingredient  into  the  mixture.  Now  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
not  only  one  but  many  ingredients  can  have  been  introduced  into  the 
CompoBition  without  doing  it  good  or  harm.  Many  you  have  already 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  since  the  first  patent,  and  many  now 
described  in  \\  Specification  (which  is  not  full  and  compleat)  destroy 
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On  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu 
presented  the  report   of  the   Committee : — 

"To  prove  the  Allegations  of  the  said  petition,  His 
present  Majesty's  Letters  patent,  dated  17th  March, 
1768,  granted  to  William  Cookworthy  of  Plymouth, 
Chymist,  for  the  sole  Use  and  Exercise  of  a  Discovery 
of  Materials,  of  the  same  Nature  as  those  of  which  the 
Asiatic  and  Dresden  Porcelain  are  made,  were  produced 
to  your  Committee  and  read. 

"  That  an  Assignment  of  the  said  Letters  patent  from 
the  said  William  Cookworthy  to  the  petitioner,  dated 
6th  May,  1774,  were  also  produced  and  read: — and 

Mr.  John  Britain  being  examined,  said.  That  he  has 
great  Experience  in  several  China  Manufactures,  and 
has  made  several  Trials  upon  all  those  which  had  been 
manufactured  in  England,  and  finds  that  all  of  them, 
except  that  of  Bristol,  were  destroyed  in  the  same  Fire 
that  brings  the  Bristol  to  Perfection. 

the  first  condition  of  your  Act  of  Parliamont ;  you  may  Btill  find  it 
convenient  to  improve  upon  it.  Wedgwood  says  your  Specification  is 
a  light-house,  teaching  the  trade  precisely  what  they  are  to  avoid, 
which  will  only  serve  to  bring  them  safely  into  Port.  The  two  grand 
Pillars  of  our  Porcelain  are  the  Clay  and  the  Stone,  and  the  rest 
is  mere  corrgctive  [?]  or  manufacture,  of  which,  depend  upon  it, 
Wedgwood  after  such  an  experience  knows  more  than  all  of  us  put 
together.  lie  is  now  gone  into  Cornwall  to  visit  and  procure  samples 
of  the  Materials  which  he  will  make  experinu*uts  upon  and  com- 
municate to  the  whole  trade,  so  that  I  must  confess  I  see  no  way  of 
preventing  the  thing  being  general,  and  extended,  in  a  very  short 
time  to  be  a  considerable  object ;  nor  can  I  s(»e  how  your  Act  of 
Parliament  gives  you  any  advantage  beyond  what  your  exjierience  of 
the  materials  and  the  start  you  have  already  gained  must  of  necessity 
give  you,  over  other  manufacturers  ;  but  I  fear  you  will  now  be  forced 
out  of  the  entrenchments  of  the  Law  and  be  oldiged  to  fight  them 
upon  fjiir  ground.  I  .shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time 
how  the  work  goes  on  ;  and  I  shall  interest  myself  very  sinc(?relv  in 
the  Success  of  it." 
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"And  he  produced  to  your  Committee  several  Samples 
of  the  said  kinds  of  China,  which  shewed  the  effects  upon 
china  severally;  and  said,  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  bring  the  Bristol  China  to  a  marketable  commodity, 
so  as  to  furnish  an  Order,  until  within  the  last  Six 
Months,  but  that  sometimes  they  succeeded,  and  at  other 
Times  not,  but  that  now  they  can  execute  any  order/' 

"  That  they  have  lately  made  considerable  Improve- 
ments in  the  said  Manufacture,  and  particularly  are 
endeavouring  to  perfect  the  Blue,  in  which  they  have 
not  as  yet  entirely  succeeded,  though  they  have  now  a 
Gentleman  who  has  succeeded  in  a  small  Way,  in  which 
they  have  been  at  a  considerable  Expense ;  that  the 
witness  thinks  the  Manufacture  is  capable  of  further 
improvements ;  that  they  can  afford  it  at  a  price  equal 
to  Foreign  China  of  equal  Goodness,  and  that  they  have 
made  some  Specimens  equal  to  good  Dresden ;  that  he 
had  not  seen  any  Dresden  ornamental  China  equal  to  the 
Vases  produced  to  your  Committee,  nor  any  Thing  in 
Biscuit  equal  to  the  Biscuit  in  those  Vases,  and  other 
Ornaments ;  that  the  Gilding  stands  well ;  that  the  Seve 
China  differs  from  this ;  the  Ornamental  is  more  of  a 
Cream  Colour,  but  the  Glaze  is  so  soft  that  it  will  not 
bear  using ;  that  he  believed  the  Enamel  of  the  Bristol 
China  is  as  hard  as  the  Dresden^  and  harder  than  the 
Chinese;  that  they  can  make  it  of  any  Degree  of  Thick-  . 
ness  required,  that  there  is  the  Difference  between  the 
Bristol  China  and  the  Seve,  and  several  other  kinds, 
that  when  they  are  broke  they  seem  as  dry  as  a  Tobacco 
Pipe,  that  this  is  the  case  of  all  the  English  China ;  but 
the  Dresden,  the  Bristol  and  the  Asiatic,  China,  have, 
when  broken  a  moist  and  lucid  appearance ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  produced   Fragments*  of  the  several  kinds ; 

*  One  of  the  members  involuntarily  provided  the  Committee  with 
more  fragments  of  Champion's  china  than  were  desirable.     He  let 
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that  the  Bristol  China  will  stand  hot  water  without 
splitting,  that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  it 
splitting,  though  he  has  known  several  pieces  of  the 
Asiatic  split ;  that  the  Gold  does  not  come  off  the 
Bristol ;  that  there  are  some  China  which  frequent  use 
turns  brown,  and  cracks,  which  the  Witness  thinks  arises 
from  there  not  being  a  proper  Union  between  the  Body 
and  the  Glaze ;  that  the  Manufacturers  have  their  Glaze 
made  into  a  Glass  previous  to  its  being  applied  to  the 
Body ;  but  that  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Bristol;  that 
they  can  make  Plates,  but  have  had  great  Difficulties ; 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  much  attended  to  that  Object, 
but  have  applied  themselves  to  perfecting  the  Body  as  a 
Body,  and  the  Glaze  as  a  Glaze ;  that  they  can  render 
this  China  in  most  Articles  as  cheap  as  the  Asiatic,  and 
much  cheaper  than  the  Dresden. 


fell  on  the  floor  one  of  the  special  examples — a  beautiful  cup.     The 

fraj^ents  were  carefully  collected  by  Bkitain,  and  preserved  in  his 

family  for  many  years.  As 
time  passed,  the  interest 
in  these  relics  faded,  and 
they  have  now  disappeared. 
A  lady  who  remembers 
these  fragments  perfectly, 
describes  them  as  having 
been  nearly  transparent, 
and  almost  as  thin  as  the 
so-called  eggshell  porce- 
lain of  Japan.  Two  of 
those  specially  prepared 
cups  or  goblets  have  been 
preseri'od  in  the  Britain 
collection,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Edkinb, — one 
of  them  is  engraved  (fig. 
48.)    It  is  white  and  gold, 

four  inches  high,  and  of  wonderfully  fine  paste,  and  marked  with  the 

Dresden  cross- swords  in  blue,  under  the  glaze. 


imiSTUL  PORCELAIN  CUP.      FOrU  INCHKS  HIUH. 

FROM  THE   BRITAIN  rohLI-XTlON. 

IN    THE    PaSSESSION    OF    MR.    KDKINS. 
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"Then  the  Witness  produced  to  your  Committee, 
Specimens  of  the  Astatic  and  Chinese  Materials,  and 
said,  he  found  no  Difference,  except  that  the  Materials 
of  the  Asiatic  shrunk  in  the  Burning  One  424  Part 
more  than  those  of  Bristol,  and  judges  the  Bristol 
Materials  to  be  better.     Then 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Hardensydes  produced  to  your  Committee 
several  pieces  of  China,  which  he  had  lately  tried  Experi- 
ments on  in  London ;  and  being  examined,  said,  that  he 
had  put  India,  Dresden,  Bristol  and  other  English  China, 
into  the  Fire  in  the  same  Crucible ;  that  the  India, 
Dresden  and  Bristol  came  out  in  the  same  state  they 
were  put  in ;  the  Bristol  was  tried  Three  Times  and 
stood  it ;  the  Fire  moved  the  Gilding  into  Grains,  but 
had  no  other  effect  upon  it ;  in  other  respects  it  was 
rather  better  for  the  Fire. 

"  Ordered,  That  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
enlarging  the  Letters  patent, 

"And  that  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  Mr.  Cruger,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Lord  Clare  and  Mr.  Eden  do 
prepare,  and  bring  in  the  same/* 

Although  no  one  had,  openly,  signified  an  intention 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  a  less  guileless  man  than  Champion 
would  have  suspected,  from  the  peculiar  examination 
of  his  foreman  Britain,  that  some  member  of  the 
Committee  held  a  well  arranged  brief  against  him. 
Every  manufacturing  difficulty  was  brought  out  in 
Britain's  replies.  The  questions  could  only  have 
been  dictated  by  an  experienced  potter.  The  plain 
inference  is — that  Wedgwood  was  the  author  of  them, 
and  that  by  stratagem  he  had  lulled  the  petitioner 
into  a  false  security,  and  thus  got  admissions  which 
it  would  be  difficult,  afterwards,  to  deprive  of  their 
significance.  The  manufacture  of  plates  was  Wedg- 
wood's  special   pride,    and   with    good   reason.      He 
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knew  that  none  of  the  hard  porcelain  makers  had 
succeeded  in  producing  them  with  like  perfection,  and 
that  even  the  Chinese  plates  would  not  "pile,"  without 
danger  of  breaking  the  lower  ones.^^  The  inquiry — if 
Champion  had  made,  or  could  make  plates,  was  dictated 
by  such  experience,  and  had  any  petition  against  the 
extension  of  the  patent  been  presented  before  the 
committee  sat,  Britain's  reply  would  doubtless  have 
been  less  terse,  and  more  explanatory. 

It  was  not  until  leave  had  been  obtained  to  bring  in 
a  Bill,  that  any  open  opposition  was  made.  Champion 
believed  that  his  claim  to  consideration,  founded  on 
the  establishment  of  a  new  manufacture  with  new 
materials,  was  indisputable.  Wedgwood  thought  other- 
wise, but  concealed  his  intention  to  oppose  the  bill, 
until  after  the  committee  had  presented  their  jreport. 
This  was  politic.  His  first  acknowledged  step  was  not 
a  judicious  one.  Instead  of  proceeding  regularly  by 
petition  to  the  House,  he  distributed  to  the  members, 
a  printed  paper: — "A  Memorial  relative  to  a  Petition 
from  Mr.  Cliampion  for  the  Extension  of  a  Patent. "+ 

**A  Petition  being  presented  to  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Champion,  of  Bristol,  Merchant, 
praying  for  an  extension  of  a  Patent  granted  by  His 
Majesty,   March    17th,    1768,    to    William    Cookworthy, 

*  During  a  tour  in  Holland,  in  1866,  the  author  observed  at  the 
Hotel  der  Nederianden,  Utrecht,  that  the  dinner  service  of  the  iaJblt 
iVliote  was  of  Wedgwood's  old  cream  ware ; — the  plates  thin,  light, 
and  sonorous,  were  piled  on  the  side-board,  to  a  height  that  none 
other  would  bear.  Dr.  Schleoel,  of  Leyden,  informed  the  author, 
that  Wedgwood's  old  cream  ware  is  still  used  by  most  of  the  best 
families  in  Holland,  and  valued  more  highly  by  them  than  even 
oriental  porcelain — a  broken  piece  cannot  be  replaced.  An  entire 
sei*vice,  in  daily  use  at  an  hotel,  is  no  slight  proof  how  excellent  is 
the  ware  and  how  careful  are  the  habits  of  Dutch  domestics. 

t  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt's  *'Life  of  Wedgwood,"  1865,  p.  237. 
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Chemist,  for  the  Sole  Use  of  certain  Materials  for 
making  Porcelain ;  and  reciting  that  the  said  William 
Cookworthy  had  assigned  all  his  Right  and  Interest  in  the 
said  Letters  Patent  to  the  Petitioner, — Josiah  Wedgwood. 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Manufacturers  of  Earthen- 
ware in  Staffordshirey  begs  Leave  to  represent : — 

"That  the  Manufacture  of  Earthenware,  in  that  county, 
has  of  late  received  many  essential  improvements,  and  is 
continually  advancing  to  higher  Degrees  of  perfection. 

"That  the  further  Improvement  of  the  Manufactury 
must  depend  upon  the  Application  and  free  Use  of  the 
various  Raw  Materials  that  are  the  Natural  Products  of 
this  Country. 

"  That  the  Raw  Materials  now  secured  for  a  limited 
Time  to  the  Petitioner,  may,  at  the  Expiration  of  the 
Patent  assigned  to  him,  be  of  great  Use  to  enable  the 
Potters,  throughout  Great  Britain,  to  improve  their 
Manufactures  into  the  finest  Porcelain  ;  and  thereby 
produce  a  Branch  of  Commerce  of  more  national 
Importance  than  any  of  this  kind  hitherto  established. 

"  The  case  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Watt,  and  the 
extension  of  his  Patent,  having  been  urged  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Champions  Application  for  the  like  Indulgence, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Cases  are  far  from 
being  similar, — Mr.  Watt  being  the  original  Inventor  of 
the  Machine  for  which  his  patent  was  granted,  and  Mr. 
Champion  the  purc/iaser  only  of  the  unexpired  Term  of 
a  Patent  granted  to  another  Man,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  Interest  in  this  Application. 

"  The  Petitioner,  therefore,  not  being  the  original 
Discoverer,  and  having  purchased  the  remaining  Term 
of  the  Patent  at  2l  proportionate  Price,  can  have  no  Right 
to  expect  a  further  Extension  of  a  Monopoly  injurious 
to  the  Community  at  large,  which  neither  the  Ingenious 
Discoverer  nor  Purchaser,  for  want,  perhaps,  of  Skill  and 
Experience  in  this  particular  Business,  have  been  able 
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during  the  Space  of  Seven  Years,  already  elapsed,  to 
bring  to  any  Degree  of  Perfection. 

"  But  supposing  the  Petitioner,  as  he  alleges,  has  now 
brought  this  Discovery  to  Perfection,  it  may  surely  be 
presumed  that  the  remaining  Seven  Years  will  give  him 
such  an  Opportunity  of  reimbursing  himself,  and  so  great 
an  Advantage  over  any  persons  who  may  Succeed  him 
at  the  end  of  that  Term,  as  must  render  the  Extension 
or  the  Monopoly  both  unnecessary  and  unreasonable/* 

Judging  only  from  this  document,  it  would  appear 
that  Wedgwood  was  supported  by  the  potting-trade ; 
but  it  was  not  the  case.  He  commenced  the  opposi- 
tion on  his  own  sole  account. 

Richard  Champion  lost  no  time  in  meeting  this 
attack,  and  his  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  s  Memorial 
relative  to  Mr.  Champion's  application  for  a  Bill  to 
prolong  his  Patent  for  making  Porcelain,"  was  an 
admirable  example  of  natural  candour  and  manly 
straightforwardness,  calculated  to  make  an  impression, 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  writer;  but,  confident  in  the 
justice  of  his  claim — too  honest  to  conceal  the  truth — 
too  candid  to  resort  to  subterfuge,  he  laid  his  case 
open — so  open — that  almost  every  paragraph  afforded 
an  argument  against  himself,  ready  prepared  for  the 
use  of  his  adversaries. 

''Mr,  C/fAMP/ox\s  reply  to  Mr,  Wedgwood's  Memorial 
relative  to  a  petition  for  the  extefision  of  a  patent. 

"When  Mr.  Champion  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons,  praying  the  aid  of 
Parliament  for  a  prolongation  of  the  term  granted  by  the 
Patent  for  making  porcelain,  he  built  his  hopes  of  success 
on  two  circumstances :  the  first,  the  apparent  utility 
resulting  from  such  a  manufacture  carried  to  a  perfection 
equal  to  that  of  the  Dresden  and  Asiatic.     The  second 
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circumstance  on  which  he  grounded  his  expectation,  was 
the  sense  which  he  hoped  the  House  would  entertain  of 
the  justice  of  compensating,  by  some  reasonable  privilege, 
the  great  labour,  expense,  and  risque,  which  had  been 
incurred,  not  only  in  the  invention  of  the  material  and 
composition,  but  in  the  improvement  of  this  important 
manufacture.  He  was  also  almost  certain  that  no  person 
whatsoever  in  this  kingdom,  could,  on  a  supposition  of 
their  being  prejudiced  in  their  rights  in  a  similar  property, 
have  had  any  cause  of  complaint,  or  pretence  to  interfere 
with  him,  or  to  oppose  the  prayer  of  his  petition." 

"  Mr.  Champion  however  finds,  with  some  surprise, 
that  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  has  never  hitherto  undertaken 
any  similar  manufacture,  conceives  himself  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  indulgence  which  Mr.  Champion  has 
solicited.  He  has  accordingly  printed  a  memorial  con- 
taining his  reasons  against  the  granting  the  prayer  of 
Mr.  Champion's  petition,  and  is  now  actually  gone  in 
person  into  Staffordshire,  in  order  to  solicit  others  to 
prefer  a  petition  to  parliament  against  Mr.  Champion's 
bill. 

"Before  Mr.  Champion  replies  to  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
observations  or  complaints,  he  begs  leave  to  remark  on 
the  time  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  introduces  them.  Mr. 
Champion  presented  his  petition  to  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February.  The  committee,  to  which  that  petition  was 
referred,  did  not  report  until  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
April,  during  which  time  Mr.  Wedgwood  neither  made 
any  public  application  against  Mr.  Champion,  or  gave 
him  any  sort  of  private  information  of  intended  oppo- 
sition. Neither  did  any  manufacturers,  in  Staffordshire 
or  elsewhere,  express  any  uneasiness  or  make  any  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Champion's  application,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Mr.  Wedgwood's  journey  thither  may 
be  productive  of  both. 
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"Mr.  Champion  forbore  to  bring  forward  his  petition 
before  the  committee  until  he  had  prepared  such  speci- 
mens of  his  manufacture  as  might  give  the  committee 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  truths  of  his  allegations, 
and  this  could  not  be  done  sooner  in  a  manufacture,  so 
very  lately,  and  with  such  incredible  difficulty,  brought 
to  its  present  perfection.  He  trusts  that  the  specimens 
which  he  has  produced,  in  various  kinds,  will  show  that 
he  has  been  usefully  employed,  and  merits  the  public 
protection.  ^^* 


*  Richd,  Champion  to  Edmd.  Burkcy  25th  March ,  1775  : — 

**  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  Letter  of  this  day,  but  am  extremely 
puzzled  how  to  act;  I  suppose  you  have  a  material  reason  to  ask 
me  to  come  now,  and  yet  the  things  of  the  China  house  are  now 

getting  ready,  and  so  curious  as 
to  be,  I  suppose,  of  consequence 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  Committee. 
There  are  two  sets  of  beautiful 
tea-china;  one  from  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, different  subjects  to 
each  piece,  an  exact  copy  of  a 
Dresden  set — the  other  Hercula- 
nean  antiquities,  each  piece  a 
diflferent  subject;  also  two  pair 
of  curious  Vases,  witli  festoons  of 
tine  flowers ;  and  as  it  is  Treason 
to  make  a  new  King,  we  only  have 
made  his  representation  (fig.  49.) 
Tlie  manager  tells  me  it  is  im- 
possible for  these  to  be  finished 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  perhaps 
later,  though  not  much.  Now, 
as  I  am  of  opinion  these  will 
greatly  favour  the  Cause,  do  you 
think  it  prudent  indeed  to  begin  without  your  approbation.  Not- 
withstanding the  Petition  does  not  ask  for  any  thing  in  the  money 
way,  yet  the  Committee  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  highly 
pleased  vrith  the  performances,  and  think,  as  it  is  a  manufactory  that 
may  be  rendered  extensively  useful  in  this  Kingdom,  where  the 
materials  are  found,  they  ought  to  give  and  to  grant,  and  if  they 
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'*  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  pleased  to  represent  his  memorial 
as  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  manufacturers  of  earthen- 
ware in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Champion  says,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  had  not  any  authority 
from  such  manufacturers,  or  any  others,  to  make  any 
representations  in  their  behalf. . 

•'  Mr.  Champion  most  cheerfully  joins  in  the  general 
praise  which  is  given  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  the  many 
improvements  which  he  has  made  in  the  Staffordshire 
earthenware,  and  the  great  pains  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  has  pufsued  them.  He  richly  deserves  the 
large  fortune  he  has  made  from  these  improvements. 
But  should  he  not  be  content  with  the  rewards  he  has 
met  with,  and  not  have  the  avidity  to  grasp  at  a  manu- 
facture which  another  has  been  at  as  great  pains  as  Mr. 
WedgW(j<ji>  has  employed  in  his  own,  to  establish  ? — a 
manufacture  entirely  original  in  this  kingdom,  and  which 
all  nations  in  Europe  have  been  desirous  to  obtain. 

*•  Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  the  application  and  free  use  of 
the  various  raw  materials  of  this  country  will  make  a 
great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Staffordshire 
earthenware.     Mr.  Champion  has  no  objection  to  the  use 

Aiffi  not,  Diie  may  say,  *  Blessed  are  those  that  expect  nothing  for 
ihey  shall  not  be  di?f appointed."  I  should  therefore,  if  you  dont 
^lisapprove  it.  tliink  it  best  to  wait  till  the  things  are  finished,  when 
you  will  sit  in  judgement  uj»on  me  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary',  and  there. 
I  know  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  your  Sentiments." 

Edmufyi  Burke  to  RichL  Champion^  20Ui  March^  177'>: — 

•*  I  find  by  some  conversations  this  day  that  the  Wedgwood  people 
think  of  giving  you  opiK)sition.  Their  power  is  grt-at :  whether  this 
uught  not  to  hasten  you  to  Town  I  cannot  decide.  Thry  were  a  little 
dix-ouraged  by  the  person  with  whom  th»*y  c<jnvcrs«*d.  I  jK'rceivc 
they  are  c<jming  at  your  Clay,  or  at  some  substance  like  it.  The- 
idea  of  a  present  to  I-^idy  North  is  quick  sight  in  ever}*  respe<t.  1 
hope  your  llerc-ulaneum  figures  are  on  a  Bniwn  or  sort  of  Pompadour 
gMund  like  the  originals,  or  they  will  not  be  quite  so  well.'' 

W 
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which  potters  of  Staffordshire  may  make  of  his  or  any 
other  raw  materials,  provided  earthenware  only,  as 
distinguished  by  that  title,  is  made  from  it.  He  wants 
to  interfere  with  no  manufacture  whatever,  and  is  content 
to  insert  any  clause  to  confine  him  to  the  invention 
which  he  possesses,  and  which  he  has  improved.  He  is 
contented  that  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  every  manufacturer, 
should  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labour;  all  he  asks  is,  such 
a  protection  for  his  own  as  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom, 
shall  think  it  merits. 

"  Mr.  Wedgwood's  remark  on  the  (difference  of  merit 
betwixt  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Champion  is  ungenerous  and 
unjust :  ungenerous,  as  Mr.  Champion  has  not,  or  does 
not,  compare  himself  to  Mr.  Watt  ;  he  has  not  even 
mentioned  his  name  in  any  of  his  applications.  His 
business  is  not  with  comparative  or  similar  merits;  it  is 
his  duty  to  prove  the  merit  of  his  own  manufacture,  for 
which  he  solicits  the  encouragement  of  the  legislatuie. 
He  hopes  that  the  specimens  which  he  has  produced 
before  the  committee  are  incontrovertible  evidences  of  it. 
The  remark  is  unjust,  because  he  has  been  many  years 
concerned  in  this  undertaking :  nearly  from  the  time  the 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Cook  worthy,  in  whose  name 
it  continued  till  assigned  over  to  Mr.  Champion.  To 
deny  the  advantage  of  any  part  of  Mr.  Cookworthy's 
merits,  to  his  assignee,  is  to  deny  that  advantage  to  Mr. 
Cook  worthy  himself.  One  part  of  the  benefit  of  every 
work,  from  whence  profit  may  be  derived,  is  the  power 
of  assignment;  and  if,  in  fact,  the  manufacture  could  not 
be  completed,  nor  the  inventor,  of  course,  derive  any 
profit  from  it,  without  the  expense,  care,  and  perseverance 
of  the  assignee  and  once  partner,  the  merit  of  that  assignee, 
who  both  completes  the  manufacture  and  rewards  the 
discoverer,  is  equal  in  e:|uity  to  that  of  the  discoverer 
himself — equal  in  every  respect,  except  the  honour  that 
attends  original  genius  and  power  of  invention. 
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"  Mr.  Champion  can  assert,  with  truth,  that  his  hazard 
and  expense  were  many  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
original  inventor.  Mr.  Champion  mentions  this  without 
the  least  disparagement  to  the  worthy  gentleman,  Mr. 
CooKWORTHY,  who  is  his  particular  friend;  he  gives  him 
all  the  merit  which  is  due  to  so  great  a  discovery ;  he 
deserves  it  for  finding  out  the  means  of  a  manufacture, 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  this  country;  but  yet,  Mr.  Champion  claims  the  merit 
of  supporting  the  work,  and,  when  the  inventor  declined 
the  undertaking  himself,  with  his  time,  his  labour,  and 
his  fortune,  improved  it  from  a  very  imperfect  to  an 
almost  perfect  manufacture ;  and  he  hopes,  soon,  with 
proper  encouragement,  to  one  altogether  perfect. 

"What  regards  the  original  discoverer,  is,  in  some 
measure,  answered  in  the  foregoing  paragraph ;  but  the 
original  discoverer  is  not  without  a  rev^ard.  Mr. 
Champion  at  this  moment  allows  him,  and  is  bound  to 
his  heirs,  &c.,  in  a  profit  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  which,  as  Mr.  Champion's  manufactory  is 
encouraged,  must  increase  to  a  very  great  degree. 

"  Nor  is  Mr.  Wedgwood  more  excusable  for  his 
implication  that  a  want  of  skill  prevented  the  work 
being  brought  earlier  to  perfection ;  undoubtedly  the 
difficulty  arose  from  a  want  of  skill  in  working  these 
new  materials.  This  is  a  profound  as  well  as  civil 
remark  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  ;  but  that  skill  was  to  be 
acquired  only  by  care  and  expense,  and  that  care  and 
expense  are  Mr.  Champion's  merits.  Mr.  Champion 
pretends  to  no  other  knowledge,  as  a  potter,  than  what 
he  has  acquired  in  the  progress  of  this  manufacture,  his 
profession  of  a  merchant  not  putting  more  in  his  power; 
but  he  had  the  experience  of  Mr.  Cookworthy,  the 
inventor,  one  of  the  most  able  chemists  in  this  kingdom, 
to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  many  useful  dis- 
coveries;  he  has  the  experience  of  the  manager  of  his 
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works,  a  person  bred  in  the  potteries,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  in  manufactures  of  this  kind ;    the  workmen 
he  employs  were  brought  up  to  the  branch,  and  he  has  , 
spared  no  expense  in  encouraging  foreign  artificers. 

"  But  Mr.  Champion,  as  a  further  answer  to  Mr. 
Wedgwood's  implication  of  want  of  skill,  begs  leave  to 
observe,  that  the  Dresden  manufacture  (like  this,  a  native 
clay,)  which  has  been  established  so  great  a  number  of 
years,  was  long  before  it  attained  perfection,  and  even 
now  it  has  not  that  exact  proportion  of  shape  which  the 
Chinese  manufacture  possesses.  The  Auslrian  manu- 
facture (also  a  native  clay)  was  twenty-five  years  before 
it  attained  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  then  only  by 
accidental  aid  of  the  Dresden  workmen  who  were 
dispersed  during  the  late  war.  The  work  in  Branden- 
burgh  is  nothing  more  than  the  Dresden  materials 
wrought  by  workmen  removed  thither  from  that  city,  the 
Brandenburgh  work  having  no  clay  of  its  own  territory. 
Mr.  Champion  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  can  find 
no  cause  but  one,  which  he  chooses  to  blame,  why  a 
new  manufacture,  upon  a  principle  never  before  tried  in 
England,  should  not  have  attained  perfection  in  a  shorter 
space  than  the  very  short  space  of  seven  years. 

"As  to  Mr.  Wedgwood's  calculation  of  the  profits 
sufficient  to  recompense  the  ingenuity,  and  repay  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  others  ;  Mr.  Champion  submits 
it  to  a  discerning  and  encouraging  legislature,  whether 
a  seven  years'  sale  is  likely  to  repay  a  seven  years' 
unproductive,  experimental,  and  chargeable  labour,  as 
well  as  the  future  improvement  to  grow  from  new 
endeavours.  Until  Mr.  Champion  was  able  to  make 
his  porcelain  in  quantities,  to  supply  a  market,  it  was 
rather  an  object  of  curiosity  than  a  manufacture  for 
national  benefit. 

"  There  is  one  branch  of  the  manufacture,  the  blue 
and  white,  upon  which  he  has  just  entered — this  branch 
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» 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  generally  useful  of  any :  but  the 
giving  a  blue  colour  under  the  glaze,  on  so  hard  a 
material  as  he  uses,  has  been  found  full  of  difficulty. 
This  object  he  has  pursued  at  a  great  expense,  by  means 
of  a  foreign  artificer;  and  he  can  now  venture  to  assert, 
that  he  shall  bring  that  to  perfection,  which  has  been 
found  so  difficult  in  Europe,  in  native  clay. 

**  If  the  various  difficulties  which  have  attended  his 
work,  from  its  beginning,  could  have  been  foreseen,  this 
patent  ought  not  to  have  been  applied  for  at  so  early  a 
period.  The  time  in  which  profit  was  to  be  expected 
has,  necessarily,  been  laid  out  in  experiment.  It  was 
thought,  that  when  the  principle  was  found,  the  work 
was  done;  but  the  perfecting  a  chemical  discovery  into  a 
merchantable  commodity,  has  been  found  a  troublesome 
and  a  tedious  work.  It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  the 
legislature  will  distinguish  between  the  over-sanguine 
hopes,  in  point  of  time,  of  an  invention  which,  however, 
has  at  length  succeeded,  and  those  visionary  projects 
which  deceive  for  ever.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Champion 
humbly  rests  his  pretensions  to  the  protection  of  the 
legislature  upon  three  grounds — that  he  has  been  almost 
from  the  beginning  concerned  in  the  work  which  has  cost 
so  much  labour  and  expense ; — that  he  now  allows  the 
inventor  a  certain  and  increasing  recompense,  though  the 
carrying  that  invention  to  an  actual  merchantable  manu- 
facture, was  entirely  his  own  work ; — that  the  potteries 
of  chinaware  in  most  other  countries  in  Europe  have 
been  at  the  charge  of  sovereign  princes.  It  has  been 
immediately  so  in  France,  Austria,  Dresden,  and  Branden- 
burgh ;  in  Italy  they  have  been  under  the  care  of  great 
noblemen.  In  this  original  work,  Mr.  Champion  claims 
the  principal  share  of  supporting,  improving,  and  carrying 
into  execution  a  manufacture  so  much  admired  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  now  first  attempted  in  Britain;  in  capacity 
of  resisting  the  greatest  heat,  equal  to  the  Asiatic  and 
Dresden." 
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Wedgwood's  journey  into  Staffordshire  was  j)raductivc 
of  a  more  regular  form  of  opposition,  and  on  the  10th 
of  May,  the  "  Petition  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Earthen 
Ware,  in  the  County  of  Stafford/'  whose  names  were 
subscribed,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  stated: — **That  if  the  said  Bill  should  pass  into  a  Law, 
it  would  be  greatly  injurious,  not  only  to  the  Petitioners, 
and  several  other  Persons  concerned  in  the  Potteries  of 
this  Kingdom,  but  the  Public  in  general.  And  therefore 
praying,  That  they  may  be  heard,  by  themselves  or  their 
Counsel,  against  the  said  Bill,  and  that  the  same  may  not 
pass  into  a  Law." 

The  Staffordshire  Potters,  whilst  giWng  Hup])ort  to 
Wedgwood's  opposition,  gave  him  a  colleague  also — 
Mr.  John  Turner — to  represent  them,  and  guard  the 
interests  of  the  trade  generally. 

On  the  16th  May,  was  presented  a  "Petition  of  the 
Merchants  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool : — That  the  Petitioners 
apprehend  that  the  said  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  Law,  would 
be  hij^hly  injurious  to  very  great  Numbers  who  are 
concerned  in  the  Potteries  of  the  Kingdom,  and,  by  a 
continued  Restriction  on  the  free  Use  of  raw  Materials, 
prevent  such  further  Improvements  as  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  most  im[)ortant  advantages  to  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain." 

*  The  Petition  of  the  several  Potters  and  Dealers  in 
Earthenware  and  Porcelain,  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  ii[)on  Thursday  last,  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
TabL:,  was  then  read  again.  Ordered,  That  Counsel  be 
admitted  to  be  heard,  in  P\avour  of  the  said  Bill  against 
tlic  said  Petition." 

On  the  same  dav  also,  the  Speaker  issued  a  warrant 
to  (he  Warden  of  His  Majesty's  Prison  of  the  Fleet,  to 
brin;^^  in  safe  custody  Jolkik  lioltnn.  a  prisoner  for  debt. 
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to  be  examined  as  a  witness  when  the  Report  from  the 
Conmions  is  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

On  the  17  th,  the  BCl  was  brought  forward  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  petitions  were  read  and 
counsel  heard,  on  both  sides.  It  was  proposed  to 
examine  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood;  but  this  was  objected 
to,  on  account  of  his  having  distributed  his  memorial 
to  the  members  of  the  House.  The  petitioners' 
counsel  haying  replied  to  the  objections,  counsel  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.  The  motion  was  afterwards 
made  and  question  put: — 

"  That  Josiah  Wedgwood,  having  distributed  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  a  printed  paper  intituled  *  A 
Memorial  relative  to  a  Petition  from  Mr.  Champion  for 
the  Extension  of  a  Patent,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Manufacturers  of  Earthen  Ware  in  the  County  of  Stafford' 
against  the  said  Bill,  be  admitted  to  be  examined  in 
support  of  the  Petitions  presented  to  this  House  against 
the  said  Bill.'' 

The  House  signified  its  interpretation  of  the  man- 
oeuvre by  negativing  the  question,  without  a  division; 
and  followed  the  same  course  upon  the  motion  "to 
examine  Mr.  Thofnas  B mi  ley,  a  partner  with  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood in  the  Pottery  Ware." — (Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons.) 

Tlie  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  next  morning,  May  18th;  when,  after  one  more 
ineffectual  effort  to  insert  a  clause  to  j^revent  the 
letters  patent  being  confirmed  by  the  Bill,  it  was 
passed;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu  was  deputed  to 
carry  it  to  the  Lords. 

Wedgwood,  whose  eagerness  to  defeat  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  led  him  into  an  indiscretion, 
conducted  his  further  opposition  with  more  prudence. 
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Thoroughly  alive  to  the  superiority  of  written  argu- 
ments to  verbal  evidence,  he  published  his  "  Remarks 
upon  Mr.  Champion's  Reply  to  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Memorial 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Potters  in  Staffordshire  " — 
in  which  he  says: — 

**  When  Mr.  Wedgwood  discovered  the  art  of  making 
Queens  Ware,  which  employs  ten  times  more  people  than 
all  the  china  works  in  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  ask  for  a 
patent  for  this  important  discovery.  A  patent  would 
greatly  have  limited  its  public  utility.  Instead  of  one 
hundred  manufactories  of  Queen  s  Ware,  there  would 
have  been  one;  and  instead  of  an  exportation  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  a  few  pretty  things  would  have  been 
made  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  of  fashion  in 
England.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  use  of  the 
materials  in  question :  if  they  are  not  only  confined  to 
the  use  of  one  person  or  manufactory,  by  patent,  for 
fourteen  years,  but  that  patent  be  extended  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  longer,  so  long  may  they  be  the  means  of 
supporting  one  trifling  manufactory;  but  if  the  materials 
are  left  free  for  general  use,  and  Mr.  Champion  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  result  of  all  his  experiments  and  real 
discoveries  with  respect  to  the  art  of  manufacturing  these 
raw  materials  into  porcelain,  no  essential  part  of  which 
has  been  revealed  by  him  to  the  public,  either  in  his 
specifications  or  otherwise,  then  there  is  reason  to  expect 
a  very  large  and  extensive  manufactory  of  porcelain  will 
be  established  in  various  parts  ^  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  public,  without  any  injury  to  Mr. 
Champion."'"' 

Wedgwood's  argument,  that  he  had  not  asked  for 
a   patent   for  his   Queen's   Ware,   was  plausible   but 

*  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt's  **Ldfe  of  Wedgwood/'  1865,  p.  244. 
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unsound.  That  ware  was  the  result  of  a  skilfdl 
mixture  and  management  of  well-known  materials; 
and  however  creditable  to  Wedgwood's  undeniable 
industry  and  great  ability,  he  well  knew,  would  not 
have  carried  a  patent.  On  the  contrary,  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  depended  on  the  novel  use  of 
new  materials,  for  producing  a  ware,  never  before 
made  in  England;  and  was  fairly  and  honestly  entitled 
to  that  protection  the  law  designs  to  give  to  new 
inventions.  The  extension  of  the  protection  was 
alone,  fairly  open  to  objection. 

The  Bill,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Montagu,  on  the  18th  of  May,  was  brought 
forward  the  next  day,  when  a  Petition  of  the  Manu- 
facturers of  Earthenware  was  presented  to  the  House 
and  permission  given  for  counsel  to  be  heard  on 
either  side. 

The  second  reading  was  appointed  for  the  22nd:  — 
"when  no  counsel  appearing  either  for  or  against  the  Bill 
it  was  committed." 

The  Committee  consisted  of  the  Lord  President, 
four  Dukes,  one  Marquis,  twenty-two  Earls,  seven 
Viscounts,  twelve  Barons,  and  ten  Spiritual  Peers: — 
•*  to  meet  at  Ten  o'Clock  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Prince's 
Lodgings,  near  the  House  of  Peers  and  to  adjourn  as 
they  please." — (Journals  of  the  Lords.)  All  Champion's 
friends  in  the  House,  already  named,  except  Lord 
Berkeley,  were  on  the  Committee. 

The  pen  of  Wedgwood,  never  an  idle  one,  had  been 
more  than  usually  active.  He  issued  an  address  to 
the  Landowners; — and  an  admirably  written  paper: — 
•*  The  Case  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Earthenware  in 
Staffordshire*'  (together  with  extracts  from  the  pro- 
posed Bill)  was  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
Peers;  but  smarting  still  under  the  dignified  reproof 
he  had  received  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  similar 
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proceeding,  he  did  not  again   present  himself  as  a 
witness  for  examination. 

"Case  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Earthenware  in  Stafford- 
shire.* 

**The  potters  and  other  persons  depending  upon  the 
pottery  in  Staffordshire,  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent 
that  Nature  has  provided  this  island  with  immense 
quantities  of  materials  proper  for  the  improvement  of 
their  manufactures,  that  such  materials  have  been  known 
and  used  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  many 
experiments  were  made  upon  them  by  various  operators 
with  various  degrees  of  success. 

**  That  porcelain  was  made  of  these  materials,  and 
publicly  sold  before  the  year  1768. 

"  That  in  March,  1 768,  Mr.  Ceokworthy,  of  Plymouth, 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  sole  use  of  the  materials  in 
question,  called  in  the  patent  moor-stone  or  growan,  and 
growan  clay,  for  the  making  of  porcelain,  which  is  defined 
to  have  a  fine  colour  and  a  lucid  grain,  and  likewise  to  be 
as  infusible  as  the  Asiatic. 

"  That  Mr.  Cookwof;thy  contracted,  as  the  condition 
upon  which  he  held  the  privilege  of  his  monopoly,  that 
he  would  make  a  full  and  true  specification  of  the  art  by 
which  he  converted  these  materials  into  porcelain,  and 
that  he  entirely  failed  in  fulfilling  this  obligation. 

*'  For,  in  the  intended  specification  which  he  made,  he 
omitted  to  describe  the  principal  operations  in  which  his 
art  or  discovery  consisted,  having  neither  exhibited  the 
proportions  in  which  the  materials  were  to  be  mixed  to 
produce  the  body  or  the  glaze,  nor  the  art  of  burning  the 
ware,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  important 
part  of  the  discovery. 

*'  That  the  company  concerned  in  the  porcelain  manu- 
factory at  Plymouth,  established  under  the  authority  of 

*  jyir.  Llewellyn  Jewitt*s  **Life  of  Wedgwood,"  1865,  p.  247. 
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this  patent,  contracted  with  one  gentleman,  in  whose 
lands  these  materials  are  found,  that  he  should  sell  the 
materials  only  to  them,  and  that  they  should  purchase 
materials  from  no  other  person,  during  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years. 

"That  nevertheless  there  are  great  quantities  of  such 
materials  in  other  estates  in  Cornwall  and  Devo7ishire, 
and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of  this  island. 

"  That  in  the  year  1774  Mr.  Cookworthy  assigned  over 
his  patent  right  to  Mr,  Champion,  of  Bristol^  who  now 
applies  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  this  monopoly, 
seven  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent ;  which 
assignment  was  made  upon  condition  that  Mr.  Cookworthy 
should  receive  for  ninety-nine  years  from  Mr.  Champion 
as  lai^e  a  sum  every  year  as  should  be  paid  to  the  proprietor 
for  the  raw  materials,  hereby  laying  a  tax  of  100  per  cent, 
upon  them. 

"  That  Mr.  Champion  in  his  petition  sets  forth  that  he 
has  brought  this  discovery  to  perfection  ;  and  that  in  a 
paper  he  has  published,  entitled  A  Reply,  &c,,  he  says 
that  if  the  various  difficulties  which  have  attended  this 
work  from  the  beginning  could  have  been  forseen,  this 
patent  ought  not  to  have  been  applied  for  at  so  early  a 
period;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  the  patent  was  taken 
out  for  the  discovery  of  an  art  before  the  discovery  was 
made  by  the  patentee.  And  if  the  discovery  has  been 
made  since,  there  has  been  no  specification  of  it;  it  has 
not  been  recorded  for  the  public  benefit;  it  is  in  Mr, 
Champions  own  possession ;  it  is  kept  from  the  public 
for  his  own  private  emolument:  and  the  nature  of  it 
being  unknoTvn,  it  is  humbly  presunied  such  a  pretended 
discovery  can  neither  entitle  the  patentee  nor  the  peti- 
tioner to  the  extension  of  a  monopoly  injurious  to  many 
thousands  of  industrious  manufacturers  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 
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-^And  in  rfss  saxne  paper  in  which  we  find  the  above 
cirixLs  ciatessBoa.  J/r.  Champion  acknowledges  that 
^vai  ar  tkis  Hau  be  has  just  entered  upon  the  commonest 
azd  most  os^al  braodi  of  this  manufactory,  which  he  has 
par^ijeii  at  a  great  ejipnise.  l^'  means  of  2l  foreign  artificer^ 
and  can  mam  Tenmre  to  assert  that  he  shall  bring  it  to 
r-ertectioo-  And  in  the  ^nce  of  seven  years  yet  to 
COOK  of  hzs  paisnc  and  fourteen  years*  further  indulgence 
which  r&e  expects  finotn  parliament,  one  would  hope  some 
dbcovefy  m^fat  be  made;  but  would  it  not  be  an  egregious 
injury  to  the  pdbtic  an  unheard  of  and  unprecedented 
dcscoaragement  to  many  manuiarturers  who  have  g^eat 
and  acknowiec^ed  merit  widi  the  public,  to  continue  to 
vTw  purs^m  who.  in  this  imsiancr^  has  no  public  merit,  the 
mooopoh'  of  eardi  and  stones  that  nature  has  furnished 
this  country  widi  in  inunense  quantities,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  manufactures  in  the  kingdom  ? 

^Jdr.  Chmatpigm  says,  in  die  Reply  referred  to  above,  he 
'has  no  objecti<m  to  the  use  which  the  potters  of  Stafford- 
shint  may  make  of  his  or  any  other  raw  materials,  provided 
earthenware  only,  as  distinguished  by  that  tide,  is  made 
from  them.  He  wants  to  interfere  with  no  manufactory 
\vharsoe\-er,  and  is  content  to  insert  any  clause  to  confine 
kim  to  the  in\-ention  which  he  possesses,  and  which  he 
has  impro\"ed/  &c 

•  If  Mr,  Champion  had  accurately  defined  the  nature 
oi  his  own  invention  ;  if  he  had  described  the  proportions 
of  his  materials  necessary  to  make  the  body  of  his  ware ; 
if  he  had  also  specified  the  proportions  of  his  materials 
necessar)*  to  produce  his  glaze,  as  every  mechanical 
inventor  who  takes  out  a  patent  is  obliged  to  specify  the 
nature  of  the  machine  by  which  he  produces  his  effect; 
if  Mr,  Champion  could  have  drawn  a  distinct  line  between 
the  various  kinds  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  that  have 
been  made,  and  are  now  made  in  this  kingdom,  and  his 
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porcelain,   a   clause   might  have   been   formed   to   have 
confined  him  to  the  invention  which  he  says  he  possesses, 
and  to  have  prevented  him  from  interrupiing  the  progress 
of  other  metis  improvements,  which  he  may  think  proper 
to  call  imitations  of  his  porcelain ;  but  as  he  has  not  chosen 
to  do  the  former,  nor  been  able  to  do  the  latter,  no  manu- 
facturer of  stoneware,   Queen's  ware,  or  porcelain,  can 
with  safety  improve  the  present  state  of  his  manufacture. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  manufactures  of  this  kind  can 
only  support  their  credit  by  continued  improvements.     It 
is  also  well  known  that  there  is  a  competition  in  these 
improvements  through  all  parts  of  Europe,     In  the  last 
century  Burslem,  and  some  other  villages  in  Staffordshire^ 
were  famous  for  making  milk  pans  and  butter  pots,  and, 
by  a  succession  of  improvements,  the  manufactory  in  that 
neighbourhood  has  gradually  increased  in  the  variety,  the 
quality,  and   the   quantity  of  its  productions,  so   as  to 
furnish,  besides  the  home  consumption,  an  annual  export 
of  useful  and  ornamental  wares,  nearly  to  the  amount  of 
bao hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  during  all  this  progress 
it  has  had  the  free  range  of  the  country  for  materials  to 
work  upon,  to  the  great  advantage  of  many  landowners 
and  of  navigation. 

" Queens  ware  has  already  several  of  the  properties  of 
porcelain,  but  is  yet  capable  of  receiving  many  essential 
improvements.  The  public  have  for  some  time  required 
and  expected  them.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose.  There  are  immense  quantities  of 
materials  in  the  kingdom  that  would  answer  this  end  ; 
but  they  are  locked  up  by  a  monopoly  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  useless  to  the  landowners,  useless  to  the 
^"^nufacturers,  useless  to  the  public;  and  one  person  is 
petitioning  the  legislature,  in  effect,  to  stop  all  the 
improvements  in  earthenware  and  porcelain  in  this 
l^ingdom  but  his  own. 
"For  the  next  step,  and  the  only  step  the  manufacturers 
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can   take  to  improve   their   wares,  will   be   deemed  an 
invasion  of  this  va^e  and  incomprehensible  patent 

"  The  manufacturers  of  earthenware  are  justly  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  extending  the  term  of  the  patent,  because, 
without  improvements,  the  sale  of  their  manufactures 
must  certainly  decline  m  favour  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
who  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  free  use  of  tlu  materials 
their  cotmtries  prodtue ;  for  the  consideration  in  this  case 
is  not  whether  one  manufacturer  or  manufactory  shall 
be  supported  against  another,  but  whether  the  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain  manufactories  of  Great  Britain  shall 
be  supported,  in  their  improvements,  against  those  of 
every  other  country  in  the  world.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
petitioners  against  the  bill  humbly  presume  this  monopoly 
will  appear  to  be  contrary  to  good  policy ^  highly  injurious 
to  the  public  z,nd  gcfterally  ifuonvenient ;  that  the  extension 
of  the  monopoly,  supposing  any  patent  to  be  valid,  would 
be  greatly  increasing  the  injury ;  that  the  bill  now 
depending  is  not  only  calculated  to  extend,  but  to  co^tftrm 
it,  and  therefore  they  humbly  hope  it  will  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  into  a  law.*' 

The  arguments  used  by  AVkdgwggd  in  this  admirably 
written  "case,"  although  weakened  by  the  absolute 
denial  of  his  adversary  s  ''public  merit, '^  had,  no  doubt. 
weight  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  reply  from  (^hampion  produced  great  effect. 
An  amendment  was  made  in  Committee,  which 
materially  altered  the  Bill.  It  confinned  to  Richard 
(.^HAMPioN  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  Cornish 
clay  and  stone,  for  the  manufacture  of  transparent 
ware,  but  it  allowed  potters  the  free  use  of  the  stone 
(petunse)  and  of  the  clay  (kaolin)  in  opaque  |H)ttery. 

Champion,  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Pitts, 
of  Boconnoe,  gave  the  following  graphic  account  of 
the  whole  affair:  — 
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**As  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  some  Particulars  of 
what  passed  relative  to  the  China  Bill,  I  will  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  most  material  of  them. 

"  I  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  with 

a  g^eat  Majority.      Mr.   Burke  paid  the  most  zealous 

attention  tont;  exactly  as  if  the  affair  had  been  his  own. 

My  friends  in  this  Country,  Mr.  Southwell,  and  Mr. 

Laroche  in  particular,  genteelly  and  voluntarily  offered 

their  services.    Mr.  Combes  did  the  same ;  and  all  attended 

the  Bill  closely.     Mr.  Cruger  took  not  the  least  notice  ; 

but  this  was  acting  like  himself.  -    Lord  Rockingham  and 

the    Duke   of    Portland's   friends    were   very   zealous. 

Amongst  these  I  include  your  old  friend  Mr.   Plumer, 

who  is  a  particular  friend  of  the  Duke's.     Mr.  Frederick 

Montagu,  the  Cavendishes,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  you 

how  many,  supported   this   affair,   with   a   zeal   seldom 

known  in  private   Bills ;    and  in  a  warm   room  at   the 

Committee  for  several  hours   the  attendance  was  very 

great,  and  the  House  sat  till  late  at  night.      Mr.  Lee, 

my  Counsel,  was  full  of  humour  and  diverted  the  House 

much  in  his   attack   upon  Mr.   Wedgwood's   witnesses, 

^I  of  whom  he   dispatched,  as  incompetent  to  giving 

Evidence,  in  a » very  short  time.     The  Minister  behaved 

very  handsomely.     Lord  North  permitted  the  names  of 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Eden,  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury, 

to  be  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Burke, 

^  managers  to  the  Bill.     Sir  Walter  Bagot  and  Lord 

Govter's  other  Staffordshire  Friends  complained  of  it  and 

•^  general  conduct.     Lord  North  with  great  propriety 

refused  to  support  them,  and  rather  avoided  taking  a 

P^  in  appearance,  though  he  was  a  friend  in  reality; 

^d  most  of  his  friends  voted  for  the  Bill.     The  personal 

*i^fluence  of  Mr.   Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 

^^ry  great. 

**  1  have  told  you  something  of  my  being  introduced  to 
Ae  Queen  at  the  Queen  s  house,  where  Lady  Charlotte 
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Finch  was  so  good  as  to  take  me  in  her  Coach.*  Her 
Ladyship  left  me  in  the  Drawing  Room,  and  went  to  the 
Queen,  who  returned  almost  directly  with  her.  I  presented 
her  with  two  [?  medallions]  on  which  were  represented 
herself  and  the  King,  in  relief;  and  some  other  beautiful 
Pieces.  Her  Majesty  received  them  with  great  affability 
and  conversed  with  me  for  near  half  an  hour,  and  very 
obligingly  assured  me  of  her  Protection. 

**  I  make  this  little  digression  to  account,  in  some 
manner,  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Court.  I  shall  therefore 
now  proceed  to  tell  you  what  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Rockingham  took  the  lead  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  spared  no  pains  to  support  the  Bill. 
The  Dukes  of  Portland,  Richmond,  and  Manchester; 
Lords  FiTzwiLLiAM,  Effingham,  and  many  others;  took 
active  and  leading  parts.  Lord  Mansfield,  to  whom 
Lord  Rockingham  introduced  me,  behaved  with  great 
civility  and  good  humour,  telling  me  that  Lady  Rock- 
ingham had  been  endeavouring  to  bribe  his  Majesty's 
Chief  Justice  to  support  me.  I  had  a  great  number  of 
absolute  promises,  and  what  was  of  great  advantage,  a 
good  attendance.  But  Wedgwood  employi^ng  Counsel, 
and  in  that  way  taking  up  time,  of  which  there  was  barely 
enough  for  the  Bill  to  pass  in  the  common  forms,  made 
losing  it  almost  a  certainty.  I,  therefore,  made  such  a 
proposal  to  Wedgwood  that  I  knew  he  would  not  dare  to 
refuse  for  fear  of  affronting  Lord  Gower,  who  took  the 
lead  for  him,  which  was,  to  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
dispute  between  us  to  L^^  Gower  and  L^  Rockingham. 


*  Lady  Cliarlotte  Finch  to  Wm,  Bakery  Esq..  of  Bayfordburyy  near 
Hertford,  Ut  May,  1775  :— 

'*  The  hour  the  Queen  has  fixed  on  Wednesday  Morning  is  half  an 
liour  after  two,  so  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  bring  Mr.  Champion  to 
me  at  St.  James  at  a  quarter  after  two,  I  will  have  my  Coath  ready 
to  (;onvey  him  to  the  Queen's  House.*' 
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The  first  of  these  Lords  was  pleased  with  it.  And  we  met 
at  Lord  Rockingham's.  His  Lordship,  my  China  Agent 
in  London,  and  an  eminent  Chemist,  with  myself  as  one 
on  my  part, — Lord  Gower,  Wedgwood  and  his  attorney 
on  the  other.  (He  says  in  a  publication,  that  I  had  a 
counsel,  which  is  a  mistake.)  The  conference  lasted  six 
hours.  Wedgwood  offered  a  Clause  to  admit  the  free 
use  of  the  raw  Materials.  I,  of  course,  rejected  this;  but 
proposed  a  Specification,  which  was  thought  reasonable 
by  the  Lords,  and  was  accepted  ;  though  Mr.  Wedgwood 
cavilled  to  such  a  degree  that  really  wore  out  their 
Patience.  One  word  only  I  left  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who,  on  the  Monday  following,  said, 
that  I  had  gained  everything  which  I  had  wanted.  I 
went  upon  the  best  Law  Opinions  and  was  satisfied. 
This  specification  I  was  to  draw  up  and  lodge  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  before  the  Bill  passed. 
This  was  done,  and  his  Lordship  behaved  with  great 
politeness  and  invited  us  to  breakfast.    Wedgwood  during 

this  time  seemed  to  repent  what  had  [ ]  done,  and 

came  to  me  with  his  attorney  about  it  in  a  very  insidious 
manner,  when  I  treated  him  as  he  deserved.  But  I 
was  nearly  foiled  at  last,  on  the  Monday  following  the 
conference,  when  the  Bill  came  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Lords.  In  producing  a  deed  it  was  necessary'  for  a 
witness  to  prove  the  handwriting.  On  calling  for  him,  I 
found  that  he  went  out  of  Town  without  leave.  This 
startled  us.  Wedgwood's  friends  took  the  advantage 
and  would  not  suffer  us  to  proceed.  Judge  my  situation. 
This  was  Monday,  and  on  Thursday  the  Sessions  were 
to  end.  I  dispatched  Hancock,  whom  you  know,  in  a 
post  chaise  and  four,  directly  for  Bristol,  where  the  witness 
lived.  He  set  out  at  }^  before  4  o'Clock,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  from  the  Broad  Sanctuary.  In  about  half  an 
hour  after  he  was  gone  it  was  apprehended  that  he  would 
be  wanted,  and  a  Servant  was  sent  expressly  after  him  to 
Y 
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bring  him  back.  He  had  reached  Colnbrook  and  was 
brought  back  nearly  to  Hounslow,  when  a  second  servant 
met  him  to  send  him  forward.  The  first  message  being 
founded  on  a  mistake.  He  got  to  Bristol,  notwithstanding, 
between  five  and  six  o'Clock  next  morning,  and  had  then 
to  go  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  Town,  in  the  Gloucester 
Road,  to  my  Attorney,  for  directions  to  the  witness  who 
was  his  Clerk,  and  who  lived  in  a  blind  place  at  a  great 
distance.  He  however  procured  him,  and  they  arrived 
in  the  Broad  Sanctuary  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'CIock 
Tuesday  afternoon,  with  all  these  delays  in  twenty-seven 
hours,  although  it  is  240  Miles  to  and  from  Bristol;  besides 
the  time  spent  in  the  Town.  In  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, I  went  to  Lord  Rockingham's  where  I  procured  a 
stable-boy,  used  to  riding,  who  set  out  about  two  hours 
after  Hancock,  but  did  not  reach  Bristol  in  less  time  in 
proportion. 

"Tuesday,  in  the  House,  I  was  laughed  at  by  my 
opponents,  who  told  me,  (particularly  Mr.  Walsh,  who 
was  much  against  me)  that  they  now  had  me  safe,  for 
that  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  get  my  witness  before 
Wednesday,  and  then,  if  I  did  pass  the  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  the  earliest  time  they  could, 
that  they  would  debate  it  till  the  Black  Rod  came  with 
orders  for  the  House  to  attend  the  King,  and  that  would 
of  course  put  a  stop  to  it.  Never  could  Wed(;wooi),  the* 
we  had  come  to  an  agreement,  be  silent  in  his  rejoicing. 
However,  I  had  better  friends  than  they  thought,  for 
Lord  North  came  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  after 
some  conversation  with  Lord  Mansfh:!.!),  who  procured 
this  indulgence,  it  was  immediately  declared  that  the 
King  would  not  be  at  the  house  till  Friday.  This 
damped  their  spirits,  and  producing  my  Witness  on 
Wednesday,  the  Bill  passed  the  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
was  read  the  third  time  on  Thursday,  and  sent  to  the 
Commons,  when  the  Amendments  were  agreed  to :  and 
on  Friday  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
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**  I  find  that  Wedgwood  has  published  a  [ ] 

wherein  he  says  in  a  very  [ ]^  manner,  *thus  the 

noble  Lords  with  unwearied  patience  heard  what  both 
parties  had  to  offer  upon  the  subject,  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  both,  and  the  security  of  the  public,  it  was 
determined  to  add  to  the  Bill,'  &c.t  It  is  very  true 
that  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Gower  heard,  with 
unwearied  patience,  a  most  shuffling  evasive  behaviour  in 
both  Wedgwood  and  his  Attorney.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
speak  for  Lord  Gower,  but  I  am  sure  Lord  Rockingham 
was 'perfectly  satisfied  that  their  conduct  was  most  scan- 
dalous. So  far  from  wanting  the  public  to  be  secured,  in 
what,  not  being  affected,  they  wanted  no  security,  he 
wanted  me  only  to  be  secure,  and  saw  through  the 
specious  pretences  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  made  the 
public  the  dupe  of  his  own  private  views. 

**  I  do  not  say  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Burke 
for  the  part  he  took  in  this  affair,  for  it  is  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  all.  But  I  should  never  have  finished  were 
I  to  tell  you  all  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  him,  and 
the  friendly  and  affectionate  manner  I  am  treated  by  him 
and  Mrs.  Burke,  and  his  whole  Family;  more  like  a  near 
relation  or  the  most  intimate  friend.  But  I  will  have 
done  with  the  subject  of  this  great,  this  amiable  man,  and 
a  family  which   does  honour  to  all   ages  and  stations, 


*  These,  and  other  words,  omitted  in  the  copies,  have  evidently 
been  illegible  in  the  original. 

t  The  Duke  of  Portland  to  Bichd,  Chamjnon,  3rd  June,  1775  : — 

*  *  *  '*Ju8t  as  I  sat  down  to  dinner  I  received  the  curious 
Pamphlet  w^  I  enclose  to  you.  If  you  see  your  adversaries  are 
resolved  to  make  a  publick  merit  of  their  private  misbehaviour,  you 
will  judge  whether  it  be  most  prudent  to  give  them  some  answer,  or, 
having  obtained  your  object,  to  let  the  matter  die  away.  Remember 
me  most  cordially  to  your  worthy  Family  and  to  all  our  friends.** 
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otherwise  I  may  not  know  where  to  stop.  This  is  a 
truth,  as  much  as  that  of  my  being  very  and  faithfully 
yours,  &c. 

'*  Rich?  Champion/' 

One  of  Champion's  active  opponents  little  anticipated, 
how  fatally,  at  a  later  day,  that  opposition  would  affect 
the  interests  of  his  own  family: — "In  1800,  Mr.  John 
and  William  Turner  obtained  a  patent  for  a  material, 
now  called  patent  stone,  which  by  calcination,  becomes 
pearl  white,  and  does  not  shrink  under  any  temperature, 
to  be  used  as  one  material  for  a  new  porcelain,  entirely 
different  from  Cookworthy's  or  Champion's.  The  late 
I.  Spode  purchased  the  right  to  manufacture  this  Stone 
Porcelain.  The  use  of  the  material  was  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end,  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  interdicting  any 
further  supply  of  the  Stone,  which  was  procured  on  his 
property  at  Millfield  Gate,  being  offended  at  the  patent 
having  been  obtained,  and  averse  to  the  establishment  of 
a  monopoly.  The  Marquis  no  doubt  was  excited  to  this 
procedure,  by  a  remembrance  of  the  opposition  Messrs. 
Turner's  father  had  manifested  towards  the  extension  of 
the  patent  term  to  Mr.  Champion." — (Shaw's  History  of 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries,) 

Too  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  defence  of 
Wedgwood's  celebrated  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
Champion*s  patent.  Qui  s' excuse  s'acciise.  Whether  so 
great  a  show  of  indignation  against  "monopoly"  was 
consistent,  or  not,  Wedgwood's  own  correspondence 
will  prove. 

When  the  Carolina  clay  was  first  imported,  he  wrote 
to  Hentley,  (17G7): — "  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  long 
conference  with  His  Grace  of  Bridgewater  on  the  subject 
of  the  Cherokee  (clay.)  I  laid  the  whole  case  before  him 
without  any  reserve  &  found  the  confidence  I  placed  in 
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his  honour  and  advice  not  disagreeable.      He  does  not 

think  a  Patent  will  stand  for  any  exclusive  right  to  the 

Cherokees,  and  upon  the  whole  advises  to  send  a  Person 

over  immediately  without  applying  for  a  grant,  Patent,  or 

anything  Else.     Chas.  Townsend,  he  says,  as  Chancellor 

of  the  ExcheqT  might  be  apply*d  ta  grant  it  me  Duty 

free  &  to  lay  a  duty  upon  all  imported  by  others,  but  that 

must  be  a  Parliam^    affair,  and  must  be  done  another 

sessions  &  very  probably  w4  not  pass,  but  w^  inevitably 

lay  the  whole  open." — (Miss  Meteyard's  Life  of  Wedgwood, 

vol.  2,  /.  5.^     At  that  period  Wedgwood  expressed  no 

objection   to  a  monopoly.      On  the   16th  November, 

1769,   he   himself  took   out  a  patent   for  "  Encaustic 

ornamentation;"  but — ^singular  enough — he  did  exactly 

what  he  accused  Cookworthy  of  having  done: — ''in 

plain  English,  the  patent  was  taken  out  for  the  discovery 

of  an  art  before  the  discovery  was  made  by  the  patentee* 

for: — "  more  than  a  year  elapsed  [after  the  grant  of  the 

patent]  before  the  bronzing,  as  an  application  burnt  in, 

and  thus  made  homogeneous  with  the  body,  was  brought 

to  perfection.''      "Say   nothing,"  wrote   Wedgwood   to 

Bkntley,  "of  the  Brofize  Encaustic  to  anybody.      It  is 

accomplished." — (Life    of    Wedgwood,   vol,  2,   p,   i38.> 

Palmer,    of   Hanley,    having    infringed    Wedgwood's 

patent-right,  he  procured  an  injunction  against  him, 

in  1771.      A  compromise  was,  however,  effected.     "I 

think,"   says   Wedgwood,   writing    to    Bentlky,    "  Mr. 

Palmer's  buying  a  share  of  the  Patent  is  the  only  ground 

for  a  compromise  without  a  submission,  that  could  have 

been  hit  upon.     They  will  never  do  us  much  harm  and 

will  be  a  support  in  any  future  tryal."     Again — on  the 

14th  June,  1773,  in  a  letter  to  Bentley — Wedgwood 

wrote,  referring  to  his  newly  invented  seals: — "1  lament 

we  have  not  a  Patent,  it  would  be  worth  ;^  10,000  to  us, 

*  See  Wedgwood's  **Ca8e  of  the  Potters." — ArUe, — y,  135. 
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and  I  think  the  ground  was  perfectly  clear  for  one,  as 
intaglios  for  seals  had  never  been  made." 

Wedgwood's  views  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
patents  must  have  undergone  a  change,  for  in  less 
than  two  years — in  March,  1775 — he  wrote: — (Miss 
Meteyard's  Life,  vol,  2,  p,  /[2\)  **  bidding  Bentlev,  *  mount 
his  chariot'  and  wait  upon  the  county  members  and  others, 
who,  in  addition  to  Earl  Gower,  were  likely  to  use  their 
influence  on  behalf  of  the  potters"  against  Champion's 
petition.  Wedgwood  did  not  openly  oppose  Champion's 
bill  until  after  the  28th  of  April,  and  thus  we  have 
substantial  proof  for  asserting,  that  be  had  done  so, 
covertly,  at  an  earlier  period.  The  examination  of 
John  Britain,  Champion's  foreman,  had  been  too 
technical  to  afford  doubt  by  whom  the  questions  were 
suggested;  and  w^hen  we  consider,  that  Lord  Clars^ 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  Bill,  had  lost  the  representation  of 
Bristol,  through  the  exertions  of  Champion  and  his 
friends,  a  year  before,  it  »dll  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
the  agent. 

The  law  has  practically  declared,  that  an  inventor, 
who  introduces  a  new  manufacture,  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  repay  himself  for  labour  and  expenjie 
incurred,  if  he  should  invoke  its  aid  and  pay  the  cost 
of  a  limited  protection.  It  is  hard  to  treat  one,  whose 
whole  substance  has,  perhaps,  been  perilled  in  some 
new  adventure,  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
as  if  he  were  really  a  monopolist. 

Inveutoi-s  and  authors  have  private  ri;jhts  that 
cannot  be  discriminated.  The  author  insists  on  his 
copyright  and  escapes  reproach — the  inventor  claims 
the  j)rotcction  of  a  i)atent,  but  is  called  a  monopolist. 
It  will  rcvjuire  a  skilful  casuist  to  prove  that  a  patentee 
or  an  author  more  deserves  that  character,  than  one 
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who  uses  a  secret  process.  The  precautions  taken  by 
Wedgwood  to  keep  secret  his  own  materials,  are  fully 
described  by  Miss  Mete  yard: — 

"  At  Etruria  Hall,  the  places  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
which  Wedgwood  stored  the  cawk  and  other  materials, 
and  made  his  secret  mixtures.  They  are  a  range  of 
cellars  shut  off  from  the  rest  by  thick  partition  walls, 
and  heavy  doors.  Wedgwood  s  means  of  access  was  a 
trap-door,  and  a  flight  of  narrow  brick  steps  leading  from 
a  room  which  was  probably  his  study.  The  cicerone  of 
modern  days  says  a  nursery,  but  he  was  too  cautious  a 
man  to  trust  his  business  secrets  to  children  and  nurse- 
maids. The  trap-door  steps  ended  in  a  wide  passage, 
and  from  this  opened  a  door  to  the  outer  air,  as  also  the 
cellar  in  which  the  mixtures  were  made,  the  bins  or 
troughs  still  remaining.  The  outpost  of  this  fortress  is 
equally  well  guarded.  It  is  approached  from  the  rear 
of  the  Hall  by  a  double  wall  screen,  forming  a  sort  of 
winding  passage.  At  the  end  of  this  are  wide  steps,  and 
the  door  before  mentioned.  Thus  guarded  and  masked, 
barrels  and  boxes  could  be  brought  in  without  the 
cognizance  of  anyone,  except  the  agents  in  the  immediate 
secret." — (Life  of  Wedgwood,  vol.  2,  note  p,  333.>) 

The  strongest  and  most  reasonable  argument  used 
by  Wedgwood  against  the  extension  of  Champion's 
patent-right,  was,  that  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
several  materials  used,  was  not  specified;  and  that 
in  consequence,  the*  manufacture  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  secret.  Lord  Mansfield,  giving  judg- 
ment in  a  patent  case,^  said: — "you  should  specify 
upon  record  your  invention  in  such  a  way  as  shall  teach 

*  **  Reply  to  observations  on  two  trials  at  law  respecting  Messrs. 
Adams's  new  invented  stucco." — GenUeman's  Magazine ,  1779. 
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an  artist,  when  your  time  is  out,  to  make  it,  and  to  make 
as  well  as  you  by  your  directions."  This  is  clearly 
reasonable,  and  when  the  materials  used  have  a 
definite  and  unalterable  chemical  condition  it  is  easily 
done;  but  in  Champion's  case  it  was  simply  impossible. 
The  moorstone  or  petunse  is  a  variable  substance,  and 
every  fresh  supply  procured,  was  chemically  distinct, 
and  required  separate  treatment.  The  proportions 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment  on  the 
particular  examples  under  manufacture.  This  very 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  proportion  of 
materials,  was  stated  by  Lord  Camelford  to  have 
caused  the  discontinuance  of  the  works  at  Plymouth. 
In  reference  to  Wedgwood's  specification  of  his  own 
patent  for  encaustic  ornamentation.  Miss  Mbteyard 
says: — (vol.  2,  p.  78) — "No  doubt  there  were  chemical 
methods  and  additions,  as  well  as  manipulative  dexterity 
required,  which  made  the  specification  a  dead  letter  to  all 
but  those  well  acquainted  with  potting,  and  ornamental 
metallic  art ;  and  even  such  must  have  been  greatly 
baffled,  by  their  ignorance  of  practical  minutiae  of  which 
the  specification  made  no  mention." 

Miss  Meteyard  sums  up  this  opposition  and  its 
consequences  in  a  note  at  page  422,  vol.  2: — ''Wedg- 
wood in  allusion  to  Champion's  Patent,  calls  it  a  'cunning 
specification'  as  it  notoriously  was.  He  gained  nothing 
by  his  monopolising  spirit,  for  he  failed  in  August,  1778. 
*  Poor  Champion,  you  may  have  heard,  is  quite  demolished. 
It  was  never  likely  to  be  otherwise,  as  he  had  neither 
professional  knowledge,  sufficient  capital,  nor  scarcely 
any  real  acquaintance  with  the  materials  he  was  working 
upon.  /  suppose  ive  inight  bicy  S07ne  G7'0wan  stone  ajid 
Crowan  clay  now  upon  easy  termSy  for  they  prepared  a 
large  quantity  this  last  year! — Wedgiuood  to  Bent  ley,  24/// 
.lugust,  I  778." 
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This  letter  was  never  intended  to  be  read  by 
anyone  but  the  partner  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  publication  of  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  opinion 
of  posterity  not  contemplated  by  the  writer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Champion's  parliamentary 
struggle  had  materially  crippled  his  finances,  and  was 
the  beginning  of  the,  end.  The  united  purses  of 
Wedgwood  and  his  confederates  had  been  pitted 
against  the  pocket  of  an  individual.  His  ruin  was 
foreshadowed  but  not  consummated.  When  a  manu- 
facturer "fails,"  certain  forms  of  law  are  indispensable 
to  the  settlement  of  his  affairs — a  fiat  of  bankruptcy 
or  a  declaration  of  insolvency — meetings  of  creditors 
and  appointment  of  assignees — realization  of  assets 
and  payments  of  dividends;  but  as  none  of  these 
circumstances  occurred,  either  then,  or  in  later  days, 
Wedgwood's  biographer  has  erred  in  interpreting  the 
phrase  ** quite  demolished"  as  indicating  failure  or 
bankruptcy.  It  was  a  mere  fagon  dc  parler.  As 
Champion  continued  to  carry  on  business  in  Castle 
Green,  until  1781,  and  then  sold  his  patent  to  a 
Staffordshire  firm,  the  opportunity  for  buying  ''  growan 
stone  and  growan  clay  upon  easy  terms "  was  never 
afforded.  Champion's  creditors  were  his  friends  and 
partners  in  the  undertaking,  who,  having  risked  their 
capital  with  his,  in  common,  shared  his  disappointment, 
and  forbore  the  demolition  so  quaintly  imagined.  A 
few  liabilities  outside  the  china  business  were  partially 
discharged  in  1789 — five  years  after  he  had  become 
an  American  citizen  —  and  wholly  adjusted  by  his 
family  after  his  decease. 

Champion  had  too  many  rich  and  powerful  friends 
to  be  so  easily  **  demolished."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
at  that  period  he  was  embarrassed,  but  the  following 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  will  shew  how  one 
of  those  friends,  at  least,  supported  his  credit: — 
z 
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"Dec.  I  St,  1778. 
''  My  dear  Sir, 

If  my  name  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  engagements  you  wish  to  enter  into  for 
April  and  October,  1780,  command  it  freely.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  make  you  this  offer,  I  am  sensible  that 

it  is  possible  that   the   [ ]   which   some   unlucky 

engagements  brought  on  my  credit  may  not  be  so  far 

dissipated  as  to  make  [ ]  of  the  avail  I  wish,  in 

which  case,  I  shall  not  be  hurt  by  your  telling  me  so,  in 
any  respect,  but  as  it  prevents  my  being  useful  to  you, 
and  that  will  be  only  an  addition  to  the  concern  I  now 
feel  from  my  inability  to  obviate  those  difficulties  under 
which  you  have  been  so  long  struggling.  I  have  now  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  an  excuse  for  your  last  and  trust 
you  will  always  find  me 

"  Your  sincere  fr.  and  Serv^ 

"  Portland.*' 

Every  step  taken  by  Wedgwood  in  this  dispute 
needs  the  labour  of  an  apologist.  His  first  unlucky 
attempt  to  influence  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  carried  with  it  its  own  punishment  and 
mortification.  The  struggle  was  between  rivals  in 
trade,  and  Champion's  manly  and  honest  admissions 
were,  ingeniously  and  ruthlessly,  turned  into  argu- 
ments against  himself  When  Wedgwood  represented 
Cookworthy's  patent  as  one  for  an  invention,  not 
perfected,  he  simply  described  what  was  the  position 
of  his  own,  when  he  procured  an  injunction  against 
Palmkr.  His  needless  fear  of  competition  rendered 
inoperative,  for  a  time,  the  better  feelings  of  a  noble 
nature.  The  far-oft*  remembrance  of  his  own  early 
difticulties  created  no  generous  sympathy  for  a  rival 
potter;  and  however  honestly  his  biographers  have 
laboured   to   shew  that   he   was   actuated   by   purely 
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disinterested  motives,  they  have,  by  an  unguarded 
publication  of  his  correspondence,  unintentionally 
furnishi^d  sufficient  evidence  to  create  serious  doubts 
on  the  point.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Wedgwood, 
the  Prince  of  English  Potters,  could  brook  no  rival  in 
his  special  dominion ;  and  if,  in  his  eagerness  to 
maintain  a  well-earned  and  richly-deserved  supremacy 
in  the  fictile  world,  he  was,  for  the  occasion,  less 
liberal  or  generous  than  his  admirers  could  wish,  it 
was,  perhaps,  but  a  temporary  defect,  which  should 
rather  be  lamented  than  too  severely  condemned,  in 
a  character  adorned  with  a  thousand  virtues.  His 
over-zealous  eulogists  have  exacted  unpleasant  truths 
from  an  unwillijig  pen,  which  has  only  done  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Richard  Champion,  in  rebutting 
the  charge  of  his  having  possessed  a  more  "  monopo- 
lising spirit'*  than  his  great  antagonist. 
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THE    CHAMPION    FAMILY. 

1774-1776. 


Richard  Champion  as  Merchant,  Potter,  and 
Politician. 

The  pressure  of  two  distinct  branches  of  trade,  as  an 
American  general  merchant,*  and  a  china  manufac- 
turer, affected  the  elastic  spirit  of  Richard  Champion 
80  Uttle,   that   he  took  a  very  active  part  in  local 
politics;    and  at  the   general  election,  in   1774,  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  return  of  Edmund  Burke, 
as  member   for   Bristol.      Thus   arose   a   friendship 
between   them;    and  a  correspondence  ensued  that 
was  not  interrupted  until  Champion  went  to  America, 
in  1784 ;    after  which   time,  probably  owing  to   the 
increased  weight  of  his  political  duties,  Mr,  Burke's 
letters  ceased.     The  tie  that  had  made  them  friends 
^ras  severed;    their  countries  were  separated;    their 
hopes  and  interests  were  no  longer  in  unison. 


*  The  Aft  prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  American 
«>Umie«  was  not  passed  till  23rd  December,  1 775. 
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Champion  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  celebrated 
contest  for  Bristol,  in  1774,  that  a  notice,  condensed 
from  the  account  in  the  Poll  Book,  published  by  W. 
Pine,  may  be  interesting.  The  dissolution  of  the 
House  was  totally  unexpected,  and  as  it  was  prema- 
turely known  in  London  on  the  29th  September,  an 
express  was  despatched  to  Bristol,  w^hich  arrived  at 
noon  on  the  30th — the  day  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  Sheriffs  fixed  the  7th  October  for  the  election. 
The  friends  of  the  late  members.  Lord  Clare  and  Mr. 
Brickdale,  met  at  the  Merchants'  Hall.  Champion 
having  written  to  Mr.  Burke  and  obtained  his  consent,^ 
a  meeting  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  former 

members,  was    appointed 
^  for  the  5th  of  October,  at 

^^'  fr/CS-^    the  Assembly-room,   with 
■~^        V^    y/     ^      Mr,   Peach  in  the  chair. 
^^•^-^^  Mr.   Henry   Cruger    was 

unanimously  chosen  as  one  candidate ;  then  Mr.  Joseph 
Harford  i)roposed,  and  Richard  Champion  seconded 
the  proposal,  to  nominate  Edmund  Burke  as  the  other. 
This  was  violently  opposed  by  Mr.  Cruger's  friends, 
and,  i)ersuaded  by  them,  he  expressed  his  intention 
to  stand  alone.  Mr.  Harford  and  Richard  Champion 
went  immediately  to  Bath,  where  they  saw  Mr.  Burke, 
and  informed  liini  of  the  disposition  of  the  electors. 
Mr.  BuRKK  at  once  set  out  for  Malton,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  elected.  On  the  7th  October,  the  court 
was  opened  at  the  (Juildhall  by  the  Sheriff;  and  Lord 
Clake,  Matthew  Brickdale  and  Henry  Cruger  were 
nominated;  and  a  jmll  demanded  in  the  usual  manner. 


■  •'  I  had  wrote  to  Mr.  BrnKE,  and  sent  a  uiessenprer  on  tlie  Monday 
previous  to  the  judl,  Avhieh  l)roup;ht  him  to  Bath,  wliere  I  met  him."-- 
Ev'uleuco  of  Hichd.  Champion  hffore  a  Cojnthiftee  ojfjie  I/oi/Mf  of  Commons, 
\i\th  Ft'h.  177*). 
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After  polling  a  tally  each,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  morning.  Lord  Clare  having  discovered 
that  his  interest  had  diminished,  declined  proceeding 
with  the  poll  and  retired  in  disgust  to  Bath,  whence 
he  addressed  the  electors.  When  Lord  Clare's 
intention  became  known,  Mr.  Harford  and  Richard 
Champion  roused  Mr.  Peach  from  his  bed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  special  messengers  were  despatched  for  Mr. 
Burke.  Mr.  Lediard,  who  had  nominated  Mr.  Cruger, 
was  requested  also  to  nominate  Mr.  Burke.  This  he 
declined,  and  Richard  Champion  was  requested  to 
undertake  that  duty.  When  the  court  met  and  Lord 
Clare's  resignation  was  announced,  Mr.  Burke  was 
proposed  by  Richard  Champion.  This  was  violently 
resisted  by  Mr.  Brickdale  and  his  friends  as  illegal, 
on  the  ground  that  the  election  having  commenced 
the  day  before,  no  new  candidate  could  be  nominated. 
Mr.  Harford  insisted  on  polling  for  Mr.  Burke.  The 
Sherifis  at  length  received  his  vote,  and  the  election 
proceeded  under  protest. 

Mr.  Burke  reached  Bristol  on  the  13th  October,  at 
1  o'clock,  and  having  called  at  the  residence  of  the 
Mayor,  proceeded  to  the  hustings  and  addressed  the 
electors.  The  poll  continued  till  Wednesday,  the  2nd 
November,  when  the  books  were  closed.  The  next 
morning,  at  10  o'clock,  the  Sheriffs  announced  the 
numbers  to  be,  for — 

Hbxky  Cruoer        ....         3565 

Edmuio)  Burke 2707 

Matthew  Brickdale        .         .         .      '  2456 
Lord  Clare 283 

and  declared  Cruger  and  Burke  duly  elected.  A  very 
ridiculous  story  of  Mr.  Cruger  has  been  repeated 
until  it  has  been  believed;  that  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech,  on  his  election 
2a 
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The  stirring  events  in  Canada  and  America,  kept 
Champion  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  for  information. 
On  the  31st  December,  a  long  account  of  the  progress 
of  events  in  Canada;  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  and 
the  attack  on  Quebec  by  Colonel  Arnold,  was  obtained 
by  him  from  Captain  Thomson,  commanding  a  vessel 
just  arrived  in  Bristol  from  Quebec.  Champion  at 
once  forwarded  the  particulars  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
the  Dukes  of  Portland,  Manchester,  and  Richmond; 
Lords  FiLZWiLLLiM  and  Effingham;  and  to  Messrs. 
E.  Burke,  Fox,  Montagu,  &c.  A  prisoner  was  brought 
home  by  this  vessel,  of  whom  Champion  writes: — 
**the  rifleman  who  is  brought  a  prisoner  here,  is  confined 
in  Bridewell.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  him. 
He  is  a  Virginian,  about  six  feet  high,  and  very  well 
proportioned.  His  behaviour  is  manly,  but  very  modest 
He  has  the  heavy  provincial  pronunciation,  but  otherwise 
speaks  good  English.  He  is  entirely  free  from  any  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  being  brought  here." — (Corres- 
pondence.) The  prisoner's  confidence  was  justified,  as 
he  was  released  after  a  few  days'  detention. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  acknowledged  Champion's 
communication,  from  Kimbolton  Castle,  5th  January : — 
**  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  curious  and  interesting 
detail  of  affairs  in  Canada,  and  beg  the  continuance  of 
your  correspondence  on  any  material  intelligence."  The 
Duke  of  Portland  wrote  on  the  8th: — "I  should  have 
returned  you  my  thanks  much  sooner,  for  the  two  very 
obliging  letters  you  favoured  me  with,  had  I  not  been 
prevented  by  a  gouty  spasm  in  my  chest  and  side,  which 
absolutely  prevented  me  from  writing,  until  within  this 
day  or  two.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  eyes  of 
Administration  and  the  country  in  general  may  be  opened 
before  it  is  too  late ;  and  that  a  reconciliation  may  take 
place  between  this  country  and  the  colonies,  upon  those 
principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  upon  which  alone,  ever)' 
true  whig  can  wish  to  see  any  true  Government  subsist." 
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The  suspicion  with  which  all  who  sympathized  with 
the  Americans  were  treated, — often  unjustly — was 
occasionally  the  subject  of  a.  reprisal.  Champion, 
writing  to  Richard  Burke,  on  the  7th  January,  1775, 
relates  an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  this: — ''  ^  *  *  ^ 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  circumstance  that  will  divert  you. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  just  before  the  act  of  Separation 
passed,  a  vessel  sailed  for  Philadelphia.  As  her  departure 
was  expected,  there  were  several  consultations  held  at 
the  Custom-house,  which  gave  the  merchants  a  suspicion 
that  the  letters  would  be  seized.  A  new  searcher,  a 
Scotchman,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Collector  gladly  lent  his  assistance. 
This  put  all  of  us,  who  had  letters  to  send,  upon  our 
g^ard.  The  usual  bag  of  letters  was  prepared,  and  such 
letters  put  in  as  were  not  of  consequence  ;  filling  the  bag 
with  blank  covers,  samples  of  wheat,  and  other  things,  to 
make  it  bulky ;  and  the  real  bag  confided  to  a  proper 
person,  to  put  on  board  the  ship  when  she  was  quite  out 
of  danger.  As  we  expected,  when  the  vessel  had  weighed 
anchor  and  was  under  sail,  a  custom-house  officer  came 
on  board  and  demanded  the  bag  of  letters.  The  Captain 
gave  them  up,  and  the  officer  went  off  in  triumph.  He 
brought  them  to  the  Collector,  who  sent  them  express  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  After  the  vessel  was  out  of 
danger,  the  real  letters  were  put  on  board,  and  when  she 
had  entirely  cleared  off  the  coast,  I  told  the  officers  of 
the  Custom-house  of  the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  and 
how  justly  they  had  been  deceived.  Had  Government 
given  them  orders,  I  should  have  praised  them  for  doing 
all  in  their  power,  that  was  legal,  to  obey  them  ;  but 
to  be  so  officiously  interfering,  from  themselves  alone, 
was  scandalous.  As  to  my  letters,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  having  them  published  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
but  I  must  own  their  disappointment  pleased  me." — 
(Correspondence.)    This  circumstance  may  have  induced 
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is  so  whimsical  that  it  breaks  all  rules.  I  am  to  desire 
a  quaker  to  become  my  proxy,  as  godfather,  at  the 
christening  of  a  presbyterian.  This  you  will  allow  is 
pretty  well ;  but  the  substance  is,  that  you  will  pay  the 
compliment  of  naming  friend  Smith's  little  one,  in  any 
way  which  their  forms  allow ;  and  give  for  me  five 
guineas  for  the  nurse,  if  that  be  sufficient:  if  not,  judge 
what  ought  to  be.  and  give  that ;  we  will  settle  when  we 
meet/'^  Mr.  Edmund  Hurke  Hmith  died  in  the  year 
1851. 

The  year  1775  wa^  one  of  the  buHtest  ever  pa£«!^ 
by  RiCHAED  Champion,  It  is  from  his  correspondeDoe 
of  this  period  that  we  glean  the  jjrogrej^Hive  ftteps  he 
took,  and  the  eneouragement  he  received,  prcviouj^  to 
applying  for  an  extension  of  his  letters  patent.  It 
was  a  long  and  very  expensive  litigation,  and  materially 
affected  his  fortune.  The  succesHful  election  of  1771, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  intention,  and 
Buhke's  friendship  and  support,  may  have  been  hh 
warrant  for  tiie  proceeding. 

On  local  affairs,  Burkk  was  a  constant  correspondent 
with  Champion,  who  appears  to  have  been  treated  by 
him  with  implicit  confidence  in  all  matters  of  public 
or  private  import  On  the  16th  November,  1775,  Jlr. 
Wm,  Bukkk  sent  Champion  a  copy  of  the  Bill  which 
Edmund  Burke  Iiad  moved  for  permission  to  intriKlucc, 
as  a  ground  of  reconciliation  with  Americaf  but  who»e 
motion  was  defeated  by  210  votes  to  105.  He  wrote: — 
**he  [R  Burke]  was  most  fatigued  yesterday,  three  and 
a  half  hours  on  his  legs.  He  perhaps  never  exeried 
himself  to  more  approbation.  He  was  nobly  supported 
by  Lord  G.  Sackville  ;  and  Fox  exerted  all  his  abililtes; 
Lord  Germaine  who  answered,  felt  them,  as  indeed  all 
the  Treasury  bench  did;  for  Charles  drew  their  portraits 


*  Earl  FjT3^wiLLiAM*a  Correspondence  of  BrnKK,  voL  U,^  p.  24, 
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in  miniature,  with  all  the  neatness  of  that  kind  of  painting. 
Governor  Johnson,  who  concluded  the  debate,  repri- 
manded Mr.  Wedderburn,  who  chose  to  make  himself 
a  Demosthenes — the  great  orator  who  raised  a  war  in 
spite  of  the  weakness  of  his  country.  Johnson  reminded 
him,  that  Demosthenes,  with  all  his  animosity  against 
Philip,  was,  when  he  went  to  Court,  a  pensioner  and 
submissive  courtier." — (Correspondence.) 

How  far  the  Americans  were  in  earnest,  and  what 
sacrifices  they  were  prepared  to  make,  even  at  this 
early  date,  to  obtain  redress  of  what  were,  by  them, 
considered  as  grievances  not  longer  to  be  borne,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  action  taken  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  recorded  in  a  private  letter 
from  Philadelphia: — 

From  John  Lloyd,  December  26th,  1 775 : — 
ii^  %  ^  ^  ^  yj^g  Congt-ess  has  recommended  to 
the  Convention  in  Jersey  and  the  Assembly  of  this 
Province,  that  the  former  should  raise  two  regiments, 
and  the  latter  one.  on  continental  pay,  for  the  general 
service;  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  both.  Our  Captains, 
Lieutenants  and  Ensigns  appointed.  Out  of  8  Captains. 
6  are  of  the  Quaker  families,  and  belong  to  the  meeting; 
they  will  begin  to  recruit  in  a  day  or  two,  and  are  only 
prevented  by  waiting  for  their  commissions,  which  are 
to  be  made  only  by  the  Congress.  The  rigid  Quakers 
among  us  have  made  another  attempt  to  put  us  in 
confusion  ;  about  30  of  them,  as  a  public  body,  have 
petitioned  the  Assembly  to  be  exempted  from  bearing 
arms,  or  contributing  towards  the  support  of  those  who 
do.  However  I  hope  they  will  be  silenced  in  a  decent 
way,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  that  they  will  not 
attempt  opposition  hereafter.  Those  who  are  to  reap. 
ought  to  plough  and  sow." — (Correspondence.) 
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being  declared,  that  when  his  own  turn  came  to 
address  the  electors,  he  was  only  able  to  utter — '*  I  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  This  is  simply  untrue.  "  Mr. 
Cruger  then  came  forward  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
electors  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him.  Mr. 
Burke  followed ;  and  Mr.  Brickdale  in  a  short  speech 
intimated  his  intention  of  appealing  to  another  tribunal.*'* 
Mr.  Cruger  was  not  a  bad  speaker,  and  was  commended 
in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  (vol.  45,  p.  6,)  for  a 
speech  he  made  on  Lord  Barrington's  motion  for  the 
employment  of  troops  for  1775.  A  parliamentary 
committee  was  appointed  on  Mr.  Brickdale's  petition, 
supported  by  one  from  383  electors.  After  sitting 
seven  days,  Cruger  and  Burke  were  declared  duly 
elected,  and  on  the  27th  February,  1775,  Mr.  Cruger 
made  "his  triumphant  entry  into  Bristol/' — (JoumaL) 
Mr.  Burke  was  invited  to  join  in  this  novel  proceeding. 
His  refusal  was  conveyed  in  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  Richard  CSampion: — 

"  The  enclosed  letter  from  Paul  Farr  is  to  you.  A 
note  to  me  lets  me  know  that  I  am  expected  there  on 
Thursday,  to  make  a  publick  entry  with  Mr.  Cruger. 
How  can  they  imagine  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  neglect  my 
duty  for  such  a  foolish  piece  of  pageantry.  Do  undeceive 
them.  Adieu  my  real  friend ;  a  good  journey  and  all 
happiness.  Embrace  for  me  our  worthy  Paul  Farr  and 
assure  him  that  my  head  is  not  absolutely  turned.     The 

*  Pine's  Poll-book  of  the  Bristol  Election  of  1774. 


NOTE. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  electing  representatives  in  1774, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  vote  of — **  John  Lloyd,  Merchant,  Charles- 
Town,  South  Carolina,"  was  recorded  for  Cbuger  and  Bxtbke. — Pine'n 
Poll- book,  p.  133. 
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enclosed  I  thought  to  be  for  you,  but  it  is  for  me.  I 
open'd  it.  I  am  infinitely  grieved  to  find  my  friends 
think  this  paxade  necessary,  which  is  unusual,  except  at 
the  chairing  on  the  election.  Surely  it  is  not  proper.  I 
shall  write  Paul  Farr  by  to-morrow's  post. 

**  I  am,  &c. 

**  Edmd.  Burke.'' 

During  the  month  Burke  was  in  Bristol,  although 
ostensibly  the  guest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  in  Queen 
Square,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Champion; 
sleeping  frequently  at  his  house  at  Henbury;  and  at 
Mr.  Fabr^s,  Blaize  Castle.  Mr.  Burke  left  Bristol  on 
the  16th  November,  calling  to  take  a  courteous  farewell 
of  Champion's  family,  and  on  the  19th  he  wrote: — 
"  Present  me  cordially  to  Mrs.  Champion.  Her  worth, 
sense,  and  goodness  of  heart,  make  her  deserving  of 
what  she  has — the  best  husband  in  the  world.  May  your 
two  sisters,  hers  and  yours,  I  mean,  meet  the  Hke.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  really  parted  from  you  as  from  friends  of  long  standing, 
but  you  have  well  filled  a  small  measure  of  time."* 

Mr.  Joseph  S3fiTH  was  a  merchant,  and  held  a  high 
place  in  Sarah  Champion's  esteem: — " he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  an  amiable  disposition  and  character;  with  a  very 
pleasing  person  and  address ;  one  of  those  few  whose 
first  appearance  produced  a  favourable  sentiment  of  him; 
an  opinion,  which  a  further  knowledge  of  him  confirmed. 
He  married  Sally  Pope,  a  pretty,  sensible  woman,  with 
whom  he  appeared  to  be  very  happy." — (youmal.) 
Burke's  present  of  china  made  by  Champion,  to  this 
lady,  has  been  already  noticed  (page  95.)  Mr.  Smith 
requested  Burke  to  become  sponsor  for  his  infant  son, 
and  Btrke  wrote  to  Champion: — **the  purpose  of  this 

*  £m1  FnzvnxiAM's  Onrespondenee  of  Bu&ke.  voL  I.,  p.  .^03. 
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the  officers  of  the  Customs  to  give  Champion  some 
annoyance,  for  having  used  a  foreign  mark  on  his 
porcelain,  and  accounts  for  the  obliteration  of  the 
Dresden  cross-swords,  as  related  at  page  75.  All  foreign 
china  bore  a  high  duty,  and  it  was  easy  to  raise  a 
pretence  of  duties  evaded,  on  such  evidence  as  that 
afforded  by  the  Dresden  mark  on  the  Bristol  porcelain. 
In  February,  1776,  Edmund  Burke  wrote  to  Champion, 
that  the  House  had  been  counted  out  during  the 
examination  of  witnesses  on  the  Stroudwater  Navigation 
Bill,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  direction,  and 
concluded: — **we  proceed  very  well  in  the  Bill  for  making 
the  Irish  provision  Bill,  perpetual.  An  odd  incident 
happened.  In  the  title  of  the  original  Bill  there  was  a 
power  to  import  from  America  also.  This  was  inad- 
vertently (we  thought  designedly)  copied  into  the  motion. 
Yesterday  nobody  observed  it  any  more  than  the  first  day, 
yet  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  repeal  of  our  last  act 
This  day  it  was  discovered  and  amended.  If  we  had  let 
it  get  in  that  condition  into  the  Lords,  and  it  had  been 
there  discovered,  we  should  have  lost  the  Bill," 

Richard  Champion  took  a  most  active  part  in  the 
Gloucester  county  election,  and  warmly  supported  Mr. 
Berkeley,  both  in  the  contest  and  subsequent  petition. 
Champion's  subscription  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
latter  was  £100.  The  Earl  of  Berkeley  gave  ample 
proof,  in  his  correspondence,  of  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence he  placed  in  Champion.  On  the  21st  June,  1776, 
the  Earl  wrote  Champion: — 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  relative  to  the 
business  of  the  Petition,  as  I  believe  the  Chestkr  bad 
votes  will  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  As  you 
were  so  obliging  as  to  support  the  cause  of  independency, 
with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  County,   I   beg 
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leave  to  make  a  request,  and  rely  on  your  friendship  for 
the  executing  of  it.  As  none  but  principal  gentlemen 
have  taken  the  lead  in  this  business,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  no  other  persons  should  be  trusted  on  the  occasion, 
yet  from  mere  necessity  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
Messrs.  Burgess  and  Symons  ;  may  I  therefore  intreat 
the  favour  of  you  to  keep  all  your  transactions  relative 
thereto,  a  profound  secret  from  those  two  ;  and  whatever 
intelligence  they  may  bring,  let  it  come  unassisted  by  any 
gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood.  If  you  should  see 
any  impropriety  in  this  request,  or  that  it  will  injure  the 
cause,  I  shall  freely  submit  to  your  better  judgment,  on 
which  no  one  has  more  reliance  than.  Yours,  &c 

**  Berkeley." 

Electioneering,  and  the  cares  of  his  private  business, 
gave  Richard  Champion  full  employment,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  if  he  neglected  some  of  his  correspondents. 
One  of  these,  Richard  Burke,  complained  of  Champion's 
silence,  and  wrote  in  June,  1776: — "Were  you  as  lazy 
as  1  am;  were  you  as  bad  a  correspondent  as  1  am;  in 
short,  had  you  any  of  my  innumerable  faults,  I  should 
not  join  the  rest  of  this  family  in  their  present  uneasiness. 
We  are  indeed  uneasy  and  anxious ;  and  you  are  the 
subject  of  our  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  I  have  written 
twice  to  you  by  the  coach ;  it  is  true  that  my  news  was 
worth  little,  but  1  had  no  better  to  send  ;  Edmund  has 
also  wrote  to  you,  and  yet  we  have  not  had  a  line  from 
you,  time  out  of  mind.  God  grant  my  dear  and  worthy 
friend,  that  nothing  amiss  in  your  family  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  silence.  Have  we  committed  or  omitted 
anything  which  you  think  worthy  of  such  a  punishment  ? 
I  hope  not;  but  if  we  have,  punish  us  some  other  way; 
upbraid  us,  accuse  us,  torture  us,  but  let  it  be  by  letters. 
Champion  forgive  us  and  let  us  hear  from  you.  You 
cannot  write  to  people  more  entirely  free  from  one  fault, 
2b 
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that  of  being  ignorant  of  your  worth,  sensible  of  your 
friendship,  and  respecting,  esteeming  and  valuing  it  as 
we  ought.  Pray  write  to  us;  I  will  say  no  more  on  this." 
Champion's  want  of  greater  regularity  in  private 
correspondence,  at  this  period,  may  be  accounted  for 
in  some  measure.  It  was  the  particular  time  when  he 
was  exerting  all  his  energy  in  a  struggle  to  render  the 
extended  works  he  had  established,  profitable;  and 
when  he  first  began  to  feel  the  eflTects  of  his  long 
parliamentary  expenditure.  Nothing  however,  cooled 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
every  scrap  of  information,  likely  to  aid  the  eflTorts  of 
those  who  sought  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  was 
forwarded  to  his  friends.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
acknowledged  a  piece  of  service  of  this  kind,  4th  July, 
1776:— 

**  My  dear  Champion, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  communication  of  the  acts  from  America  which  I 
safely  rec4  yesterday.  Everything  seems  to  confirm  the 
determination  of  the  continent  of  America  to  resist  to 
the  utmost ;  and  it  appears  more  and  more,  that  they 
have  the  power  and  the  means  of  doing  it.  This  country 
will  pay  dear  for  their  own  folly  ;  but  nothing  but 
experience  will  or  can  have  any  effect  Perhaps  if  this 
campaign  ends  without  complete  victory  on  either  side, 
there  may  be  some  chance  of  more  temper.  I  am  infinitely 
obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  concern  you  express  about  the 
report  in  the  newspapers  of  my  having  been  again  ill. 
It  arose  from  a  doctor  having  dined  with  me,  and  having 
returned  the  next  morning  to  mention  something  he 
wished  me  to  try  in  the  country.  This  occasioning  a 
Doctor  s  chariot  at  my  door  in  the  evening,  and  again  the 
next  morning,  gave  rise,  I  imagine,  to  the  report.  In 
fact,  I  am  tolerably  well,  and  have  been  in  my  usual  state 
of  health  for  some  time;  I  am  my  dear  Champion,  &c., 

"  Rockingham.' 
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Richard  Champion's  intercourse  with  Mr.  Burke's 
family  was  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  Mrs.  Burke 
wrote  to  him,  from  Beconsfield,  23rd  July,  1776,  on  the 
birth  of  one  of  his  children: — "Give  me  leave  to  rejoice 
with  you  on  Mrs.  Champion's  safety,  and  on  the  addition 
to  your  family.  I  know  that  there  cannot  be  too  many 
of  the  same  stock  in  such  times  as  ours ;  and  that  you 
may  both  of  you  live  to  see  these  good  olive  branches 
long  flourish  round  your  table,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one, 
who  admires  and  loves  you  very  cordially.  We  long 
to  see  you  here,  and  as  we  are  now  at  ease  on  Mrs. 
Champion's  account,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  that 
pleasure.  Here  you  will  find  us  farming,  and  as  we  have 
nothing  else  good  to  talk  of,  we  may  as  well  talk  of  that 
as  of  anything  else.  Mr.  Burke  will,  himself,  tell  you 
how  much  he  is  interested  in  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
Mrs.  Champion,  and  the  rest  of  your  house,  if  he  can  do 
so,  but  at  present  he  has  company  with  him,  and  he 
may  not  be  able,  by  this  night's  post,  to  say  anything.' 
Champion  was  cordially  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Beconsfield;   but  it  was  deferred  to  another  year. 

Somewhat  to  his  annoyance,  Burke  was  destined  to 
learn,  that  winning  the  good  opinion  of  the  Bristol 
citizens,  did  not,  as  in  the  olden  time,  sever  all 
communication  between  them  till  the  next  election. 
He  was  expected  to  visit  them,  from  time  to  time, 
whether  or  not  it  suited  his  convenience.  Many  of 
his  supporters  remembered,  with  some  appreliension, 
his  declaration  of  independence  when  elected.  His 
opponents,  thus  possessed  of  his  opinions,  clamoured 
for  his  presence  at  Bristol,  in  the  hope,  that  the  same 
impatience  of  being  "instructed"  that  had  lost  Lord 
Clare  his  seat,  might  in  a  like  way  endanger  Burke's, 
in  any  future  contest.  This  state  of  things  impelled 
Champion  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  going  to 
Bristol,  and  the  expediency  of  keeping  his  constituents 
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in  good  humour;  at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to 
Henbury.  Mr.  Farr  had  also  written  to  urge  the  same 
course  of  action.     Mr.  Burke  replied  to  Champion: — 

*•  I  have  not  yet  received  Mr.  Farr's  letter.  It  is 
certainly  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  go  to  Bristol  at  this 
particular  time,  though  no  other,  in  this  summer,  is 
perfectly  easy.  Nothing  could  give  me  such  sincere 
pleasure  as  often  to  see  the  faces  of  such  uncommon 
friends  and  men  of  such  excellent  principles,  publick  and 
private.  The  very  chance  of  serving  the  Whig  cause 
(tho'  I  have  been  lately  misrepresented  in  the  newspapers 
for  my  zeal  in  that  cause)  would  be  inducement  enough  to 
me  to  take  a  much  longer  journey.  I  want  no  inducements. 
But  I  really  am  so  engaged  that  I  cannot  be  positive,  so 
of  course  you  will  not  expect  me;  though  if  I  can,  I  will 
come.  My  Brother  Richard  is  in  Town.  My  son  is 
here,  but  even  though  I  should  go,  I  cannot  answer  for 
him.  Many  thanks,  however,  for  your  kind  invitation. 
My  love  to  all  friends;  Mrs.  B.  desires  her  best  regards 
to  Mrs.  C.  and  all  yours,  I  am  My  dear  C.  &c. 

P.S. — "There  has  lately  been  found  near  our  town  a 
trunk  broke  open  and  pillaged  of  all  in  it,  except  a  parcel 
of  letters,  signed  by  one  of  the  name  of  Waldo.  By 
their  contents  being  relative  to  affairs  in  Boston,  I 
imagine  they  belong  to  our  friend  Mr.  Waldo  of  Bristol, 
or  some  of  his  relations,  and  he  may  will  to  have  them. 
By  the  side  of  this  trunk  was  a  case  of  handsome  silver- 
mounted  pistols." 

On  the  15th  August,  1776,  Mr.  William  Burke 
wrote  to  Champion: — '*A  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  has  re-invested  him  in  his  property.  He 
is  now  the  indisputable  owner  of  the  Scrape*  of  Carlisle. 

*  This  word  is  clearly  written  ''Scrape,"  but  there  is  no  doubt  it 
ought  to  be  Soccage. — Note  by  the  AtUhor, 
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Mr.  Burke  I  know  set  off  for  Bristol  this  morning;  but 
you  never  defer  yours,  and  I,  therefore,  write  almost  the 
hour  I  have  the  intelligence.  It  came  to  the  Duke  this 
morning.  He  was  good  enough  to  send  me  word  of  it 
at  seven,  and  God  knows,  I  have  not  these  ten  years 
heard  anything  that  gave  me  more  sincere  satisfaction. 
It  was  a  cursed  hag  that  met  him  night  and  day ;  and 
was  a  perpetual  plague,  independent  of  the  consequence 

in  its  value.     But  God  be  praised,  it  is  his.     No 

can  again  rob  him  of  it.  His  danger  and  expense  has 
ensured  the  subject  a  large  quiet  in  their  possessions; 
and  a  verdict  of  his  country  has  done  him  that  justice 
that  parliament  infamously  refused.  The  Duke  at 
dinner  thanked  me  for  writing  to  you.  Nothing  but  the 
hurry  prevented  him  from  doing  it  himself;  so  much 
justice  does  he  to  you,  in  believing  you  interested  in  any 
event  of  satisfaction  to  him.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
his  leaving  London  difficult,  Burke  went  to  Bristol, 
and  there  was  a  gathering  of  his  friends  at  Champion's 
house  at  Henbury,  on  the  22nd  August.  He  made 
but  a  short  visit,  however,  at  Henbury ;  he  left  again 
on  the  23rd  for  London.     (Journal.) 


NOTE. 

On  the  9th  July,  1767,  Sir  James  Lowther  (son-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  GaAFTON,  then  Minister)  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  praying  a  grant  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood  and  of  the 
Manor  of  Soccage  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  which  the  Duke  of 
PoBTLAKD  enjoyed  under  a  grant  of  King  William,  and  which  his 
family  had  held  in  quiet  possession  for  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years.  Qeet  Coopek,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
wrote  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Portlaio),  22nd  December,  1767,  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  granted  the  leases  prayed  for,  adding : — 
"My  Lords,  t. «.  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  have  at  the  same  time 
the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  no  act  of  their  Board,  done  in  necessary 
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Richard  Champion,  being  in  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  duty  on  a  large  importation  of  tobacco,  then  in 
bond,  and  which  he  wished  to  re-ship,  applied  to  his 
friend  Burke,  whose  ready  zeal  he  could  always  depend 
upon.  Burke  replied  9th  October,  1776: — **  I  received 
your  letter  yesterday  at  Beconsfield.  I  am  now  in  London. 
When  you  tell  me  that  you  have  a  business,  which  may 
be,  with  my  aid,  worth  two  thousand  pounds  to  you,  I 
shall  certainly  never  stay  two  hours  away  from  it.  I 
shall  be  at  the  Custom-house  to-morrow  morning.  Until 
then  adieu.  I  am  a  good  desj  better.  To  you  and  all  yours, 
Y"^  sincere  friend."  So  little  time  did  Burke  lose,  that 
by  the  next  post,  lOth  October,  he  reported  the  success 
of  his  application : — **  I  am  just  come  from  the  Custom- 
house where  your  business  is  done ;  I  hope  to  your 
satisfaction.  The  letter  goes  this  night  to  the  Collector. 
I  thought  it  best  that  no  time  should  be  lost;  doubts 
might  be  started — the  usual  consequence  of  official  delay. 
I  believe  no  business  event  ever  passed  with  more  rapidity 
through  the  forms  of  the  Custom-house,  and  its  several 
departments.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  upon  the  permitting 
the  Tobacco  to  be  again  bonded  by  re-importation.  The 
few  examples  they  have  had  of  such  returned  Tobaccos, 
related  to  small  parcels,  where  the  whole  duties  were  paid 


compliance  with  the  rules  and  duties  of  their  office,  can  decide  any 
right  to,  or  affect  any  claim,  which  your  Grace  may  have  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  land  or  forest  in  question."  Sir  George  Sa\tle 
seconded  by  Sir  Axthony  Abdy,  on  the  17th  February,  1768,  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  quieting  the  possession  of  the  subject, 
and  for  amending  and  rendering  more  effectual  an  act  passed  in  the 
2l8t  James  I.  for  the  general  quiet  of  the  subject,  &c.  The  act 
quoted,  enacted,  that  if  a  subject  had  held  a  manor  from  the  Crown 
for  sixty  years,  and  could  prove  it,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  it. — 
{TJve  Case  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  respecting  two  leases  lately 
granted  hy  tlie  Lords  of  tlie  Treasury  to  Sir  James  Lowther^  Bart,  London, 
Ahnon.     17G8.) 
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on  the  re-entry.  I  made  a  written  application  to  the 
Board  upon  the  spot  The  several  reports  are  endorsed 
upon  it,  and  the  Commissioners  have  wrote  that  your 
request  should  be  complied  with.  You  cannot  be  too 
early  in  waiting  on  your  Collector,  who  has  the  letter  and 
the  report  (as  I  believe),  lest  he  should  think  himself 
neglected  for  want  of  a  previous  information,  which 
however,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  wait  for.  I  hope  no 
accident  has  happened  by  any  want  of  my  official  accuracy 
in  wording  my  request.  The  main  point  appears  to  me, 
to  get  off  the  duties,  which  I  believe,  on  any  large  parcel, 
would  be  rather  a  heavy  advance.  The  officers  were 
very  civil.  *  *  -^^  ^  ^*  *  Here  is  terrible  news  in 
town  for  the  poor  Americans.  It  would  be  a  consolation 
if  I  could  call  it  good  for  this  Country.  I  have  as  yet 
heard  it  imperfectly.  Three  thousand  of  the  Provincials 
are  killed  or  prisoners.  A  total  rout  of  all  that  were  on 
Long  Island,  of  which  the  King's  troops  are  entire 
masters.  They  say  they  have  burnt  the  camp  and  all  on 
it,  on  account  of  the  dirt  and  infectious  filth  of  which  it 
was  full.  They  say  further,  that  numbers  were  drowned 
on  their  flight  to  New  York.  The  Provincials  must 
evacuate  that  place ;  they  say  they  are  eat  up  by  epidem- 
ical distempers.  The  number  of  the  killed,  &c.,  on  the 
Provincials  side  is  said  to  be  three  thousand ;  on  the 
King  s  side  three  hundred  Hessians,  and  not  above  fifty 
English.  But  the  Gazette  will  inform  you  of  the  whole. 
Adieu  my  Dear  Champion,  I  am  most  sincerely  ever 
yours,  &c  *  *  *  *  Give  my  love  to  Noble  ;  I 
have  just  written  a  few  formal  words  on  the  publick 
letter.  But  I  am  not  formal  in  wishing  every  happiness. 
Let  our  friends  quietly  suffer  the  enemies  triumph.  If 
however  they  will  be  insolent,  we  must  be  quiet  and 
steady;  if  this  gives  peace  of  any  kind,  it  is  good;  other- 
wise it  only  enables  us  to  protract  the  miseries  of  others 
and  insure  our  own  ruin." 
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This  Custom-house  affair  must  have  been  of  some 
importance.  William  Burke  wrote  to  Champion: — 
**  Edmund  is  quite  well.  I  don't  know  when  I  saw  him 
so  pleased,  as  at  his  Custom-house  operation;  and  to  do 
him  justice,  it  was  a  vast  morning  s  work.  The  various 
references  and  report,  might,  if  he  had  not  been  himself 
on  the  spot,  very  well  have  taken  up  a  fortnight." 

The  sudden  ** press"  of  seamen  on  the  28th  October, 
was  not  an  expected  event,  and  politicians  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  which  called  for 
it.  William  Burke  wrote: — "I  suppose  the  evening 
papers  will  mention  the  Press  last  night,  in  which  they 
get  900  men — some  say  2000,  but  900,  I  believe,  is  nearer 
the  mark — but  this  is  a  piece  of  news  that  you  are,  I 
suppose,  now  actually  writing  to  us.  The  ground  of 
this  no  one  gives,  or  pretends  to  know;  but  it  looks  as  if 
they  had  apprehensions  from  France,  and  I  find  some 
acquaintances  of  mine  (whose  nonsense  has  very  often 
coincided  with  the  exact  course  of  events  as  directed 
by  the  interior  wisdom  of  this  country)  tell  me,  that 
a  French  war  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing,  and 
therefore  conclude  that  Ministry  think  it  unavoidable." 
It  was,  however,  much  more  probable,  that  the  ministry 
felt  the  increasing  importance  of  the  struggle  with 
America,  and  were  exerting  all  their  energies  to  insure 
success.  The  blow  was,  however,  struck,  that  severed 
England  for  ever  from  her  American  colonies,  and 
made  them — "  free,  sovereign  and  independent.''  They 
became  at  once  a  foreign  land  to  the  English  nation, 
and  a  land  with  which  it  was  at  war.  A  corres- 
pondent at  Charleston  wrote  to  Champion  an  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  on  the  15th  August.  As 
Charleston  has  since  then  been  the  first  scene  of 
another  internecine  struggle,  the  details  of  the  old 
one  are  invested  with  new  interest. 
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"Before  this  can  reach  you  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
hear  of  the  great  event  that  has  taken  place  in  America. 
Independency  has  been  declared,  and  all  this  great 
continent  has  declared  itself  free  from  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  The  cause  that  gave  rise  to  such  an  extraordinary 
affair,  you  are  no  stranger  to  ;  I  shall  therefore  only 
say  that  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it,  as  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  the  people  at  large  in  England ;  but 
particularly  so,  as  I  am  drove  to  the  necessity  of  quitting 
all  correspondence  with  those,  who  are  my  particular 
friends  in  London.  This  town  has  had  its  full  share  of 
trouble  for  some  months  over  past ;  but  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Supreme  Being  we  have  overcome  our  enemies, 
and  peace  is  again  restored  to  us ;  so  much  that  the  enemy 
has  left  us.  It  would  hardly  have  been  believed,  by  any 
one  of  us,  a  twelve  months  ago,  that  a  single  Fort  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  erected  in  a  few  days,  and  not  near 
finished,  should  be  able  to  withstand  and  beat  off  seven 
Men  of  War; — two  of  which  were  50  gun  ships.  A 
smarter  engagement  never  happened,  and  to  be  sure,  the 
ships  were  fought  as  well  as  could  have  been  done,  but 
the  valour  of  the  Americans  proved  invincible.  There 
were  no  more  than  350  men  in  the  fort,  commanded  by 
the  truly  brave  Col!  William  Moultrie,  L^  Col.  Motte, 
Major  Manor  [1]  and  other  officers,  most  your  own 
acquaintances.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  British 
ships  and  soldiery,  finding  they  could  do  nothing  with  us, 
were  obliged  to  go  away;  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
put  everything  in  the  best  posture  of  defence;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  this  town  and  harbour  will  be  so  well 
fortified,  in  less  than  3  months  more,  as  to  be  able  to 
stand  against  all  the  ships  Great  Britain  can  send  over 
our  Bar.  We  have  been  well  supplied  with  ammunition ; 
and  men  we  can  have  in  plenty.  General  Lee,  that  brave 
and  intrepid  officer,  came  to  our  assistance  in  good  time. 
His  skill  in  the  military  art,  with  the  help  of  a  good  foreign 
2c 
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Engineer  he  brought  with  him,  have  quite  changed  the 
face  of  this  country  for  the  better ;  indeed  the  face  and 
complexion  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  quite 
changed.  The  traitors  to  the  American  cause  are  known. 
The  few  who  are  enemies  are  as  well  distinguished,  and 
may,  in  the  end,  be  rewarded  for  their  perfidy.  The 
cruel  and  most  diabolical  scheme  of  encouraging  the 
Indians  to  fall  on  our  back  settlers,  and  to  massacre 
them  indiscriminately,  has  also  proved  abortive.  The 
Cherokees  (by  the  pursuasion  of  Mr.  Steward  and  his 
deputy  Cameron)  began  the  attack,  and  before  an  army 
could  be  assembled  on  our  frontiers,  they  killed  several 
families,  who  were  settled  near  the  Indian  line ;  but  the 
people  and  we,  now,  have  an  army  from  this  colony, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Williamson,  of  1700  men, 
destroying  all  the  lower  towns  in  the  Cherokee  nation ; 
whilst  an  army,  from  N.  Carolina,  is  gone  to  destroy  the 
middle  settlements ;  and  another  army  from  Virginia  is 
on  its  march  to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  towns  over  the 
hills.  Their  crops  of  corn  will  be  laid  waste ;  the 
consequence  must  be  fatal  to  those  savages  next  winter. 
A  party  of  Col.  Williamson's  army  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  Indians  one  night;  our  people  soon  beat  them;  but 
unfortunately  poor  Mr.  Joseph  Salvador  was  killed. 
That  gentleman  (though  a  Jew)  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  cause,  as  well  in  the  Congress  as  in  the 
field,  with  great  good  sense  and  courage.  His  death  is 
therefore  regretted  much.  After  the  British  army  and 
fleet  left  this  coast,  Gen?  Lee  thought  it  best  not  to  let 
the  several  regiments,  which  we  had  here  to  our  assistance, 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  lay  inoperative ;  he, 
therefore,  with  the  approbation  of,  and  in  conjunction 
with,  bur  President  and  Privy  Council,  proposed  an 
expedition,  with  an  army  of  1 500  from  this  place,  against 
some  part  of  the  Southward,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government.     These  men  will  be  joined  by  the 
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continental  Regiments  now  in  Georgia.  Probably,  in 
less  than  two  months  hence,  the  American  Flag  may  be 
seen  flying  at  S?  Augustine/' — (Correspofidence.) 

The  war  with  America  produced  its  bitter  fruits  to 
the  English  merchants,  who  soon  felt  the  full  effects  of 
the  insane  policy,  that  had  first  roused  the  temper  of 
an  immense  colony,  by  a  neglect  of  reasonable  remon- 
strance, and  had  then  driven  it  from  dissatisfaction 
to  rebellion,  in  absolute  wantonness.  The  necessity 
of  waiting  convoy  for  foreign -bound  vessels,  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  already 
in  a  state  of  weakness  and  depression.  Merchants 
were  not  permitted  to  risk  ship  and  cargo,  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council.  Champion's 
principal  trade  had  been  with  the  revolted  colonies, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  transfer  his  ventures,  as  a 
merchant,  to  the  West  Indies.  Waiting  for  convoy  was 
a  serious  disadvantage.  Wages  of  oflBcers  and  crew, 
and  demurrage,  proved  heavy  items,  as  drawbacks 
to  profit,  on  the  ships  employed.  Richard  Champion 
applied  to  Burke  for  assistance  in  procuring  an  Order 
in  Council,  that  ships  laden  with  provisions  for  the  West 
Indies,  should  be  permitted  to  sail  from  Bristol  without 
convoy.  As  Champion  and  his  brother  merchants  were 
wUling  to  encounter  the  risk,  Burke  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  application;  and  on  the  2nd  October,  1776, 
he  wrote  to  Champion: — "The  enclosed*  will  show  you 

*  Sir  Grey  Coapw  to  Edmund  Burke : — 

•*  I  have  oommunicated  to  Lord  Noeth,  Mr.  Champion's  letter  to 
you,  and  I  have  his  commands  to  acquaint  you,  that  if  you  be  pleased 
to  send  me  a  memorial,  stating  the  case  represented  in  that  letter, 
his  Lordship  will  attend  Council  and  support  the  application  of  Mr. 
Champiox  that  the  condition  that  the  ships  should  sail  with  convoy, 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  ships  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Port  of  Bristol." 
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that  the  business  is  done  when  the  Minister  says  he  will 
support  a  matter  in  Council.  The  rest  I  suppose  is  only 
for  form.  On  the  credit  of  it,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
loading  and  fitting.     I  cannot  now  write  a  great  deal." 

Before  the  Order  in  Council  that  had  been  applied 
for  was  issued,  Sir  Grey  Cooper  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke, 
that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  had  presented  a 
petition  similar  to  Mr.  Richard  Champion's,  and  to  the 
same  end.  That  there  was  a  diflBculty  in  obtaining  an 
order  for  all  ships  laden  or  to  be  laden  with  provisions, 
for  the  West  Indies,  to  dispense  with  convoy;  but  if 
the  ships  were  specified,  he  would  present  the  petition 
to  the  Council.  Edmund  Burke  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  Champion's  interests,  being  already  provided  with 
the  name  of  his  vessel,  supplied  the  other  information 
required,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment: — "you  did  not 
send  number  of  men  or  tonnage ;  I  set  the  tonnage  down 
by  guess  at  1 70,  and  the  men  at  20,  inclusive  of  master 
and  mate."  Richard  Burke  at  the  request  of  his 
brother  Edmund,  sent  off  by  express,  the  Order  in 
Council  and  a  protection  for  Captain  Pocock,  the 
master  of  Champion's  ship,  the  "Lloyd;"  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  necessary  caution,  that  on  any  future 
application,  the  number  of  ships,  their  tonnage  and 
number  of  men,  should  be  specified,  as  "the  application 
cost  sixteen  pounds  and  would  be  equal  for  any  number 
of  ships."  Three  vessels,  for  which  the  Society  of 
Merchants  had  requested  a  like  favour,  were  compelled 
to  wait  the  fulfilment  of  official  forms;  and  Champion, 
by  Burkk's  promptitude  and  acumen  in  supplying  the 
wanting  details,  got  the  full  benefit  of  a  few  days'  start 
in  a  commercial  transaction  of  some  importance. 

On  the  12th  November,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
wrote  to  Champion  his  thanks  for  the  early  information 
he  had  given  of  the  late  proceedings  at  New  York ; 
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for  he  never  lost  an  hour  in  communicating  any 
American  news  that  reached  him  independent  of 
the  public  advices.  But  those  opportunities  were 
now,  in  consequence  of  a  proclaimed  state  of  war, 
like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

The  charming  letters  to  his  friends,  so  frequent  in 
former  years,  now  disappear  from  Richard  Champion's 
record  of  his  correspondence.  The  business  of  life 
was  too  serious,  and  politics  too  absorbing,  to  admit  of 
sentimental  recreations;  though  it  is  possible  that 
many  were  penned,  which,  in  after  times,  when  his 
correspondence  assumed  a  collected  form,  were  not 
thought  by  him  worthy  of  preservation.  Not  that  his 
friendships  were  narrowed,  or  the  love  of  his  intimates 
diminished;  for  James  Dallaway  of  Miserdine,  an  old 
and  valued  correspondent,  and  many  others,  continued 
to  afford  evidence  of  how  much  Richard  Champion  was 
respected,  and  how  fondly  his  friendship  was  prized. 
Nevertheless,  he  belonged  to  an  unpopular  opposition ; 
and  Burke's  leadership  was  viewed,  by  many,  with  a 
prejudice  that  forbade  a  sympathy  with  himself  or  his 
followers.  His  worth  has  been  better  estimated  in  later 
days.  Whilst  he  lived,  his  eloquence  and  his  intrepid 
attacks  on  the  misdoings  of  the  majority,  raised  a 
rancorous  hatred  against  him,  in  vulgar  minds,  such 
as  no  statesman  ever  before  encountered.  Richard 
Champion  has  preserved  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  letter, 
dated  Perthshire,  12th  Nov.,  1776,  addressed  to  him 
by  a  person  calling  himself  a  "countrie  gentleman  of 
North  Britain,"  full  of  deep  denunciations,  and  threats 
of  assassination,  that  might  have  caused  even  a  stouter 
heart  to  shrink  from  a  hidden  peril.  It  is  too  terrible 
for  quotation.  What  effect  such  a  proceeding  had  on 
that  statesman's  public  conduct,  is  before  the  world. 
He  was  too  sincere  to  have  fears  for  the  present,  and 
too  honest  to  dread  the  verdict  of  the  future. 
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If  the  whigs  had  lent  assistance  in  producing  the 
disastrous  state  of  afiairs  in  America,  they  might 
have  shared  with  their  adversaries  in  a  public  act  of 
humiliation,  and  supplicated  for  a  reversal  of  that 
course  of  events,  which  a  mistaken  policy  had  rendered 
inevitable.  But  they  did  not  feel  such  a  necessity; 
and  accepting  *the  situation  rather  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  error  by  the  ministerial  party,  a  modest  and 
moderate  festival  was  proposed  by  Champion  to  be 
held  in  Bristol,  on  a  proclaimed  fast-day.  When  in 
London,  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Burks, 
and  he  wrote  on  the  9th  December,  1776: — 

**My  dear  Champion, — When  you  were  in  town  you 
talked  of  a  meeting  of  our  friends  at  the  Bell,  upon  a 
fast  day ;  and  of  giving  them  a  little  dinner.  You  will 
give  that  Dinner,  but  you  must  let  it  be  at  my  chaise. 
When  I  wish  it  to  be  moderate,  both  in  the  eating  and  the 
drinking,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  supposed  greatness 
of  that  charge,  but  lest  while  other  people  fast,  however 
improperly,  we  may  seem  on  our  part  to  riot,  perhaps  a 
little  improperly  too.  A  Tory  Mob  (for  fasting  is  not  apt 
to  make  anything  specially  factious  very  good  humoured) 

may  attack  the  house,  and  then  we  shall  have  the 

to  do.  I  wish  that  you  may  have  a  cheerful  day.  1 
would  not,  by  any  means,  have  it  omitted,  with  these 
precautions ;  and  this  further, — that  our  prmcipal  friends 
like  the  idea ; — of  this  you,  on  the  spot,  are  the  best 
judges.  Adieu  my  Dear  Champion;  salute  Madam  and 
all  yours  in  Mrs.  Burkes  name  and  mine.  Here  we 
are  alone.     Adieu  !  I  am  affectionately,  yours,  &c., 

**Edm.  Burke.'' 

The  Bell  Tavern  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Bristol 
whigs ; — and  Champion  reported  the  result  of  the 
festival,  which  had  been  held  there.     A  century  nearly 
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firom  the  present  date,  the  party  called  "whig"  was 
composed  of  men  ^  of  a  stamp  and  views  of  politics, 
different  from  those  of  the  present  day,  by  whom 
the  toasts  would  scarcely  be  received  with  the 
"cheerfulness"  described  by  Richard  Champion: — 

Richd,  Champion  to  Edmund  Burke. 

"  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  we  have  spent  a  cheerful, 
decent  day ;  breaking  up  before  six  o'clock ;  lamenting 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  have  brought  the  evils  upon 
this  country,  which  now  they  are  wickedly  sporting  with. 
I  send  you  the  Toasts  I  gave,  which  were  cheerfully 
received.     I  am,  &c." 

"TOASTS." 
"I.    The  King." 
"2.     Recovery  from  the  delusion  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  enemies 

of  his  family,  and  strength  to  resist  their  snares." 
"3.    The  Queen  and  Royal  Family." 
"4.     The  Hanover  succession  as  by  the  Law  established." 
"S-     The  Members  for  the  City  of  Bristol." 
"6.     May  they  ever  possess  virtue  and  fortitude  worthy  of  their 

truly  independent  electors." 
"7.     Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Whig  opposition  in  Parliament" 
**8.     Prosperity  to  the  Whig  cause,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantick,  and 

peace  to  the  British  Empire." 
**  9.    The  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  King  William." 
"10.    Success  to  the  honest  endeavours  of  those  who  support  the 

liberty  and  safety  of  their  Country." 
**ii.    The  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  the   late   Duke  of 

Cumberland." 
"12.     May  those  who  resisted  the  principles  of  our  late  excellent 
Sovereign  King  George  the  2"?  be  held  in  detestation ;  but 
the  supporters  of  a  Whig  constitution,  be  crowned  with 
success." 
"13.     Every  opposition  to  a  Ministry  whose  tyranny  has  lost  an 
Empire,   and  obliged  a  virtuous  people  to  an  unwilling 
separation." 
"14.    A  true  sense  of  their  condition,  to  the  deluded  People  of 
Britain,  that  they  may  see  the  dangerous  designs  of  their 
arbitrary  ministerial  leaders." 
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"  Too  much  in  turtle  Bristors  sons  delight," — so  sung 
the  poet ;  but  there  was  something  more  than  turtle 
consumed  ere  fourteen  toasts  were  disposed  of;  and 
considering  also  the  speeches  which  were  inevitable, 
the  dinner  hour — to  admit  of  the  party  dispersing 
before  six  o'clock — must  have  been  one  that  would 
now  be  deemed  plebeian  indeed. 

Mr.  William  Burke  was  the  first  to  communicate 
to  Champion,  the  important  news,  that  the  Americans 
had  taken  the  first  step  towards  negociating  for  the 
assistance  of  France.  He  wrote  from  London,  18th 
December: — "As  I  have  no  frank  I  write  to  you  by  the 
stage  ^  ■^'  '^  ^'  but  the  material  point,  and  which  I 
am  told  is  not  without  weight  in  the  city,  is,  the  arrival  of 
Dr  Franklin  in  Paris,  and  it  is  to  ascertain  that  fact, 
which  you  may  hear,  and  also  hear  contradicted,  that  1 
trouble  you  with  a  letter.  *  It  is  the  most  material  thing 
that  has  occurred  in  this  cursed  war.  But  nothing  will 
open  the  eyes  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  for  the  moment 
to  ruin  the  country.  I  write  in  haste  and  having  told  my 
fact,  1  shall  only  say  Gon  bless  you." 

Edm7i7id  Burke  to  Richd,  Champion. 

**  Butlers  Court,  22nd  Dec.  1776. 
'*  My  dear  Champion, 

"  1  have  not  been  able  to  answer  your  very 
friendly  and  very  acceptable  Letter  until  this  day.  ^'  '"  "" 
The  Ministry  have  given  a  false  account  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  late  proceedings  at  New  York.  They  certainly 
were  defeated  in  a  very  smart  engagement  in  the  open 
field.  But  upon  the  whole  they  have  been  able  to  carry 
their  point  principally.  Lord  and  General  Howe  having 
been  up  Hudson's  River  and  menaced  the  provincial 
magazines,  which  Washington's  masterly,  though  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  has  to  all  appearance  secured.  1  do  not 
see,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  Fort  Washington 
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is,  with  the  troops  removed  from  that  side  of  the  continent, 
and  Kingsbridge  broken  down,  how  the  garrison  of  that 
work  can  avoid  being  taken  prisoners  of  war.  They  say 
that  Putnam  is  in  it  It  is  not  very  strong,  though  of  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  requires  a  much  larger 
garrison  than  it  contains,  to  make  a  proper  defence. 
Rhode  Island  will  certainly  be  taken ;  it  can  make  no 
defence.  It  is  probable,  that  a  certain  foresight  of  these 
consequences  is  the  cause  of  Franklin  going  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and  definite  answer  from  that 
Court.  If  he  does  not,  as  I  think  he  will  not,  receive 
such  an  answer,  it  will  be  wise  of  them  at  any  rate,  to 
treat  on  a  footing  of  dependency  while  they  have  yet 
arms  in  their  hands.  They  cannot  in  my  opinion  support 
themselves  against  the  union  of  England,  Hesse,  Han- 
over and  Brunswick,  without  some  vigorous  and  effective 
support  from  Allies. 

"Adieu!  Mrs.  Champion  is  very  good  in  wishing  to 
be  remembered  to  us.  Mrs.  B.  and  I  cordially  wish  to 
be  remembered  to  her  at  all  times  and  seasons.  ^''  ^  ^ 
1  thank  you  for  your  account  of  your  proceedings  on  the 
fast,  as  well  for  the  proceedings  themselves.  Adieu ! 
believe  me  with  the  greatest  affection,  always  yours, 

"  Edm.  Burke." 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  TO  LADY  OSSORY  ON  THE  EFFECT 
OF  champion's  patent — WORKS  ADVERTISED  AS  BEING 
UNDER  "patent" — COWLES  TEA-SERVICE — "HOT  AS  DICK'S 
pepper-box  *' — A  GOOD  STORY  SPOILED — MR.  NIGHTINGALE'S 
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SHELTER  OF  "BRITTLE  MATERIALS" — RELATIVE  EXTENT 
AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  WORKS  AT  PLYMOUTH  AND  BRISTOL 
— ^WAS  WARE  MADE  AT  BRISTOL  WITH  PLYMOUTH  MARK? — 
BEST  PERIOD  OF  BRISTOL  WORKS  —  SARAH  CHAMPION'S 
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NOT  MADE  AT  CASTLE  GREEN — LAST  APPEAL  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
PAPERS  PROVES  IT — DATE  ASCRIBED  TO  SALE  OF  PATENT 
IN  1777  ERRONEOUS  —  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  COMPANY — 
NEW  HALL  CO. — DEATH  OF  CHAMPION'S  DAUGHTER  IN  1779 
— HIS  MEMORIAL  TO  HER — INSCRIPTIONS — THE  LATEST  OF 
HIS  DATED  WORKS  —  CHAMPION'S  FREQUENT  VISITS  TO 
LONDON — SARAH  CHAMPION'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  RESIDENCE 
IN  STAFFORDSHIRE — WORKS  AT  BRISTOL  ASSESSED  TO  THE 
BELIEF  OF  THE  POOR  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1781 — NO  TRACES 
LEFT  OF  champion's  LABOURS  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE — HIS 
BEST    WORKMEN    DID    NOT    GO    THERE — AFTER -CAREER    OF 


BONE,  STEPHENS,  EDWARD  STEPHENS,  AMATT,  AND  BRITAIN 
—  BRITAIN'S  DEATH  —  BURIED  IN  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE  — 
EXACT  LOCALITY  OF  GRAVE  —  HARD -PASTE  MANUFACTURE 
ABANDONED — CHAMPION'S  PATENT  NOT  BOUGHT  BY  FLIGHT 
IN  1783 — ERROR  OF  LARDNER  RESPECTING  COOKWORTHY 
AND  THE  WORCESTER  WORKS — INTRODUCTION  OF  CHINA- 
MAKING  INTO  STAFFORDSHIRE  RELATED  BY  BRONGNIART — 
COMPARATIVE  RECAPITULATION  OF  DATES. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


BRISTOL  TRUE  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

1776-1781. 


Maturity  to  Dissolution. 

Champion's  special  Act  of  Parliament  had  a  protective 
influence  on  the  English  potting  trade,  by  no  means 
anticipated  by  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  it — 
by  which  they  must  have  profited.  Horace  Walpolb, 
writing  to  Lady  Ossory,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  17th 
October,  1775,  said: — "To  my  sorrow  I  did  not  know 
that  last  year's  Act  to  favour  the  Bristol  Manufacturers 
laid  a  duty  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  French 
China,  and  I  paid  at  Dover  seven  guineas  and  a  half  for 
a  common  set  of  Coffee  things  that  had  cost  me  but  five." 
{Marryafs  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain^  p.  389.) 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  April,  1775,  that  any  reference 
to  a  patent  was  made  in  advertising  the  Bristol  "  True 
Porcelain."  Then  the  notice  is  headed  **  Patent  China 
at  the  Manufactory  in  Castle  Green'* — has  the  old 
address  and  description  of  ware — announces  two  new 
retail  agents — Mr.  Elliott  in  Corn  Street  and  Mr. 
Godwin  in  Castle  Green — and  repeats  the  invitation 
for  apprentices  to  the  painting — **who  will  be  instructed 
by  a  skilful  painter." 
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The  dated  works  of  an  extinct  factory  possess  an 
unui^ual  interest  Few  examples  of  Cuampion*s  are 
80  distinguished.     The  "Harford"  tea  set  has  been 

already  noticed. 
We  now  give  an 
engraving  (lig.  55) 
of  a  chocolate  cup 
having  the  date; 
and  H  nionogram 
which  was  long 
supposed  to  be 
that  of  William 

COOKWORTHV,  but 

since  proved  to 
be  the  initials  of 


CHOCOLATK  CVr  Of  THl  C&WtMB  BKftVICt 

tit  run  wimtm  Dou^enoic. 


fAonmttJt  OF  taje  makx& 


William  Cowles, 
inerchant,  of  Ko. 
33,  Castle  Green. 
^  The  monogram  in 

gold   surrounded 
I  7/>j{^^^y  ^  wreath,    in 
/ /y  O    colour,  is  in?^ide; 
'^         (figure    56,)    and 
/,         tlie  mark  in  blue 
am.     iKsmK  «!,    outsidil      with  tlic  date  and 

number  in  gold  at  the  bottom  {fig  57<)     The  remainder 
of  this  fine  service  is  in  the  Scuheiber  collection. 

air.  Mayer  in  liis  HiHtonj  of  the  Art  of  Pott  lag  m 
Limrpool, — page  ID— gives  an  engraving  of  *'a  pepper 
box/*  having  the  name  of  the  maker  *'  Richard  Chakfkrs 
1769,  round  the  waist  of  it,"  and  says: — '*So  well  known 
was  the  ware  of  Mr.  Chaffers  in  the  American  Colonies, 
that  It  was  a  common  saying  of  a  person  who  was  angr}'^ 
that  *  He's  as  hot  as  Dick's  pepper  box '  alluding  to  those 
made  by  Mn  Chaffers,  who  exported  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  his  manufacture  to  the  then  English  Colonies/'    It 
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is  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  story  and  to  throw  the 
origin  of  the  old  saying  again  into  doubt ;  but  the 
so-called  pepper-box,  is  a  pouncebos,  made  to  scatter 

pounce  or  sand  over  writing, 
before  the  use  of  blotting-paper 
became  general  We  engrave 
one  of  Champion*s  (fig.  58)  once 
used  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
late  firm  of  Peter  Maze  &  Son, 
sugar  merchants,  of  Bristol  It 
Ib  marked  +  3.  The  ui>per  sur- 
face is  concave,  for  the  more 
convenient  return  of  the  surplus 
^  sf  sand.     These  articles  are^  even 

now,  not  entirely  superseded;  for  a  short  time  since  we 
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saw  one  in  use^  at  the  wholesale  hou?^c  of  a  German 
firm,  in  the  city  of  London.  Twenty  years  ago  they 
were  common  enough. 

Mr  J.  E,  NiGHTiXGALK,  of  The  Mount,  Wilton,  has 
in  his  collection  a  most  charming  example  of  Bristol 
poreelaiB  (fig.  60;)  combining  fine  paste  with  exquisite 
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ornamentation.  The  favonrite  green  festoons  are 
connected  by  a  broad  band  of  gold,  gracefully  broken 
into  medallions ;  in  each  of  which  a  vase  is  minutely 
pencilled.  In  the  centre  a  classic  emnaieu  in  grisaille 
*-the  fable  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  from  Ovid's  Sleta- 
morphoRcs.  The  mark  is  the  +  in  blue  with  a  figure  2 
in  gold;  and,  for  reaf^ons  which  will  appear  in  a  future 
page,  this  would  indicate  that  William  Stkphexs  was 
the  gilder.  This  example,  prepared  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  design  and  execution,  agrees 
with  the  description  of  one  of  the  services  specially 


^V^ 


1 


i^ 


■Uivf 


:iTr-' 
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manufactured  for  exhibition  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  given  by  Hichard  Champion  to 
Edmfkb  Burke  (ante  pp.  96-97.) 

In  the  Mevee  collection  in  the  Liverpool  museum, 
liCj^idcB  many  other  beautiful  examples  of  BrL^tol 
porcelain,  there  is  part  of  a  tea-service,  with  an  initial 
P  on  the  centre  of  each  piece,  and  a  classic  head, 
in  grkaiUe^  on  a  medallion  at  each  side*  There  is 
much   in   the   style  of   these   pieces  that  resembles 
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Mr.  Nightingale's.  The  heads  are  indisputably  from 
the  same  pencil.  Mr.  Fry  has  an  example  of  this 
same  service — engraved  (fig.  Gl.) 

Champion  had  a  warehouse  in  London,  at  No.  17, 
Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  for  the  sale  of  his 
porcelain,  and  the  agent  was  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock. 
In  Feb.,  1776,  Mr.  Joseph  Hickey  wrote  Champion: — 
"  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  beautiful  appearance  of  our 
warehouse,  and  the  prospects  of  its  success.  Edmund 
is  delighted  with  it      Young  Richard  made  money  of 

his  and  your  friends  very  [ ]  yesterday."     Mr. 

Joseph  Hickey,  according  to  Kent's  Directory  for  that 
year,  was  an  attorney,  of  No.  31,  St.  Alban's  Street, 
Pall  Mall.  "Edmund"  and  'young  Richard"  were 
Edmund  Burke  and  his  son.  The  use  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  by  Mr.  Hickey  in  describing  the  appearance 
of  the  warehouse,  with  the  familiar  way  in  which  he 
couples  Mr.  Burke's  name  with  his  own,  leads  very 
naturally  to  the  hypothesis,  that  these  gentlemen  had 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  the  success  antici- 
pated. If  they  had  not,  it  is  a  singular  expression 
to  be  used  by  a  man  of  business  and  an  attorney. 
Although  the  great  depression  in  trade  that  prevailed 
did  not  promise  muqh  commercial  prosperity,  the 
adventure  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  profit- 
able, as  the  "  Bristol  Porcelain  Warehouse "  was  open 
until  1782,  and  possibly  later;  but  the  series  of 
Directories  in  the  British  Museum  is  imperfect,  and 
the  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  1789. 

The  potting  trade  has  a  peculiar  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  many  others;  the  works  cannot  be 
discontinued  for  a  time,  and  taken  up  again  at  a  more 
suitable  period.  In  order  to  keep  a  uniform  quality, 
the  work  must  be  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 
This  required  capital,  and  Champion  began  to  feel 
the  efibcts  of  his  large  parliamentary  expenditure. 
2E 
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A  letter  written  by  him  to  William  Burkb,  in  June, 
1776,  shows  that  efforts  were  made  to  push  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  to  a  more  successful  issue,  by 
extending  the  trade. 

"When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  Spring, 
you  were  so  obliging  as  to  advise. me  to  extend  the 
China  Manufactory,  by  procuring  the  assistance  of  some 
Gentleman  of  Fortune,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Mr.  Kendall  to  me  as  a  Gentleman  with  whom  the  most 
agreeable  connection  could  be  formed.  I  was  so  sensible 
of  the  propriety  of  that  advice,  that  I  acknowledged  the 
obligation  I  lay  under  to  you  for  it,  by  requesting  the 
favour  of  you  to  speak  to  that  Gentleman.  But  you 
afterwards  told  me,  that  a  friend  of  his  had  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  alleging  the  general  miscarriage  which  had 
attended  the  China  Manufactories  in  the  Kingdom. 
Upon  your  mentioning  this  to  me,  I  did  not  give  the 
plan  any  further  place  in  my  thoughts,  being  contented 
to  go  on  in  the  narrow  manner  I  had  done,  well  knowing 
that  the  profit  of  the  undertaking,  as  far  as  it  went,  would 
amply  repay  me.  But  as  the  increased  sale  has  entailed 
an  extension  of  the  works,  together  with  an  enlargement 
of  expense,  a  greater  capital  is  necessary.  I  must  there- 
fore procure  the  assistance  of  a  man  of  fortune,  which 
makes  me  give  you  the  trouble  again,  of  requesting  the 
favour  of  your  sentiments  concerning  Mr.  Kendall. 
From  your  description  he  is  a  Man  of  Spirit  and  Sense, 
and  knows  the  value  of  an  affair  of  this  great  sort,  which 
with  a  proper  Capital,  without  doubt,  must  become  an 
object  of  the  utmost  extent  and  profit.  I  should  therefore 
wish  a  connection  with  him.  The  objections  are  totally 
groundless  respecting  this  work,  and  are  indeed,  I  believe, 
with  respect  to  two  of  the  English  Works — the  Worcester 
and  Derby — the  former  being  carried  on  with  great  spirit, 
and   are   now   unable   to   supply  their  orders,  and   the 
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Proprietor  of  the  latter  was  at  its  commencemertt  only 
a  common  Painter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Derby  has  made  his  fortune  there.  As 
to  the  other  English  Works  they  are  too  bad  to  be 
mentioned. 

"  I  mention  this  particularly,  to  draw  this  inference, 
that,  if  the  Worcester  and  Derby  can  be  supported  with 
advantage,  ours  can  be,  to  a  very  great  degree.  The 
materials  of  these  Works,  the  Derby  and  the  Worcester, 
are  very  expensive,  and  the  Manufacturing  part  very 
uncertain ;  attended  with  frequent  and  great  losses ;  and 
will  ever  be  the  case  with  compositions,  resembling  china, 
that  is  not  a  native  clay.  Ours  being  entirely  native,  the 
materials  are  vastly  less  expensive,  and  the  manufacturing 
almost  certain;  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  materials. 

"  I  am  well  convinced  that  my  manufactory  may  be 
expensive,  because  the  greatest  ever  known  in  England, 
and  in  consequence  a  more  lucrative  concern.  The  ware 
is  much  superior  to  the  Asiatic, — equal  in  strength  to 
the  Dresden, — and  in  elegance,  perfectly  resembling  the 
beautiful  manufacture  of  Sevres, — and  in  texture,  far 
exceeding  it  The  materials  are  cheap  and  the  manu- 
facture now  reduced  to  certainty.  This  work,  therefore, 
possessed  of  these  advantages,  may  be  rendered  so  cheap 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  persons,  for  common 
use ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  addition  of  elegant 
ornaments,  be  rendered  equal  to  the  French,  at  a  much 
less  expense ;  as  we  can  afford  to  sell  for  less  than  half 
their  price,  and  yet  at  a  very  good  profit  Bristol  is  not 
the  place  to  find  a  man  of  fortune  and  spirit  to  give  it  its 
due  extent,  so  as  to  supply  the  market  We  have  no 
such  men,  and  to  divide  it  out  in  shares  I  do  not  like. 
Our  sale  is  greatly  increased,  and  may  be  still  more, 
immediately,  could  I  extend  it  The  profit  is  now  very 
considerable.  The  extension  will  make  it  very  great 
Ten   thousand  pounds  addition  would   make  a  capital 
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concert!.  The  future  profits  would  annually  increase. 
The  terms  I  should  not  be  unreasonable  in  You  know 
me  well  enough  to  say  that.  I  will  not  trespass  farther 
on  your  time  than  by  saying,  that  any  Gentleman  joining 
me,  has  the  greatest  advantage.  I  have  borne  thfe 
fatigue  and  risks,  and  I  have  brought  it  to  perfection ; 
he  receives  the  advantage  alone." — (Correspondence.) 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  adverse  to 
the  extension  of  commercial  enterprises,  and  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter,  did 
not  speculate  in  making  porcelain.  Champion,  writing 
to  Richard  Burke,  says: — "  I  am  well  in  body,  though 
I  cannot  say  I  am  well  in  mind.  I  seem,  to  myself 
to  know  too  much,  not  to  foresee  the  bad  consequences 
which  must  attend  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs, 
and  the  inevitable  evils  which  the  commercial  interest 
must  endure ;  and  this  at  no  very  distant  period.  The 
black  clouds  which  arose  in  the  political  hemisphere, 
about  two  years  ago,  are  now  so  considerably  increased, 
as  to  threaten  a  most  violent  storm,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  fatal.  For  my  part,  I  once  had  hopes  of 
taking  shelter  under  a  building,  which  though  composed 
of  brink  materials,  was  sufficient  to  give  me  strong 
assurances,  that  it  could  weather  the  tempest,  at  least 
with  safety ;  but  the  disappointments  I  have  met  with, 
make  me  fear,  that  adverse  winds  will  keep  me  out  of 
port,  for  want  of  strength  to  navigate  my  little  bark." — 
(  Corresponde7ue, ) 

The  relative  extent  and  importance  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Bristol  porcelain  manufactories  may  be  estimated 
by  a  correlation  of  the  facts  already  given,  respecting 
each.  The  sums  advanced  towards  the  Bristol  works 
by  Messrs.  Brice  and  Harford,  in  1768,  amounted  to 
£4000.     Mr.  Joseph  Fry's  contribution,  at  a  date  not 
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ascertained,  was  XI 500,  and  ftlr.  Thomas  Frank  had 
£1000  invested.  Champion's  own  available  funds  were 
all  engaged,  m  well  as  a  portion  of  his  Bister  Sarah's 
fortune ;  and  by  the  letter  to  William  Biteke,  we  are 
informed  by  Champion  that  his  factory  was,  in  1776, 
**the  greatest  ever  known  in  England."  As  regards 
the  works  at  Plymouth,  Lord  Camelford  in  his  letter 
to  PoLWOKLK,  {oiHte  p.  77)  says:—*'  The  difficulties,  &c.. 
discouraged  us  from  proceeding  in  this  concern,  after  we 
had  procured  a  patent  for  our  materials,  and  expended  on 
it  between  two  and  three  thousand  pomuis''  The  extent, 
therefore,  of  the  Plymouth  works,  could  never  have 
been  equal  to  those  established  at  Bristol     Again. ^ 

the  quantity  of  the 
Pl^^iouth  porcelain 
preserved  to  us, 
compared  with  the 
amount  of  Bristol 
manufacture  in  the 
possession  of  col- 
lectors, is  relatively 
very  small;  and  as 
'-  has  been  already 
shown,   some   even 

Ol  THE  tmAXmm  of  tor  RKV.  &10EG«   B^MKlNftlDGE,    ^*     tllclt   BUldll   qUcill" 

'^™^^  tity  may  have  been 

made  by  W.  Cookworthy  &  Co,,  at  Bristol,  from  1770 
to  I773t  although  bearing  the  Plymouth  mark;  unless, 
in  deference  to  a  different  locality,  the  +  was  always 
used  to  distinguish  what  was  made  by  the  firm,  at 
Bristol.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
such  a  Bacrifice  of  the  original  mark,  tliat  William 
Cookworthy's  interest  in  the  Bristol  works,  extended 
no  farther  than  the  receipt  of  a  royalty  for  the  use 
of  his  name  and  patent-right  That  both  marks  were 
iLHCfi  at  Bristol  will  be  proved  in  a  future  page. 
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From  1776  to  1778  may  be  considered  as  the  best 
period  of  the  Bristol  porcelain  works.  The  proprietor 
had  not  begun  to  feel  the  full  force  of  those  adverse 
circumstances  that  eventually  caused  their  discontinu- 
ance. Sarah  Cecampion  took  occasion  to  perpetuate 
the  recollections  of  her  brother's  labours,  by  presenting 
memorials  of  them  to  her  friends.  J.  and  M.  Dallawat, 
of  Miserdine,  and  W.  Hopton,  of  Chalford, — Mrs. 
Dallaway's  brother, — had  long  been  esteemed  of  the 
number ;  and  to  these  Miss  Champion  wrote  in  Dec, 
1776: — "I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  two  little 
pieces  of  china,  which  I  beg  your  acceptance  of,  and  I 
shall  think  them  greatly  honoured  if  you  will  give  one 
a  place  at  Miserdine,  and  the  other  at  Chalford.  I 
intend  them  as  a  small  token  of  remembrance,  as  well  as 
a  specimen  of  the  works;  not  as  any  return  for  the  many 
favours  conferred  on  one,  that  is  not  ashamed  of  laying 
under  obligations. to  those  of  whose  friendship  she  has 
received  so  many  proofs;  and  who  with  pleasure  subscribes 
herself,  your  obliged  and  sincere  Y^''-r( Correspondence.) 

The  local  addresses  that  had  from  time  to  time 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  Bristol  works,  were  now 
few  and  far  between.  It  was  not  an  age  when  trades 
liyed  and  thrived  upon  newspaper  notoriety  and  paid 
advertisements.  Champion's  last  appeal  to  the  public, 
on  the  undeniable  excellence  of  his  manufacture,  was 


NOTE. 

' '  Wanted  in  Griffith  &  Morgan's  Pot-house,  Lambeth,  near  London, 
a  Stone  Kiln  burner,  also  a  top-ware  tnmer  and  an  ingenious  Painter. 
These  men  must  understand  their  Business  weU,  as  the  Company  have 
indifferent  hands  enough  already. 

(J^  **  They  are  desired  not  to  leave  Bristol  tiU  they  have  wrote  to 
the  Company  and  had  their  Answer." — Fdix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal, 
nth  May,  1776. 
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made  on  the  2nd  March,  1776,  in  "Felix  Farley's  Bristol 
Journal :" — 

"Established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Bristol 
China  Manufactory  in  Castle  Green.  This  China  is 
greatly  superior  to  every  other  English  Manufactory  (sic.) 
Its  texture  is  fine,  exceeding  the  East  India,  and  its 
strength  so  great  that  water  may  be  boiled  in  it.  It  is  a 
true  Porcelain  composed  of  a  native  clay,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  English  China,  which  being 
composed  of  a  Number  of  Ingredients  mix'd  together,  the 
principal  part  being  Glass,  occasions  it  soon  to  get  dirty 
in  the  wear,  renders  it  continually  liable  to  Accidents ; 
and  in  every  respect  only  an  Imitation,  and  therefore 
stiled  by  Chemists,  a  false  Porcelain." 

This  advertisement  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  it 
negatives  most  satisfactorily  the  erroneous  opinion  so 
often  quoted,  that  soft-paste  china  was  made  at  Castle 
Green.  The  original  statement  by  which  authors  have 
been  misled  is  to  be  found  in  Brongniarfs  Traits  des 
arts  c^ramiques:  Paris:  1844. — ^Vol.  2,  p.  454. 

"  M.  John  Rose  [of  Coalport]  m*a  assurd  que  la  porce- 

laine  tendre  anglaise  avait  6t6  faite  pour  la  premiere  fois 

•  k  Bristol,  il  y  a  6o  ans,  par  un  nomm6  Champion  :  ce  qui 

ne  porterait  cette  ddcouverte  que  vers  1776.     Des  dates 

authentiques  lui  donnent  Fanciennetd,  que  j'ai  etablie." 

Champion,  it  will  be  observed,  clearly  described  the 
difference  between  his  own  manufacture  and  the  soft- 
paste  of  other  works.  Argument  is  unnecessary.  He 
was  publicly  pointing  out  the  defects  of  soft-paste,  at 
the  very  period  when  it  is  stated  he  was  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  I 

After  this  we  are  guided  no  more  by  the  public 
journals  of  the  day.    The  cessation  of  advertisements 
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may  be  said  to  have  presaged  the  cheerless  end. — 
Wearied  with  unremunerated  labour — disgusted  with 
the  unappreciative  spirit  of  the  age — impoverished 
by  an  expensive  pariiamentary  litigation — it  is  not 
surprising  that  Champion  declined  to  make  any 
further  appeals  to  the  public.  We  are  told  by  Mr. 
Simeon  Shaw  in  his  History  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  (Hanley,  1829,)  that  in  1777:—* 

"He  sold  the  Patent  to  a  Company  in  Staffordshire. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hollins,  Red  China  Potter  of  Shelton ; 
Anthony  Keeling  Son-in-law  of  Enoch  Booth,  potter, 
Tunstall;  John  Turner,  Lane  End;  Jacob  Warburton, 
Son  of  William  Warburton  of  Hot  Lane;  William 
Clowes,  potter  of  Pert  Hill,  and  Charles  Bagnall,  potter, 
Shelton.  After  this  agreement,  Mr.  Champion  directed 
the  processes  of  Manufacture  for  the  Company,  at  the 
Manufactory  of  Mr.  Anthony  Keeling  at  Tunstall; 
but  when  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Champion)  removed  to 
London,  in  1782,  a  disagreement  ensued  among  the 
partners;  Mr.  Keeling  and  Mr.  John  Turner  withdrew, 
and  they  who  continued  together  engaged  as  managing 
partner,  Mr.  John  Daniel,  son  of  the  person  who  intro- 
duced platter  moulds ;  and  settled  the  manufactory  at  the 
New  Hall,  Shelton,  only  a  short  time  previously  erected 
by  Mr.  Whitehead  of  the  Old  Hall,  Hanley;  on  which 
account  the  porcelain  had  the  appellation  of  New  Hall 
China,  Mr.  Joseph  Warburton  was  the  principal 
gentleman  to  whom  the  Potteries  were  indebted  for  this 
spirited  introduction  of  the  Porcelain  Manufactory." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  facts  are 
related  correctly,  but  the  date  is  altogether  erroneous. 

*  See  also  Catalogtie  of  Specimem, — Mtiseum  of  Practical  Geology. — 
1855,  p.  164,  and  ed.  of  1871,  p.  167;  and  Art  Jcmrnal,  1863,  p.  240. 
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It  was  not  ill  1777  that  Champion  effected  a  sale  of  his 
interest  in  the  extended  patent -right,  and  relieved 
himself  of  a  load  of  anxious  responsibility — too  heary 
to  be  longer  borne.  It  was  not  until  a  later  date  that 
the  Bristol  porcehiin  works  passed  into  strange  hands 
and  a  new  locality  ^ — that  the  hopes  and  fears -^  the 
success  and  disappointment  of  the  skilful  china-potter, 
glided  into  the  past  without  a  history. 

That  Hiuw's  date  of  the  supposed  sale  of  the  patent, 
is  incorrect,  and  that  Champion  worked  in  Bristol  for 
several  years  later  than  the  time  stated,  is'  clearly 
proved  by  the  following  facts,  that  cannot  be  disputed. 


4r^ 


I  PGRt'XtJLm  aucKun,    ruom  ram  uiTAnr  coLLicTrox. 


In  October,  1779,  Champion's  eldest  daughter,  Eliza, 
die<I  after  a  short  illness;  and  Mr,  J,  M,  Desaussure, 
of  Camden,  Boutli  Carolina,  (who  married  Champion*S 
grand  daughter,)  has  in  his  possession  a  moruimental 
statuette,  made  at  Castle  ttreen  works,  commemorating 
the  event  This  memorial  (plate  VIIl)  is  of  white 
(Kireelain,  simply  and  chastely  ornamented  with  gold. 
A  female  figure,  personifying  '*  Grief/'  holding  a 
vative  wreath,  leans  upon  a  sepulchml  urn  which 
crowns  a  square  pedestal  The  inscriptions,  in  gold 
letters,  are  thus  distributed: — 
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[ON  THE  URN.] 

ELIZA  CHAMPION, 

OB.    XIII    OCTOB.    MDCCLXXIX. 

^TAT  XIV. 
NAT.    XXI    MART.    MDCCLXVI. 

CON  THB  COENICE  OF  THE  PEDESTAL.] 

OSTENDENT  TERRIS  HANC 
TANTVM  FATA,  NEC  VLTRA 
ESSE    SINENT. 

[ON  THB  DAIKX] 

We  loved  you  my  dear  Eliza  whilst  jrou  were  with  us.  Wc 
lament  you  now  you  are  dej)arted.  The  Almighty  God  is 
just  and  merciful,  and  we  must  submit  to  his  will,  with  the 
Resignation  and  Reverence  becoming  human  frailty.  He  has 
removed  you  Eliza  from  the  trouble  which  has  been  our  lot, 
and  does  not  suffer  you  to  behold  the  scenes  of  horror  and 
distress  in  which  these  devoted  Kingdoms  must  be  involved. 
It  is  difficult  to  part  with  our  beloved  Child,  though  but  for  a 
season.  Yet  our  interest  shall  not  be  put  in  competition  with 
her  felicity,  and  we  will  even  bear  her  Loss  with  Cheerfulness. 
Happy  in  each  other,  we  are  happy  in  you  Eliza,  and  will 
with  contented  minds  cherish  your  memory  till  that  period 
arrives  when  we  shall  all  again  meet,  and  pain  and  Sorrow 
shall  be  thought  of  no  more. 

R.  C— J.  C. 

CON  THB  PLINTH.] 

qvis  desiderio  sit  pvdor  avt  modvs 
tam  chari  capitis? 
cvi  pvdor,  et  ivstitiie  soror 

INCORRVPTA  FIDES,  NVDAQVE  VERITAS, 

QVANDO  VLLAM   INVENIENT   PAREM? 

DVRVM!    SED  LitVIVS   FIT  PATIENTIA, 
QVICQVID  CORRIGERE  EST  NEFAS.* 

[ON  THE  BASE  SUPPORTINO  THE  GROUP.] 

THIS  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  AN  AMIABLE  GIRL 
WAS  INSCRIBED  ON  HER  COFFIN  THE  i6  OF  OCTOBER,  1779, 
BY  A  FATHER  WHO  LOVED  HER. 


*  IIoRACE: — Odes.     Book  I.,  ode  XXIV: — with  some  literal 
inaccuracies  and  a  change  of  gender. 
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Shaw  relates,  very  circumstantially,  the  sale  of  the 
patent  to  the  Staffordshire  Company,  but  his  date,  1777, 
as  here  proved,  m  erroneous.  It  is  singular,  if  Champion 
l>a8sed  the  whole  period  of  hia  residence  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  china -making,  that  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  of  his  old  taste  and  skill,  in  any  ware  from 
that  locality,  that  has  descended  to  these  times.  The 
most  experienced  judges  have  never  traced  a  resem- 
blance to  the  old  Bristol  porcelain  in  either  the  paste 
or  decoration  of  any  Staffordshire  china.  Those  who 
affect  to  observe  evidences  of  Champion's  hand  in  the 
products  of  the  New  Hall  works,  must  have  a  vivid 


*^^A 


.  ^^i 
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imagination ;  as  that  manufactory  was  not  established 
until  after  he  had  left  Staffordshire — which  he  did  in 
April,  1783.  The  skill  of  Champion's  workmen  could 
have  had  no  influence  over  the  style  of  the  ware 
made  at  either  Tunstall  or  New  Hall,  Shelton,  for  his 
best  artists  did  not  follow  the  changing  fortunes  of 
the  hard  porcelain  factory,  Hkkry  Bone  went  to 
Plymouth  as  a  miniature  painter ;  and  afterwards  to 
London  as  an  enameller— AVilliam  Stephens  went 
into  the  linen  trade — Edward,  his  brother,  became  a 
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plumber — Anthony  Amatt  went  to  Staflfordshire;  but 
not  with  Champion — and  John  Britain,  the  foreman, 
retired  from  business.  He  resided  with  his  family 
on  the  premises  at  the  works,*  until  they  were  closed; 
and  then  went  to  live  on  Kingsdown,  where  he  died, 
aged  69.  He  was  buried  in  the  Unitarian  burial- 
ground,  Brunswick  Square;  according  to  the  register, 
in  the  "  6th  long  row  [of  graves]  42  feet  from  the  north 
wall,"  on  the  9th  August,  1804.  From  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soil  the  headstones  sink  gradually.  A 
neighbouring  one  shows  but  six  inches  above  the 
Bur&ce.  Britain's  has  quite  disappeared.  These  are  all 
the  workmen  whose  after-career  has  been  traced.  The 
lack  of  artisans  trained  to  the  hard  porcelain  work,  may 
have  hastened  its  decline.  The  making  of  it  was  soon 
abandoned  for  a  softer  body,  of  cheaper  manufacture. 
It  was  a  common  fate.  The  world  cared  little  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  porcelain,  and  was  content  with 
china  that  could  be  purchased  at  less  cost.  Champion, 
80  long  accustomed  to  produce  work  of  higher  artistic 
merit,  must  have  gladly  welcomed  any  change  that 
relieved  him  from  the  superintendence  of  a  manu- 
facture, he  could  only  regard  with  regret,  as  sadly 
inferior  to  his  own  of  bygone  days.  Mr.  Marryat 
in  his  History  of  Pottenfy  &c.,  third  edition,  p.  396, 
says,  that  Champion's  patent  was  bought,  in  1783,  by 
Thomas  Flight,  of  Hackney.  Mr.  Flight  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Worcester  works;  but  whilst 
the  history  of  that  factory  is  silent  upon  the  subject, 
the  ware  itself  affords  striking  evidence  that  such  a 
statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Dr.  Lardner  in 
The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  1854,  vol.  2,  p.  166, 
says: — "Cookworthy  of  Plymouth,  continued  to  carry 


•  J.  Bbitaik  Yoted  for  these  premises  in  the  Castle  precincts,  in  the 
contested  election  of  17S1. 
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on  the  porcelain  business  at  Worcester  until  17S3,  when 
the  manufacture  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomas 
Flight" — a  curious  and  incomprehensible  bhmder,  for 
CooKWORTHY  died  in  1780 — on  the  17th  October;  and 
Tie  never  was  connected  with  the  Worcester  works. 

Brongniart  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  china  into  Stafford- 
shire:— '' Enfin,  en  1772,  elle  sintroduisit  completement 
et  ddfinitivement  dans  le  Staffordshire,  par  consequent  at 
ans  apres  son  <^tablissement  h  Worcester ;  la  fabrication 
en  fut  dirig^e  jusquen  17S2,  par  Richard  Chawfion, 
cessionnaire  de  Brown  et  de  Cookworthey.**^  Tlie  date 
of  introduction  stated,  is  nine  years  in  ad^nnce  of 
the  fact;  and  the  name  of  Brown,  in  connection  with 
either  Cookworthy  or  Champion,  has  been  sought  for 
without  success. 

*  Tr&iti  des  arts  cmiwtjyi*€» ;— Pane  :  1844  :  Vol  2,  p,  446. 
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A  necirni  historian  of  the  English  ceramic  manuiactitrc* -- Mr.  Lu^wilLT^s 
J L WITT,  F.S.j\.,  In  the  Jrt  Jmrna/,  1863— des^bes  the  establishment  of  ihe 
Bristol  poricebm  works  as  simply  a  transfer  from  Plymouth,  in  1 774  {^mk"  pt  6>!— 
again  in  his  Lt/if  of  Wfttgwood^  p,  25 6^  he  says;^ — **in  little  more  thsn  1*0  fcan 
from  his  obtaining  his  Act  of  Parliament,  [1775]  he,  [Champion]  sold  hk  p«fc0t 
right  *  *  •  •  Thus  the  works  at  Bristol  wefc  hrought  to  a  ckwe.*"  SlUW 
gives  1777  a.s  the  date  of  their  clotse,  and  all  writers  have  since  accepted  lit» 
Matemcni*  The  dates  ^  pre vioys  and  subse^juent  to  the  above — established  m  ihii 
volume,  show:  — that  porcelain  was  made  In  BriMcil  by  a  company  that  6tikd  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  manufaclarc,  before  December,  1 765  {mOe  p.  11)^ — Ckftl 
Ckami*]cin  commenced  his  works  in  176s  {anU  p.  16): — septtcated  &oQi  oertalB 
partners  in  1769  {anU  p.  25): — advertised  for  china  painters  in  Mardi^  1770  {mk 
p.  17)  t — built  a  new  enamelling  kiln  in  October,  1770  ianit  p,  iS):— lus  worki 
rated  to  the  poor,  1771  \anU^,  20j: — began  to  take  apprentices,  177a  (tf J«ik  pu  JO^r— 
purchased  Cookwortiiv's  patent -right,  1773  (atffr  p»  So):— opened  a  ino^dUMiae  ta 
Londorit  1776  {itnU  p.  1S9): — ^made  a  statuette  commemorattrc  of  lus  dangblv* 
1779  {anU  p.  197) ; — was  in  a  way  of  profitably  disposing  of  the  china 
in  June,  1781  {^nU  p.  199):  — BKiTAiN,  who  resided  at  the  wodcs^  wo( 
qualification  in  1781  {anit  p.  201); — the  works  mtod  to  the  poor  bi 
17S1  {anie  p.  20)  i-^CuAMf  ION  Went  into  StafTordshire,  5tb  Noveuiber,  IjSl  («■# 
p.  198):— his  London  warehouse  alill  open  in  t7S2,  Thus  it  will  be  bbtoved  ifat 
Champion's  hard  porcelain  works  were  tn  operation  for  ikirittm  ytan —  i|€t  li 
1781— instead  of  thrti  ycar^  only,  as  hitlierto  stated  by  all  wriiers  cm  thi  folfCGL 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    CHAMPION    FAMILY. 

1776-1781. 


Richard  Champion  as  Potter  and  Politician. 

The  ministerial  party  in  Bristol,  or  what  meant  much 
the  same  thing, — the  Corporation, — proposed  to 
address  the  Government  in  congratulation  on  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  America.  Mr.  John 
NoBLK,  the  late  Sheriff,  gave  Mr.  Burke  early  notice 
of  this  intention,  and  William  Burke,  at  once,  urged 
Champion  to  organize  an  opposition  to  the  proposed 
measure.  It  was  intended,  if  the  address  were  carried, 
to  meet  it  by  a  petition;  and  Mr.  Noble  retaining 
the  prestige  of  his  late  official  position,  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  an  important  agent  in  aiding  the  success 
of  any  counter  movement;  but  it  was  upon  Champion's 
zeal  and  activity  that  the  greatest  dependence  was 
placed. 

William  Burke  to  Richard  Champion. 

"  Beconsfield,  12th  January,  1776. 
"My  dear  Champion, —  Mr.  Burke  is  fully  occupied 
for  the  time  he  has,  in  answering  a  letter  he  has  just 
received  from  Mr.  Noble,  who  very  kindly  gave  him  an 
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instant  intimation  of  the  design  of  the  Corporation  to 

congratulate  [ ]  on  the  success  of  the  ministerial 

forces.  He  sends  Mr.  Noble  the  draft  of  a  county 
address.  You  may  easily  imagine  that  we  know  well 
enough  your  zeal  and  activity  of  spirit,  not  to  be  slack 
in  whatever  is  for  the  credit  of  the  cause.  You  will, 
naturally,  get  as  many  hands  as  you  can,  but  if  only  ten 
hands  are  found,  it  will  be  of  service  and  of  consequence, 
and  those  ten  will  do  themselves  credit ;  for  I  think  you 
will  consider  it  as  drawn  in  a  manner  calculated  for 
the  honour  of  those  concerned,  and  expressive  of  good 
English  feeling ;  let  men  be  of  what  party  they  please. 
*  *  *  *  If  by  any  dexterity  you  can  defeat  the 
project  of  the  Congratulation,  and  keep  them  quiet,  you 
will,  naturally,  be  quiet  yourselves ;  but  if  the  wrong- 
headed  spleen  of  the  adversary  makes  their  stroke^  you 
and  your  friends  will  see  the  necessity  of  this/^rry;  and 
for  God's  sake  apply  to  all  friends,  and  prevail  on  them 
to  do  this  act  of  sense  and  propriety.  Mr.  Burke  writes 
to  Mr.  Farr  also. 

**  I  am  ever  Yours,  &c., 

"William  Burke.'* 

Burke  gave  additional  reasons  why  he  wished  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  such  an  address,  at  that 
particular  juncture.  "The  Petition  is  necessary.  They 
choose  to  disgrace  if  they  can,  the  opposition  Members, 
by  seeming  to  have  them  disavowed  by  their  constituents. 
The  Tories  we  cannot  help.  It  will  be  madness  and 
folly  in  the  others,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  overborne. 
You  ought  not  to  wait  any  other,  or  greater  movement, 
which  may  never  be ;  and  the  only  time  seems  to  be, 
when  this  Tory  manoeuvre  insults  and  may  provoke  the 
Whigs.  The  Tories  are  very  eager  to  congratulate.  It 
was  not  handsome  not  to  condole  on  the  ill  successes  of 
last  year.     They  ought  to  weep  with  those  that  weep,  as 
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rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice.  Attend  for  God's  sake  to 
this  business."^  It  was  finally  arranged  not  to  oppose 
the  proceedings  of  the  Corporation  but  to  adopt  the 
petition  and  a  county  address.  The  meeting  having 
taken  place,  Richard  Champion  reported  the  proceed- 
ings:— "I  am  obliged  for  yours,  and  thank  you  all  for 
charging  our  guns  for  us ;  we  hope  to  give  our  enemies 
a  strong  fire,  but  not  yet ;  the  week  after  next  will  be  a 
good  time,  except -you  think  it  best  to  be  sooner.  The 
Address  went  off  as  we  expected  Tuesday;  we  made  no 
opposition.  There  was  a  man  pronounced  an  audible,  no, 
for  which  he  was  answered  to  be  turned  out;  and  which 
was  immediately  done.  They  will  make  another  attempt 
to  get  a  house  Saturday,  but  they  will  not  succeed. 
Wednesday,  the  Merchants  Hall  met.  We  expected 
they  would  have  moved  an  Address,  but  they  did  not" 

The  Corporation  address  was  carried.  Riqhard 
Champion  wrote  to  Richard  Burke : — "By  the  assist- 
ance of  two  weakly  brethren,  who  could  not  withstand 
persuasion,  there  was  a  house  to-day  (Saturday)  and  an 
address  voted.  The  .consequence  was,  an  attempt  at  the 
Merchants  Hall,  but  not  unanimously,  for  we  made  a 
warm  opposition,  though  inferior  in  number.*'  A  few 
days  afler,  Champion  wrote  to  another  friend: — **My 
opposition  to  the  address,  Saturday,  at  the  Hall  has  been 
talked  of  in  a  way  that  I  wish  to  meet  the  authors.  P. 
Farr  on  the  same  occasion  was  obliged  to  desire  an 
explanation." 

Edmund  Burke  was  so  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  projected  address  of  congratu- 
lation, that  before  the  news  of  its  success  or  defeat 
could  reach  him,  he  wrote: — 

•  Lord  Fttzwilliam's  Correspondence  of  Burke,  vol.  11.,  p.  134. 
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-15th  Januar>%  1777. 
**  My  dear  Champion, 

"  I  write  a  letter  before  the  coming  in  of  the 

Post.      I  think  I  might  have  heard  of  what  was  done 

on  Tuesday,  possibly  I  may  by  this  day's  post.     If  you 

find  the  spirits  of  our  friends  are  dejected,  do  not  push 

the  proposition.     It  will  be  too  much  for  them;  a  paltry 

or  a  trifling  success,  which  is  as  bad,  will  do  mischief. 

By  trifling  success,  I  do  not  mean  that  success  is  shewn 

by  great  numbers,  small  would  do;  but  these  few  must  be 

full  of  alacrity  and  courage  and  zeal  for  the  cause;  a  few 

dragged  to  a  business  will  do  it  no  credit     The  state  of 

American  affairs  I  know  not;    I  rather  incline  to  think 

they  will  not  be  presently  settled ;   though  the  Ministers 

say  they  have  advice  of  the  submission  of  the  Province 

of  Georgia.     At  any  rate  my  dear  friend,  do  not,  where 

your  interest   is   concerned,    speculate  too    deeply   and 

beyond  any  easy  fall  at  worst.     On  the  continuance  of 

these  troubles,  do  not  lose  obvious  advantages,  but  keep 

the  risk  within  bounds;  excuse  my  liberty,  it  is  from  very 

sincere  friendship.      Many  goods  have  been,  and  many 

more  are,  shipping  from  hence  to  America.     Government 

plays  all  this  game  for  themselves  and  their  creatures,  at 

the  expense  of  the  independent  trader ;  but  it  is  in  vain 

for  the  minority,  unless  supported  from  without,  to  attempt 

anything  whatever  to  correct  any  sort  of  abuse.     As  to 

the  Tories  sending  their  address  for  me  to  present,  I  have 

no  objection  to  it,  as  it  may  give  me,  in  refusing  the  task, 

an  opportunity  of  explaining  my  sentiments.     So  if  they 

are  earnest  for  it,  I  think  it  is  not  worth  our  friends  while 

to  oppose  it.     What  is  my  Colleague  doing  ?      France 

is  underhand  assisting  America  in  a  way  that  can  do 

America  no  good,   in   my  opinion.      Whatsoever  [the' 

officers,  strangers'"   in  name,  character,  disposition  ;   and 

*  This  ])jisfia<j^e  is  obscure  and  jx'rliap.s  iiicorret-tly  (."opifd  liv  lh«- 
transcrilxT — it  is  doubtful  if  tlu»  word  is  strantjers  or  chanff^T.i. — Sote 
hy  the  Author. 
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above  all  in  language  [they]  can  never  have  authority  or 
communication  enough  with  the  people  to  give  them 
proper  discipline.  The  American  officers,  as  they  now 
stand,  are  constituted  in  a  very  improper  manner.  I 
have  heard  from  Noble.  If  you  have  not  success  be 
not  dispirited,  I  am  not ;   wait  a  little  longer. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c., 

"  Edmund  Burke." 

This  letter  bears  a  plain  reference  to  the  painful 
losses  suffered  by  both  Richard  and  William  Burke, 
who  had  speculated  somewhat  deeply  in  public 
securities,  and  experienced  the  usual  consequences. 
Edmund  Burkb  had  so  much  regard  for  Champion, 
that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  urge  him  to  be 
cautious.  The  opportunities  for  making  money, — 
oflfered  by  a  fluctuating  market, — were  tempting; 
but  the  risk  was  great  in  proportion.  Burke's  family 
had  sorely  diminished  their  resources  by  speculation. 
Richard  was  already  embarrassed;  —  and  William, 
probably  from  a  similar  cause,  accepted  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  Madras  with  dispatches  from  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Richard  Champion  dispatched  to  him  an 
affectionate  letter  of  farewell:* — "my  first  knowledge 
of  you  was  clouded  by  an  expected  immediate  separation ; 
and  although  this  storm  threatened  us  for  above  two 
years,  yet  I  have  enjoyed  the  interesting  happiness  of 
improving  that  knowledge,  into  I  hope,  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. I  cannot,  however,  meet  it  without  regret.  I 
lament  your  going  from  us,  but  my  chagrin  would  be 
still  greater  did  not  necessity  compel  me  to  be  silent. 
Necessity  is  a  hard  master,  and  even  necessity  is  some- 
times a  friend.  It  prevents  the  judgment  from  wavering 
which  is   the   scale  of  duty  and   which  of  inclination ; 

*  January,  1777. 
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keeps  our  faculties  on  an  uneasy  stretch,  and  allows  to 
us  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  indulging  future  hope. 
I  will  indulge  this,  my  dear  friend,  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
at  least,  as  far  as  the  critical  state  of  our  times  will 
permit.  The  very  act  of  leaving  England  at  this  juncture 
is  indeed  a  solemn  one.  The  glories  of  Britain  were  the 
subject  of  your  youth,  and  we  entered  the  world  subjects 
of  the  first  and  freest  State  under  Heaven.  We  had 
scarcely  taken  a  view  of  our  situation,  before  its  glories 
began  to  fade ;  and  except  the  reviving  sunshine  of  one 
year,  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  now  left  us  in  a 
night  of  darkness.  Even  our  fate  as  a  nation  is  at  the 
disposal  of  our  natural  enemies,  to  whose  mercy  or  our 
folly,  we  shall  owe  our  being  or  destruction.  You  leave 
us  a  Nation — God  alone  knows,  when  you  return,  what 
you  will  find  us.  *  "^^^  *  *  Dr.  Franklin  s  coming 
to  Paris  may  be  productive  of  much  mischief  to  us.  It 
is  sufficiently  distressing  to  lose  America,  without  being 
involved  in  an  American  war.  If  we  knew  our  own 
interest,  we  should  make  peace  at  any  rate  with  the 
Colonies.  Continuing  the  war,  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  God  bless  you  and  send  us  better  times.  If  the 
people  will  not  join  us  to  support  those  men  who  can 
alone  save  them,  we  must  be  silent;  contenting  ourselves 
with  offering  to  do  our  utmost  in  everything  that  becomes 
good  subjects.  We  have  the  happiness  of  private  friend- 
ship left  us,  which  in  the  warmest  manner,  suffer  me  to 
offer  and  request  of  you.  Employ  me  in  your  service. 
Tell  me  in  what,  either  before  or  after  your  departure, 
1  can  be  useful  to  you." 

This  letter  was  somewhat  premature,  as  William 
Burke  did  not  leave  England  so  soon  as  was  antici- 
pated,^ and  continued  to  correspond  with  Champion. 

*  He  loft  England  in  June,  1777. 
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Whilst  Bristol  was  divided  against  itself  on  the 
subject  of  addresses  and  petitions,  England  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
there,  to  burn  the  warehouses  and  shipping.  The 
citizens  were  thrown  into  a  pitiable  state  of  alarm. 
Distrust  and  suspicion  filled  every  mind.  Tories  and 
whigs  alike  accused  each  other.  The  tories,  forgetting 
that  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  one  of  their 
representatives  were  Americans,  openly  taunted  them 
and  the  whigs,  with  having  instigated  the  outrage. 
The  whigs  retorted  with  an  accusation  that  it  was  a 
political  manoeuvre  of  the  ministerial  party.  Common 
danger,  however,  produced  unanimity  of  action.  A 
reward  of  five  hundred  guineas  was  offered  by  the 
merchants,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiary ;  to 
which  Burke  added  fifty  more  from  his  own  purse. 
The  first  attempt  had  been  made  to  burn  the  ship- 
ping, when  lying  on  the  mud  in  the  tidal  harbour,  at 
low  water;  but  the  damage  had  been  confined  to 
one  vessel.  Before  this  first  alarm  had  subsided,  a 
more  serious  fire  occurred.  A  warehouse  stored  with 
Spanish  wool  was  destroyed.  The  citizens,  no  longer 
divided  by  political  spleen,  banded  themselves  together 
for  mutual  protection,  and  patrols  were  established : — 
"the  watchmen  were  doubled,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
different  parishes  patrolled  all  night.  I  did  it  in  our 
parish  last  night;  omitting  neither  hole  nor  corner.  Many 
have  been  taken  on  suspicion,  but  not  the  least  proof, 
consequently  have  been  discharged.  Suspicion  lies  against 
a  stranger  who  came  here  about  a  week  ago ;  prepared 
some  combustibles  at  his  lodgings,  which  he  quitted  on 
Wednesday  night ;  the  very  night  the  fire  happened  on 
board  the  ship.  The  town  had  the  appearance  of  a  siege, 
and  people  in  general  frightened  out  of  their  senses. 
The  poor  Americans  suffer  for  it,  as  the  blame  is  laid  on 
them.  We,  therefore,  who  espouse  their  cause, — for  as 
2n 
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ypu  know  England  is  likely  to  injure  itself  by  this  unnatural 
quarrel, — were  not  without  wretched  reflections."* 

The  mystery  was  solved  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
John  Aitkin,  better  known  as  "John -the -Painter,"  a 
wretched  criminal,  who  in  America  had  imbibed  a 
hatred  of  his  mother-country,  was,  whilst  in  custody 
for  other  offences,  trapped  into  a  confession  of  having 
burned  the  rope -house  in  the  Royal  Dockyard  at 
Portsmouth,  and  caused  the  Bristol  fires.  He  was 
condemned  and  executed;  and  although  this  exoner- 
ated more  respectable  Americans  of  any  participation 
in*  these  atrocities,  it  unfortunately  confirmed  the 
general  opinion,  that  they  had  arisen  out  of  colonial 
disputes. 

These  events  were  ultimately  the  cause  of  much 
annoyance  to  Burke,  who  had  been  incredulous  of  a 
criminal  intention  in  the  Bristol  fires.  Disliking  the 
character  of  a  bill  introduced  into  parliament,  which 
would,  in  particular  cases,  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  absented  himself  from 
the  House.  His  constituents  became  dissatisfied;  and 
Champion,  full  of  apprehension  for  the  consequences 
to  his  friend,  begged  an  explanation  on  the  17th  of 
February: — "The  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  begins  to  work. 
Several  who  would  have  avoided  entering  into  the  question 
have  now  shown  such  disapprobation  of  this  Bill,  as  to 
wish  for  a  petition.  Application  was  this  day  made  to 
me.  I  spoke  to  Farr,  Noble  and  Harford.  We  parted 
without  anything  further  being  determined  than  having  a 
meeting;  and  these  people  will  support  us  warmly.  It  is 
true  this  Bill  gives  an  alarm.  The  appearance  upon  it,  in 
the  House,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  injury,  particularly 
to  you  and  us ;  because  your  particular  friends  appear  as 

*  RiciiAED  Champion  to  Edmund  Burke. 
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Opponents  in  so  small  a  division.  I  should  not  mention 
this,  because  I  know  it  will  add  to  your  uneasiness,  yet 
at  the  same  time  I  think  it  a  point  of  duty,  so  that  you 
shall  know  what  passes  in  this  place.  God  knows  we  be 
under  sufficient  disadvantages  without  an  addition  of 
such  opposition  to  this  Bill,  to  increase  them." 

On  the  2l8t,  Burke  replied: — "*  ♦  *  I  believe  I 
shall  write  to  you  at  Bristol.  Many  ask  why  I  did  not 
attend  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Because  I  did  not  like  the 
Bill  nor  any  of  the  proposed  or  accepted  Amendments ; 
and  I  should  have  opposed  the  former  against  the 
majority,  and  the  latter  against  part  of  the  minority. 
I  stay  away  from  this,  as  I  do  from  publick  business, 
because  I  know  I  can  do  no  sort  of  good  by  attending ; 
but  think  and  am  sure,  I  should  do  the  work  of  that 
faction,  which  is  ruining  us  by  keeping  up  debate,  and 
helping  to  make  those  things  plausible  for  a  time,  which 
are  destructive  in  their  nature.  The  house  never  made 
so  poor  a  figure  as  at  the  debate  on  that  Bill.  The 
Minister  gave ;  he  retracted,  and  he  gave  again ;  with 
a  sure  majority  to  vote  for  his  concession,  retraction, 
or  reconcession.  His  own  opinion,  tho*  not  steady  of 
itself  for  a  moment,  decided.  Never  was  a  business  so 
disgraceful  to  any  Government."  * 

Champion  urged  Burke  to  carry  out  his  idea  of 
writing  to  his  friends,t  and  his  celebrated  letter  to 
the  SherifiB  of  Bristol  was  the  fruit  of  that  resolution. 

*  This  letter  is  printed  in  Buuks's  Correspondence,  vol.  11.,  p.  147. 

t  ''I  reaUy  wish  something  may  be  done,  for  so  great  is  the 
ignorance  of  people  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  out  of  their  heads 
the  bad  impression  your  not  opposing  the  bill  makes;  when  even  the 
trifling  opposition  gains  credit." — Richard  Champion  to  Edmd,  Burhty 
nrd  Febniory,  1777. 
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A  more  masterly  or  logical  defence  was  never  penned ; 
and  although  addressed,  in  form,  to  his  constituents, 
it  was  in  fact  an  appeal  to  the  English  people.  Burke 
went  to  his  quiet  retreat  at  Beconsfield,  to  be  free 
from  interruption,  whilst  he  was  writing.  William 
Burke  informed  Champion: — **  1  just  write  to  let  you 
know,  that  when  you  get  this,  your  friends  will  be  at 
Beconsfield.  They  leave  this  on  Friday  morning,  so  that 
for  ten  days  after,  your  commands  will  find  them  there ; 
but  if  you  look  at  them  yourself,  it  will  be  no  small 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  retreat."  On  the 
2nd  April,  Richard  Burke  forwarded  the  manuscript 
to  Champion,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter  endorsed: — 
**/  now  see  this  is  to  be  quite  private'' 

"  My  dear  Champion, — My  Brother  has  just  finished 
the  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  which  will  go  to  you 
by  to-morrow  night's  Coach,  or  the  very  next  at  farthest, 
in  a  small  box.  Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  send  to  the 
Coach  each  of  the  nights  answerable.  It  is  not  copied 
in  quite  a  letter  manner,  but  perfectly  legible  and  well 
for  printing.  You  will  put  a  cover  and  give  it  a  proper 
address  to  the  Sheriffs,  and  deliver  it  to  them,  together ; 
and  (we  think)  with  a  very  few  chosen  friends  present ; 
first  taking  care  that  these  friends  shall  not  be  such  as 
may  raise  any  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  printing  it ; 
in  doing  which,  we  think  there  ought  not  to  be  a  moment's 
time  lost.  But  first,  I  must  request  that  you  will  act 
upon  a  doubt  of  ours,  which  perhaps,  and  I  hope,  is  not 
a  doubt  with  you.  We  are  sure  of  one  of  the  Sheriffs — 
Farr;  of  the  other  we  are  not  sure,  merely  from  ignorance. 
Now,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  letter,  which  would 
make  a  denial  of  accord  with  its  sentiments  and  doctrines, 
in  either  of  the  Sheriffs,  a  very  embarrassing  circumstance; 
which  might  lay  us  open  to  a  very  undesirable  rebuff. 
This  must,  therefore,  be  settled  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
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of  your  own  mind,  otherwise  it  must  be  in  some  sort  new 
modelled  before  it  can  go  to  the  press.  This  being 
settled,  the  Sheriffs  are  to  commit  it  to  the  press.  This 
I  suppose,  will  be  through  you.  Edmund  then  wishes 
that  the  printer  would  set  it  all  up  at  once,  and  that  with 
as  much  expedition  as  possible;  and  send  him  three 
proofs  of  the  whole;  one  of  which,  he  will  return  to  him, 
without  a  moment  delay,  corrected.  From  the  other, 
the  London  printer  will  work,  so  as  to  be  a  republication 
from  the  Bristol  edition.  The  Bristol  printer  may,  that 
is  I  think  he  ought,  to  advertise  it  as  soon  as  possible — 
•A  Letter  from  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives, to  —  Parr  and  —  Harris,  Sheriffs,  &c.,  and  by 
them  published.*  This  little  I  throw  out  at  random. 
You  will  manage  that  as  you  like.  I  think  this  is  all 
that  I  have  to  say  on  this  head,  or  indeed  on  any  other. 
"Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  ever  and  truly  yours," 


^>/^^^^ 


Thus  did  Burke  show  his  confidence  in  Richard 
Champion's  judgment  and  discretion.  The  slightest 
defect  or  error  in  either  would  have  ensured  a  failure, 
and  entailed  a  mortifying  defeat.  Every  precaution 
suggested  was  observed,  and  the  frequent  republication 
of  the  letter  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Burke;  but 
it  failed  to  conciliate  the  constituents  he  had  offended 
by  his  vote  on  the  resolutions  for  permitting  the  free 
importation  of  Irish  manufactures,  and  by  his  absence 
from  the  House  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  bill.  The 
merchants  insisted  that  he  had  opposed  their  interests 
in  the  first  instance.  The  whigs,  that  he  had  failed  to 
defend  their  liberties,  in  the  second.  His  friends  grew 
cool  and  his  opponents  enjoyed  a  triumph.  Burke, 
conscious  that  his  influence  had  declined,  wrote  to 
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Champion: — "  I  see  that  any  mistake  or  neglect  of  mine 
is  so  heavily  taken,  and  my  services  so  coldly  regarded, 
so  soon  forgotten,  or  even  so  totally  misconceived,  that  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  that  unless  I  can  contrive  to 
apply  to  the  interests  of  individuals,  Bristol  is  for  some 
more  fortunate  person  at  the  next  election."*  Champion's 
apprehensions  had  been  too  well  founded.  Burke's 
honest  independence  lost  him  the  confidence  of  an 
interested  and  imperious  constituency. 

Richard  Burke  kept  Champion  well  informed  of 
all  public  events,  and  gave  him  the  earliest  advice 
of  such  rumours  as  floated  in  the  disturbed  political 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis.  He  wrote  to  Champion, 
17th  of  March,  1777: — "I  know.  My  dear  Champion, 
under  what  a  bad  opinion  (of  even  our  best  friends) 
my  intelligence  is  received  at  Bristol;  I  am  therefore 
cautious.  This  cannot  be  doubted  even  by  our  enemies. 
Under  this  doubt  of  my  intelligence,  I  can  only  say  that 
our  reports  of  Jersey  being  evacuated,  grows  this  day 
much  stronger;  with  the  considerable  damage  of  the 
rear  of  Cornwallis's  army;  the  cowardly  Americans 
not  daring  to  look  them  in  the  face.  The  rumour  of 
the  day  gives  Fort  Kniphausan  again  an  English  name; 
that  of  Washington.  Fort  Independence  is  also  said 
to  be  re-possessed.  A  successful  attack  of  one  Arnold 
is  also  bruited,  in  Long  Island.  Thus  far  I  go  on  with 
rumour, — but,  take  a  fact — George  Washington  is — 
Lord  Protector  of  America,  God  bless  you  Champion  I 
write  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  + 

"  Excuse  haste  and  b«Hs  blots.'* 

*'+  Night." 

Sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  what  was  but  a 
mere  rumour  in  the  morning,  was  printed  as  news  in 
the  evening  papers;   and  some  badinage  had  passed 

*  Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  II.,  p.  169. 
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between,  the  correspondents  on  this  account;  for  the 
next  day,  the  18th,  Richard  Burke  wrote  again: — 
**  Why  do  you  send  me,  as  news,  what  is  in  every  Paper 
which  we  have  received  this  day  ?  Not  so  fast  Master 
Champion  !  I  do  not  send  it  as  news,  but  as  in  despite 
of  you.  Noble,  and  Farr,  I  consider  myself  as  bfetter 
authority  than  the  Papers  of  the  day.  I  come  as  a 
corroborating  witness.  The  French  fleet  is  sailed  from 
Brest.  It  consists,  by  the  best  account  I  can  get,  of 
(as  the  paper  counts)  ten  of  the  Line;  the  number  of 
Frigates  I  know  not  Whither  they  are  gone  I  suppose 
Lord  Stormont,  convinced  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
the  Enemy,  has  informed  our  Ministry,  who  were  so  jusdy 
afraid  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  our  friends.  In  the 
East — Lord  Pigott  is  actually  in  confinement  by  order 
of  his  council.     Adieu  my  dear  friend,  you  have  all." 

The  world  in  general  seldom  knows  much  of  public 
men  beyond  their  outward  life.  It  is  too  often 
imagined,  that  the  stern  politician  and  fervid  orator 
carries  his  public  bearing  to  his  domestic  hearth.  It 
is  a  mask  only  too  gladly  laid  aside.  A  gentleman  of 
Bristol,  who  had  desired  an  introduction  to  Edmund 
Burke,  wrote  to  his  wife  an  account  of  the  visit : — "  I 
suppose  you  will  like  to  hear  some  particulars  of  our  visit 
to  Edmund  Burke,  which  proved  very  agreeable.  We 
were  taken  thither  by  Joseph  Fry,  who  had  business  with 
him.  Before  we  got  to  the  house,  I  desired  Joseph  Fry 
not  to  introduce  me  as  *  a  friend  of  Richard  Champion  s,' 
but  notwithstanding  this,  he  would  do  so;  and  I  was 
treated  very  graciously.  Mrs.  Burke  made  very  kind 
enquiries  after  Mr.  Champion  and  his  family,  and  said  a 
great  many  fine  things  of  R.  Champion  ;  what  a  good 
creature  he  was,  &c.  Mr.  Burke  also  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  him,  and  expressed  great  happiness  in  seeing  a 
person  so  nearly  connected  to  his  friend.     He  pressed  us 
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to  Stay  dinner,  which  we  did.  It  was  about  1 1  o'Clock, 
when  we  got  there,  and  I  fancy  near  seven  o'Clock 
in  the  evening  when  we  left  them.  When  we  arrived 
they  were  at  breakfast ;  they  had  no  company  besides 
their  son  and  Mrs.  Nugent  (a  relation  of  Mrs.  Burke's) 
and  a  young  officer.  Mrs.  Burke  is  very  pleasing  and 
extremely  affable ;  and  is  sensible.  They  have  no  form 
about  them ;  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  you  may  be  as  free  and  easy  as  in  your  own  house. 
The  time  before  dinner  was  employed  by  conversation, 
in  which  Mrs.  Burke  took  part  At  dinner  we  had  two 
courses,  i?  A  boil'd  turkey,  roast  beef,  soup,  calves-head, 
cow-heel,  &c.  2^  Woodcock,  hare,  tarts,  asparagus,  &c ; 
attended  by  3  men-servants.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Burke 
and  her  aunt  retired,  and  we  intended  setting  out,  but 
Mr.  Burke  insisted  on  our  staying  to  Tea,  saying  it  was 
Mrs.  Burke's  province  and  that  she  would  expect  we 
should  take  leave  of  her;  in  consequence  of  this  we 
went  from  the  dining-room  to  the  breakfast -parlour, 
where  we  had  tea  and  coffee,  and  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Burke.      The  house  is  a  very  good  one." 

Mr.  Joseph  Fry  (who  was  the  friend  and  partner  of 
Richard  Champion  in  the  china  works)  was  the  son  of 
John  Fry,  and  born  in  the  year  1728.  Mr.  Joseph 
Fry  entered  the  medical  profession;  and  his  affable, 
courteous  manners,  and  sound  Christian  principles, 
soon  secured  to  him  a  large  practice  amongst  the 
highest  class  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Possessing  uncom- 
mon energy  and  activity  of  mind,  he  was  led  to  take 
a  part  in  many  new  scientific  undertakings;  actuated 
more  by  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  society  and  to 
advance  the  arts,  than  by  any  hope  of  individual 
profit.  This  motive  induced  him  to  give  Champion 
assistance  in  prosecuting  the  porcelain  manufacture. 
Soon  after  Dr.  Fry  began  to  practice  medicine,  he 
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made  chocolate;  ami  then  purchased  the  patent-right 
of  Churchman,  The  chocolate  and  cocoa  manutactory 
was  conducted  as  a  distinct  buninesH ;  and  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  family  to  the  present  day/'  He  was* 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Frv  &  Pine,  Type-founders, 
of  Bristol  About  1770,  the  business  was  removed  to 
Loudon,  under  the  firm  of  I&iaac  Moore  &  Co, ;  it  then 
passed  to  J,  Fry  &  Co. ;  and  in  later  times  was  carried 
on  by  one  of  the  sons — Edmund  Fry,  M.D,  In  1786, 
speeiraen  books  of  types  were  issued  by  '*Juskph  Fry 
tic  Sons,  Letter- founders  to  the  Prince  of  Wales/'  Owing 
to  the  advanced  age  of  Dr.  Fry,  the  concern  i>assed 
into  the  hands  of  Thorouqhgood  &  Co,,  about  18:25. 
Since  that  period  the  firm  has  been  Thohoughgood  ik. 
Beslev— then  R  Besley  &  Co.— now  Reed  &  Fox^ 
a  long  succession  of  enterpnsing  and  eminent  tyjie- 
founder^f. 

.'■.m^^m^:^  Many  books  were 

printed  in  BriBtol 
by  William  Pine, 
with  type  notably 
from  the  foundry 
of  Frv  &  Pink 
The  London  tirni 
were  also  printers, 
and  four  editions 
of  the  Bible  issued 
trom  their  press; 
— -^  two  in  large  folio 

JyJ^,^  ^        and   two   in    Hvo. ; 


^^^  these  last  were  in 
large  type,  for  the 
The  type  was  cut   purposely  fur 
the    Bibles,   and  probably  no  handsomer  and  better 


use  of  the  n^^cd. 


Tht^  tii-ju  18  now  J.  S.  Fey  &  8obj3,  Bristol 
2\ 
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proportioned  type  was  ever  made.  The  printing  was 
equally  good.  Mr.  Joseph  Fry  was  also,  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  partner  with  the  late  Alderman  William 
Fripp;  under  the  firm  of  "Fry,  Fripp  &  Co.,  Soap- 
boilers.*' Mr.  Fry  was  a  good  chemist  for  his  day,  and 
much  improved  the  quality  of  the  manufacture;  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrity  of  that  soap-house, 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  time; — now  in  the 
hands  of  Christopher  Thomas  Brothers.  He  was 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  city,  24th  March,  1753. 
Besides  all  this,  Mr.  Joseph  Fry  had  some  chemical 
works  at  Battersea,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  one 
of  his  sons.  He  died  the  29th  March,  1787,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  aged  59  years.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Friends'  burial-ground  at  the  Friars.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended,  not  only  by  his  personal  friends, 
but  by  his  fellow-citizens — a  proof  of  the  great  respect 
in  which  he  was  universally  held. 

A  visit  by  Champion  and  his  wife  to  Beconsfield  was 
projected  in  the  previous  year,  but  deferred.  Mr. 
Burke  renewed  the  invitation  11th  August,  1777: — 
**  My  dear  Champion,  I  was  not  wholly  without  hopes  of 
seeing  you  and  Mrs.  Champion  here.  I  write  to  learn 
whether  we  are  to  expect  it;  lest  anything  should  call  me 
from  home  and  be  the  means  of  my  losing  my  part,  of 
the  sincere  pleasure,  which  all  the  family  will  have,  in 
your  company ''  Richard  and  Mrs.  Champion  went  to 
Beconsfield  on  the  20th;  and  for  a  fortnight,  were  Mr. 
Burke's  guests.  A  holyday  in  such  intellectual  society, 
removed  from  the  strife  of  local  politics  and  the  toil  of 
business,  must  have  soothed  the  spirits  of  Champion 
for  the  time. 

Sarah  Champion  was  justly  proud  of  Burke's  friend- 
ship for  her  brother,  and  with  a  woman's  hope,  thought 
it  might  lead  to  some  future  advantage.  It  was  a  hope, 
indefinite,  but  prophetic. 
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During  the  visit  of  Champion  and  his  wife  to  Burke 
at  Beconsfield,  Mrs.  Champion  wrote  to  her  sister  from 
thence,  on  30th  August: — 

«4  *  *  «  *  -pj^g  whole  family  were  at  home  except 
Mr.  William  Burke,  who  is  gone  to  the  East  Indies.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them  in  any  other  way, 
than,  that  as  far  as  the  most  engaging  qualities  can  reach, 
they  fully  possess  them.  It  is  beyond  me  to  say  more, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  equal  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  shall  of  the  Mansion.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevated 
spot,  and  commands  a  home  view,  calm  and  serene.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  large  and  handsome  hall,  with  a  good 
collection  of  antiques  in  it ;  several  fine  busts  and  statues, 
and  other  valuable  pieces,  which  together  with  as  good 
a  collection  of  paintings  of  the  best  Masters,  of  prints 
and  medallions,  fill  the  library,  drawing,  eating  and  break- 
fast rooms.  These,  with  the  house-keeper  s  apartments, 
compose  the  ground  floor.  There  are  two  wings  to  the 
house,  which  are  joined  to  it  by  a  colonnade  that  gives  it 
a  beautiful  appearance.  This  is  the  principal  front.  That 
to  the  garden  is  not  so  large.  It  is,  on  one  side,  bounded 
by  a  wood,  ab?  i  mile  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
root-house,  from  whence  is  a  retired  view  bounded  princi- 
pally by  woods.  We  often  drink  tea  there,  which  affords 
an  agreeable  variety.** 

Edmund  Burke  to  Richard  Champion. 

"  Beconsfield,  Sept.  1777. 
•*  We  have  received  your  very  friendly  and  affectionate 
letter,  in  which  I  see  but  one  fault,  and  that  is  one  I  am 
afraid  you  nor  Mrs.  Champion  will  be  easily  cured  of, 
since  it  flows  naturally  from  a  good  heart,  that  you  so 
gready  over-value  those  trifling  attentions  which  are  but 
the  smallest  testimonies  we  can  give,  of  our  entertaining 
some  sense  of  the  honour  and  satisfaction  which  we  have, 
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in  various  ways,  derived  from  your  publick  and  private 
virtues.  I  assure  you  that  neither  Mrs.  Burke,  nor  1, 
have  passed  any  part  of  a  summer  so  pleasantly  as  we 
have  done  the  short  time  that  you  were  under  our  roof. 
I   hope   you   have  found  the   children  of  such  worthy 

parents  as  well  as  we  all  wish  them.     We  [ ]  this 

morning  at  breakfast  of  your  delays  and  disasters  on  the 
road,  but  with  some  of  that  good  natured  malignity  which 
we  all  find  in  the  lesser  distresses  of  our  friends,  when 
they  are  well  over ;  and  we  concluded  that  you  have  not 
much  to  regret  in  all  your  toils,  if  they  have  taught  you 
a  caution  against  short  and  untried  ways.  Whenever 
anything  of  that  sort  tempts  you,  invoke  the  Genius  of 
Madam  Sandys,  and  you  are  safe.  I  agree  very  much 
with  you  on  the  speculation  of  American  affairs,  as  much 
as  my  resolutions  of  not  letting  anything  of  the  kind,  in 
future,  take  deep  root  into  my  mind,  will  permit  me. 
The  worst  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  Howe's  success,  to 

what  or  how  it  may  [ ]  will  be  sufficient  to 

keep  up  the  delusion  here,  and  to  drag  the  Parliament 
deeper  and  deeper  into  this  system  of  endless  hopes 
and  disappointments.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  will  be 
received  by  many  people  in  New  England,  who  seem  full 
of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  their  officers  at  Ticonderago; 
and  at  their  throwing  blame  at  the  New  England  Regi- 
ments as  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne's  Regiment  by  St 
Clair.  I  confess  I  don't  give  much  credit  to  it ;  such 
kind  of  plaisters  are  usually  put  to  defeats,  in  all  the 
wars  I  remember ;  but  even  if  it  should  not  be  true,  yet 
he  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  make  any  decisive 
progress.  Adieu  my  dear  friend ;  Mrs.  Burke  and  my 
Richard  desire  to  salute  you  and  yours  most  affectlx 
I  am  ever  most  truly  y^  &c., 

'*  Edmund  Burke." 
''A  thousand   thanks  for  the   Florence  in  which  we 
drank  your  health." 
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Edmund  Burke  to  Richard  Champion, 

**  Beconsfield,  ist  Nov.  1777. 

**  ■"  '"  ^  ''*  '*  "'  *^  Arnold  has  certainly  given 
BuRGOYNE  a  slap — and  certainly  a  hard  one.  Burgoyne 
must  certainly  fall  back  upon  Canada,  and  runs  no  small 
risque  in  his  Retreat.  The  news  of  Washington's  defeat 
gains  ground,  but  the  authority  does  not  at  all  appear. 

1  am  told  that  the  advantage  [ ]  by  the  Provincials 

charging  with  the  Bayonets.  I  always  thought  them 
very  defective  in  waiting  for  that  charge;  for  those  who 
give  have  always  the  better  of  those  who  receive  it ; 

which  must  be  the  case  of  [ ]  who  are  attacked 

with  what  they  call  armes  blanches,  when  they  have  no 
part  of  defensive  Armour.  The  naked  body  will  never 
stand  a  sharp  pointed  weapon  in  a  close  charge. 

"  Ever  my  dear  Champion,''  &c.,  &c. 

"  Edmd.  Burke." 

RiOHARD  Champion  and  his  wife  went  to  London  in 
January,  1778,  to  inspect  the  porcelain  business  there,* 
intending  only  to  spend  a  week;  but  finding  that  he 
could  employ  himself  more  profitably  in  that  locality 
than  in  Bristol,  they  did  not  return  till  the  Ist  April. 

The  china  works  were  on  the  "Lyne  Estate,"  and 
Champion  took  William  Lynb,  most  likely  one  of  the 
same  family,  as  an  apprentice  in  July,  1778.  He  was 
the  last. 

The  Bristol  fires,  that  had  created  such  general 
alarm,  disturbed  the  calm  and  equable  temperament 
of  Sarah  Champion,  so  little,  that  her  journal  only 
records  the  event  in  two  brief  lines.  But  the  disas- 
trous state  of  trade,  and  the  consequences  to  all 
\  around  her,  moved  even  her  patient  spirit.      In  her 

\  letters  to  her  brother  in  London,  during  this  period, 

*  At  17,  SalisbuT}'  Court,  Strand. 
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when  commercial  affairs  were  passing  from  bad  to 
worse,  she  wrote: — "foreboding  more  misfortunes  in 
trade,  should  my  present  possessions  suffer  diminution — 
by  regulating  my  expenditure  to  my  means,  I  shall  still 
be  rich." — (Correspondence.) 

The  year  1778  was  an  active  one,  both  for  those 
who  sympathized  with  America  in  her  struggle  for 
independence,  and  for  those  who  hoped  to  subdue  the 
colonies  by  continuing  the  war.  In  January,  meetings 
were  held  in  Bristol,  by  each  party;  on  the  one  hand 
to  succour  the  American  prisoners;  on  the  other,  "to 
strengthen  the  King's  hands''  by  large  pecuniary  aid. 
Champion,  ever  active  and  careless  of  being  one  of  a 
small  minority,  canvassed  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Burke,  at  a  later  date,  feeling  in  his  own  person,  the 
effects  of  having  too  independent  a  spirit,  wrote  to 
enjoin  more  caution: — "all  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  not, 
at  this  time,  make  yourself  obnoxious  by  endeavouring 
to  oppose  what  you  cannot  prevent."^ 

In  1779,  all  Richard  Champion's  minor  miseries  were 
forgotten  in  one  great  grief  He  lost  his  first-bom 
child,  Eliza,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Having  been 
some  time  ill,  she  had  been  moved  to  Laurence  Weston, 
for  change  of  air,  and  there  she  died.  With  unfailing 
tenderness,  Champion  "  nursed  her  in  her  illness  and  sat 
up  with  her  during  the  last  night  of  her  life;  and  on  the 
day  before  the  funeral  shut  himself  up,  a  long  time,  in 
the  room  with  the  coffin." — (Journal.)  The  strong 
man  was  bowed  down  to  the  dust  with  sorrow;  and 
the  epitaph  he  wrote,  and  the  memorial  he  framed  to 
her  memory,  are  lasting  evidences,  how  dearly  he  loved 
her — how  deeply  he  lamented  her  early  departure. 
This  memorial,  the  latest  of  Champion's  dated  works, 
has  been  already  described  and  figured  at  pp.  197-199. 

*  Burke's  published  correspondence. 
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In  June,  1780,  Champion  paid  another  visit  to  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Sarah  Champion's  prophetic  hopes  were 
again  excited : — "  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  an  idea  that 
this  visit  to  Burke  may  be  the  introduction  to  a  future 
residence  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  though  such  an 
intention  is  not  avowed,  or  I  believe,  known  to  my 
brother. " — (JournaL) 

The  election  of  1780  brought  BuRKfi's  supposed 
political  errors  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  Bristol 
His  speech  to  the  electors  was  a  brilliant  justification 
of  his  public  conduct.  He  had  not  been  in  Bristol  for 
four  years.  So  many  had  murmured  at  the  infrequency 
of  his  visits,  that  he  said: — "A  visit  to  Bristol  is  always 
a  sort  of  canvass ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  could  hardly  serve  you  as 
I  have  done,  and  court  you  too.  My  canvass  of  you  was 
not  on  the  change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings,  nor  in  the 
clubs  of  this  city :  it  was  in  the  house  of  commons ;  it 
was  at  the  custom-house;  it  was  at  the  council;  it  was  at 
the  treasury;  it  was  at  the  admiralty.  I  canvassed  you 
through  your  affairs,  and  not  your  persons.  I  was  not 
only  your  representative  as  a  body ;  I  was  the  agent,  the 
solicitor,  of  individuals ;  I  ran  about  wherever  your  affairs 
could  call  me ;  and  in  acting  for  you  I  often  appeared 
rather  as  a  ship-broker  than  as  a  member  of  parliament. 
*  *  *  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  summer  residence 
in  London,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  negociation  at  the 
admiralty  for  your  trade,  that  I  was  called  to  Bristol  ;* 
and  this  late  visit  at  this  late  day,  has  been  possibly  in 
prejudice  to  your  affairs.*'t 

After  referring  in  feeling  terms  to  the  eflTects  of  the 
American  war  on  British  commerce,  he  said: — *'In  that 
public  storm  too,  I  had  my  private  feelings.  1  had  seen 
blown  down  and  prostrate  on  the  ground,  several  of  those 
houses  to  whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  honour 

*  The  viait  of  August,  1776.       f  Works  of  Bubke:  Bohn:   1845. 
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this  city  has  done  me.  I  confess,  that  whilst  the  wounds 
of  those  1  loved  were  yet  green,  I  could  not  bear  to  shew 
myself  in  pride  and  triumph  in  that  place  into  which  their 
partiality  had  brought  me ;  and  to  appear  at  feasts  and 
rejoicings,  in  the  midst  of  the  grief  and  calamity  of  my 
warm  friends,  my  zealous  supporters,  my  generous  bene- 
factors. This  is  a  true,  unvarnished,  undisguised  state 
of  the  affair.     You  will  judge  of  it."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whilst  he  thus  spoke, 
he  thought  on  his  friends  Richard  Champion  and  Paul 
Farr,  whose  hopes  as  merchants  had  been  wrecked, 
from  the  causes  he  lamented.  It  was  on  the  6th  of 
September  that  Burke's  friends  met  at  the  GuildhaU, 
and  amongst  those  who  supported  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  Council  House  and  to  the  Exchange,  many 
well-known  names  are  found.  Joseph  Smith  was  there, 
and  John  Noble  ;  but  we  miss  the  name  of  Richard 
Champion.  In  the  collapse  of  his  business  as  a  mer- 
chant, he  was  only  one  of  many;  but  he  was  better  oif 
than  some  others.  He  had  lost  the  capital  embarked, 
but  he  had  saved  his  credit;  and  the  china  manufactory 
was  still  intact.  He  had  resigned  his  public  appoint- 
ments and  retired  from  the  arena  of  local  political 
strife.  Both  Edmund  and  Richard  Burke  visited  him 
at  Henbury,  and  in  their  society,  Champion  possibly, 
for  a  time,  forgot  his  losses  as  a  merchant,  and  was 
happy  in  the  temporary  obliWon  achieved  by  friendship. 

The  politicians  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  America, 
in  England,  were  invariably  treated  with  suspicion,  and 
too  often  with  contumely.  In  America,  those  known 
to  have  British  connections,  were  subject  to  similar 
treatment,   and   had   to   suffer   the   bitter   effects   of 

'    Woikej  ol'  Edmuxu  Burke:  Bohn :    1845:  vol.  11.,  p.  '2-iO. 
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colonial  retaliation.  Champion's  brother-in-law — John 
Lloyd — ^left  South  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  the 
colonial  troubles;  but  returned  there  at  a  later  period. 
Sarah  Champion,  14th  January,  1781,  writes: — "Late 
letters  from  John  Lloyd  in  Carolina,  bring  an  affecting 
account  of  his  sufferings,  tho*  he  is  at  present  as  agreeably 
circumstanced  as  the  situation  of  things,  at  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  admit  of;  being  at  his  own  estate  on  his 
parole."  He  had  fallen  into  some  political  scrape,  and 
whilst  in  detention,  his  wife  died.  The  spirit  of  the 
colonists  was  at  its  most  rancorous  pitch,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd,  having  quitted  America  and  then  returned 
to  it,  was  probably  treated  with  suspicion  on  that 
account. 

The  conduct  of  elections  about  1781,  had  few 
features  in  common  with  similar  proceedings  of  the 
present  times.  It  was  the  custom,  then,  to  have  com- 
mittees en  permanence,  either  to  support  or  "instruct'' 
their  particular  representative — to  comfort  or  perplex 
him,  as  occasion  served.  Mr.  Burke,  though  no  longer 
a  member  for  Bristol,  had  his  friends  at  the  "Bell." 
Mr.  Crugbr's  met  at  the  "Three  Queens."  Political 
demonstrations  were  not  confined  to  election  times; 
but  the  constituents  solaced  themselves  by  turning 
every  conceivable  incident  into  an  excuse  for  a  display 
of  party  animosity,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  adver- 
saries. Anticipating  the  next  election,  every  available 
opportunity  was  accepted  for  the  accumulation  of 
political  capital.  In  the  ledger  of  Mr.  Michael  Edkins, 
painter  and  decorative  artist,  is  found  an  entry: — 
**Feb:  13^  1781.  Mr.  Crugers  committee  at  the  Three 
Queens  in  Thomas  Street,  Dt  to  painting  4  Banners  black 
writing  them  on  both  sides  which  were  carried  at  the 
funeral  of  two  men  who  were  Murdered  by  Captain 
Hawkins  and  his  Crew,  /^i  11  6.'' 
2k 
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Such  an  occurrence  would  now  form  the  subject  of 
a  leading  article  in  the  local  journals,  and,  at  least, 
the  proceedings  at  the  coroner's  inquest  would  be 
recorded.  The  two  papers  published  under  the  title 
of  "Farley's  Bristol  Journal"  have  been  searched 
diligently  without  success;  nothing  has  been  discovered 
beyond  the  following  notices;  and  these  throw  but  a 
very  imperfect  light  on  the  transaction: — *'As  the 
Conduct  of  the  Coroner  of  the  late  inquest  on  the  bodies 
of  two  men  killed  by  Cap^  Hawkins,  was  not  satisfactory 
to  a  great  number  of  the  Citizens,  a  full  enquiry  was  last 
week  made  before  the  Magistrates  at  the  Council  House 
when  the  charge  was  so  full  and  complete  that  a  warrant 
was  issued  against  Capt.  Barnaby  Hawkins  for  wilful 
murder,  and  against  William  Hawkins,  John  Sims  and 
David  Williams  for  Comforting,  aiding  and  assisting, 
the  said  Barnaby  Hawkins  in  the  perpetration  of  such 
murder.  David  Williams  is  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted. Capt^  Hawkins,  William  Hawkins  and  John 
Sims  have  absconded." — {Sarah  Farley's  Bristol  J oumal, 
lyth  March,  1781.) 

**  On  Wednesday,  was  committed  to  Newgate  David 
Williams  charged  with  Aiding,  abetting  and  assisting, 
Barnaby  Hawkins  in  murdering  Thomas  Webb  and 
another  person  name  unknown." — {Felix  Farley  s  Bristol 
Jotirnal,  lyth  March,  1781.) 

The  funeral  of  the  victims  being  seized  upon  for  a 
display,  by  Cruger's  committee,  would  indicate  that 
the  murder  had  some  political  importance,  and  as  the 
Bristol  Journals  were  tory  papers — the  silence  may  be 
significant. 

This  hypothesis  turns  out  to  be  correct.  It  was  a 
political  affair  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
After  a  vain  search  in  the  local  journals,  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  transaction  was  found  in  the 
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Historical  Register  of  the  ''Gentleman's  Magazine^' 
under  the  date  of  24th  February,  1781:— "A  most 
shocking  affray  happened  at  Bristol,  owing  to  the  party- 
spirit  that  prevailed  there  on  account  of  the  election  of  a 
member  for  that  city,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Lippin- 
COTT,  their  late  member,  deceased.  The  candidates 
were  Mr.  Cruger,  one  of  their  members  in  the  late 
parliament  and  Mr.  Daubeny.  The  election  ended,  and 
the  numbers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Daubeny.  A 
parading  party  of  Mr.  Cruger's,  seeing  the  American 
colours  contemptuously  displayed  upon  some  of  the 
Churches,  in  their  progress  pulled  them  down,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  Back,  saw  a  Swansea  trader  with  her 
flag  out,  which  they  likewise  ordered  to  be  struck.  They 
then  went  peaceably  off.  But  they  were  no  sooner  gone 
than  the  colours  were  again  hoisted,  and  in  order  to 
protect  them,  some  swivel  guns  were  loaded  with  ball, 
which  on  their  return  in  the  evening,  were  fired  amongst 
them ;  two  men  were  shot  dead  and  eleven  wounded, 
together  with  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  at  a 
chamber  window  two  storeys  high,  who  had  its  eye  shot 
out,  and  the  ball  went  through  its  head.  The  Coroner  s 
inquest  who  sat  upon  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  brought 
in  their  verdict  self-defence,  as  it  appeared  by  the  evidence 
that  the  people  who  fired  were  assaulted  with  stones  by 
the  Mob.*' 

All  accounts  of  the  Bristol  porcelain  works,  hitherto 
published,  have  fixed  upon  1777,  as  the  date  of  their 
discontinuance;  but  this  is  erroneous.  As  previously 
shown  in  the  history  of  the  works,  Richard  Champion 
was  rated  for  them  in  advance  in  September,  1781 ;  and 
of  that  year  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  spent  most 
of  the  period  between  January  19th  and  June  4th,  in 
Stafibrdshire.  He  was,  however,  at  some  date  between 
the  3l8t  January  and  24th  February,  at  Portsmouth; 
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as  his  vote  in  the  contested  election  of  1781,  was 
given  from  that  place.  How  his  time  was  occupied 
in  Staflfordshire  is  not  recorded;  but  he  had  not, 
even  up  to  that  date,  either  disposed  of  his  patent 
or  closed  the  manufactory  in  Bristol.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  upon  this  point,  as  his  sister  states  most 
circumstantially,  under  the  date  of  June  9th,  1781,  in 
a  letter  to  J.  &  M.  Dallaway: — "my  brother,  who  with 
my  sister,  the  4th  of  this  month  returned  from  London 
in  their  road  from  Staffordshire,  are  with  all  the  family 
at  Henbury,  which  place  he  purposes  to  dispose  of  very 
soon,  intending  for  some  time  to  come,  to  make  Newcastle 
in  Staffordshire  the  place  of  their  residence;  he  being  in 
a  way  of  profitably  disposing  of  the  China  manufactory 
reserving  a  part  to  himself  In  concluding  her  letter, 
she  pathetically  laments  the  necessity  for  this  sepa- 
ration, and  the  distance  of  the  chosen  abode,  but 
consoles  herself  that  "it  is  an  arrangement  eligible  for 
all  parties,  though  not  an  agreeable  one." 

If  Champion  had  actually  transferred  his  patent-right 
to  the  Staffordshire  company,  during  his  temporary 
residence  in  that  county,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  he  could  linger  five  months  ere  he  began  his  new 
duties  there.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  had  been 
occupied  in  fulfilling  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the 
sale;  one  of  which  was,  that  two  kilns  of  porcelain 
should  be  turned  out  in  succession,  with  no  more  than 
the  usual  average  of  spoiled  pieces;  and  that  this,  and 
other  conditions  being  complied  with,  he  returned  to 
Bristol  to  wind  up  his  aflTairs.  His  private  arrange- 
ments were  not  completed  till  the  5th  November, 
1781 ;  on  which  day  he  started  again  for  the  potteries. 
Then  his  departure  was  final.  He  never  returned  to 
Bristol. 
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MARKS  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  WARE  BUT  LITTLE  KNOWN- 
PLYMOUTH  MARK^THE  SYMBOL  FOR  TIN — WHY  CHOSEN — 
PLAGE  OP  USB  UNCERTAIN — BRISTOL  MARK  OF  THE  CROSS 
—  OF  THE  LETTER  B  —  NUMBERS  USED  TO  DISTINGUISH 
THE  PAINTERS — WILLIAM  STEPHENS  WAS  No.  2 — OTHER 
NUMBERS  NOT  AFFILIATED — BONE  PROBABLY  No.  1 — BOW 
PLATES  MATCHED  BY  CHAMPION  —  RECENT  FORGERY  OF 
THE  BRISTOL  MARK  —  CHAMPION'S  USE  OF  THE  DRESDEN 
MARK  —  MR.  fry's  PLATE  WITH  COLOURED  GROUND  — 
DRESDEN  AND  BRISTOL  MARKS  COMBINED  —  NUMBERS  IN 
GOLD  INDICATE  THE  GILDER — TYPE  OF  ORDINARY  FACTORY 
MARK  —  MARK  OF  WILLIAM  STEPHENS  —  CUP  MATCHED 
WITH  SAUCER  AT  SEVRES  —  MR.  EDKINS'S  PLATEAU  AND 
SUCRIER  —  COOMBES,  CHINA-  MENDER  —  MR.  TFJSSDALE'S 
CUPS  AND  SAUCERS  —  MR.  EDKINS'S  "SHAPED"  PLATE  — 
FLUTED  CREAM  EWER  WITH  RAISED  MARK — EXAMPLES  IN 
MUSEUM,  JERMYN  STREET — MR.  FRY'S  PLATEAU  WITH 
MONOGRAM  L.  P. — MR.  EDKINS'S  FIGURES  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
BRISTOL  —  MR.  CASTLE'S  SET  OF  THE  "ELEMENTS"  PUR- 
CHASED AT  CASTLE  GREEN  BY  MRS.  KILLIGREW — MARK  T^ 
AUTHENTICATED  —  MR.  EDKINS'S  RUSTIC  **  SEASONS  " — THE 
8CHREIBER  CLASSIC  SERIES-FIGURES  MARKED  CAPRICIOUSLY- 
CHAMPION'S  ORDER  TO  THE  MODELLER  FOR  THE  "ELEMENTS" 
AND  "seasons" — WHO  WAS  T^  ? — PECULIAR  MARK  ON  MR. 
fry's  FLOWER  PIECE — ON  A  TEA-POT — BOTH  BRISTOL  AND 
PLYMOUTH  MARKS  ON  THE  SCHREIBER  BASIN — AND  ON  THE 


BDKINS  EXAMPLE — MARK  B — THE  AUTHOR'S  COFFEE-CUP 
WITH  SIMILAR  MARK  —  PECULIAR  MARK  ON  THE  SMITH 
TEA-SERVICE — BISCUIT  FIGURES — MARKS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
BRISTOL — DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  BRISTOL  AND  WOR- 
CESTER **BLUE  AND  white" — PRINTING  NOT  DONE  AT  CASTLE 
GREEN — FIRST  INTRODUCED  IN  BRISTOL,  1797 — SUICIDE 
IN  CONSEQUENCE — WORCESTER  EXAMPLES  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
BRISTOL  —  PRINTED  MUGS  IN  SCHRKIBER  COLLECTION  — 
COLOURED  EXAMPLE  IN  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  BERTIE  IVOR 
GUEST  —  MR.  EDKINS'S  EXAMPLES — A  WORCESTER  MARK 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  BRISTOL — MR.  FRY'S  FIGURE  WITH  INCISED 
CROSS — MR.  ROSE  PROBABLY  MISLED  BY  SIMILAR  INSTANCE 

—  EARTHENWARE     MUG    WITH    H PROFESSOR    CHURCH'S 

EARTHENWARE     MUG     WITH     H MR.     EDKINS'S     BRISTOL 

FIGURES — champion's  VASES — THEY  BEAR  NO  MARK  — 
MR.  F.  fry's  series  —  THEIR  INDISPUTABLE  PEDIGREE 
— SHAGREEN  GROUND — VASE  WITH  PERFORATED  NECK — 
VASE  WITH  COVER — MR.  NIGHTINGALE'S  EXAMPLE — ME. 
EDKINS'S  BRISTOL  VASE  —  BRISTOL  VASES  MOUNTED  IN 
ORMOLU — ON  AFFILIATING  UNMARKED  PORCELAIN — JUDG- 
MENT DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  FOLLOW  PRACTICE — TONES  AND 
TINTS — WRITING — RECOGNITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  PAINTERS 

—  PATTERN  AND  STYLE  OF  ORNAMENT  ONLY  COLLATERAL 
PROOF — LOWESTOFT  CHINA — THE  SEVRES  ARTISTS  CAN  BE 
RECOGNIZED — EDUCATION  OF  ENGLISH  CHINA  PAINTERS  IN 
PAST  TIMES — IN  THE  PRESENT — CHARACTERISTIC  STYLE  OF 
MR.  fry's  TEA-SERVICE — BRISTOL  AND  DRESDEN  PORCELAIN 
COMPARED — THE  ORDINARY  QUALITY  OF  BRISTOL  PORCELAIN 
HAS   A  DISTINCTIVE   CHARACTER. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


BRISTOL  TRUE  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 


Marks  used  on  Bristol  Porcelain. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  ceramic  history  of  England  of 
which  so  little  is  known  with  certainty,  as  what  marks 
were  used  to  distinguish  the  different  manufactories. 
Fulham  is  unknown — Bow  uncertain — Chelsea  often 
questionable — and  Worcester,  with  innumerable  work- 
man's marks,  so  changeful  as  to  defy  historic  precision ; 
and  present  a  constant  enigma  to  the  collector. 
Plymouth,  the  parent  of  the  Bristol  works,  had  a  mark 
which  has  never  been  doubtful — V. — the  alchemical 
symbol  for  tin  —  the  astrological  sign  for  Jupiter. 
The  choice  was  a  felicitous  one,  as  the  materials  were 
products  of  Cornwall — the  special  home  of  the  British 
tin  streams.  This  mark  was  never  changed,  although 
the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  pieces  bearing  it, 
may  be  uncertain. 

The  best  known  of  the  Bristol  factory  marks  is  a 
simple  cross,  +,  but  another  mark  has  been  success- 
fully identified — the  capital  letter  B.  This  mark  might 
have  signified  any  other  manufactory,  the  name  of 
whose  locality  began  with  the  same  initial,  but  for 
circimistances  which  satisfactorily  prove  that  it  wasi 
used  at   Bristol.      Both  these  marks  are  commonlv 
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iiccompanied  by  numbers,  varying  from  1  to  24.  As 
all  the  examples  of  William  Stephens's  pencil,  now 
in  the  possesBioii  of  his  family,  are  distinguished  by 
the  figure  2,  there  i»  no  longer  any  doubt  that  these 
numbers  denote  the  decorators  of  the  Bristol  factory, 
as  the  particular  symbols  did  the  painters  at  Sevres^ 
and  that  William  Stephens  was  the  2  of  the  Bristol 
works.     It  has  been  assumed  that  these  numbers  had 
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some  reference  to  the  pattern^  but  as  on  the  several 
pieces  of  a  set  of  the  same  pattern,  various  numl>ers 
are  found — sometimes  differing  even  on  a  single  cup 
and  its  saucer — there  is  additional  proof  that  they 
xefer  to  the  painter.  No  satisfactory  evidence  has 
been  found  to  affiliate  the  numbers  used  by  any  other 
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of  the  twenty -four  painters  employed  by  Champion; 
but  after  a  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
pieces  marked  ''1/'  the  whole  of  which  exhibit  an 
unusual  amount  of  decorative  skill;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  ability  of  Bone  as  an  enamcller, 
they  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  pencih  Moreover, 
fJONK  and  Btepheks  being  Champion^s  first  apprentices, 
they  must  have  been  the  No.  1  and  No,  2  of  his  list. 
The  plate,  engraved,  {fig.  68)  has  the  cro^s  and  the 
figure  1,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  both  drawing  and 
colour,  highly  characteristic  of  all  the  work  bearing 
that  number  It  was  manufactured  by  Champion  to 
complete  an  imperfect  dinner-service,  made  at  Bow* 
Mr,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Schrbtber  have  the  Bow 
plates,  as  well  as  six  of  those  made  to  match  by 
Champion,  Very  little  of  the  Bow  enamelled  porcelain 
m  so  satisfactorily  authenticated,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  value  of  these  relics.  The  opportunity 
they  also  afford  for  a  comparison  of  the  same  patterns, 
made  at  the  celebrated  factories,  Bow  and  Bristol, 
renders  them  doubly  interesting. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr,  Francis  Fry  for  the 
possession  of  a  remarkable  instance  of  ignorance  and 
audacity  in  a  forgery  of  the  Bristol  mark.  A  dealer 
forwarded  to  him  for  purchase,  some  pieces  of  a 
tea-set  of  common  Staffordshire  ware  with  a  very 
soft  glaze*  Some  were  unmarked.  The  cream -ewer 
had  a  figure  6  iniprci^sed.  Several  of  the  pieces  bore 
a  +  with  the  number  71  over,  in  blue;  sufficiently 
like  the  Bristol  mark  to  excite  a  momentary  suri>rise. 
Upon  a  careful  examination  it  appeared  these  marks 
were  painted,  and  had  afterwards  been  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  amber  varnish,  which,  extending  over 
the  whole  surface  within  the  bottom  rim,  wms  not  to 
be  observed  upon  a  casual  inspection.  Had  the  ware 
been  more  like  that  of  Bristol  iu  character,  with  a 
2h 
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hard  glaze,  the  excellent  imitatioD  of  the  mark  might 
have  deceived  many  collectors,  unacquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  no  higher  number  than  24  has  ever  been 
tuund  on  the  Bristol  porcelain. 

Champion  advertised  his  imitations  of  the  Dresden 
ware,  and  nmd  the  mark  of  that  factory —the  crossed 
swords  — usually  under  the  glaze.  On  one  example 
alone,  has  the  author  found  the  Dresden  swords  aver 
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Of  MIL  f luKCii  r&r,  wjsjL 

the  glaze.  It  is  on  a  plate  (fig.  GO)  which  has  no  other 
mark.  The  fiowerB  are  on  a  border  of  rich,  rosy 
purpk%  and  the  Chinese  figures  are  in  brilliant  tints. 
Coloured  grounds  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  on  the 
Bristol  porcelain,  that  the  example  is  engraved  m  of 
more  than  usual  interest  on  that  account* 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  which  of  the  marks, 
the  +  or  B,  was  first  used;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  manufacture  at 
Bristol,  the  particular  mark  known  as  the  Plymouth 
mark,  7/ ,  was  used  at  Castle  Green.  In  proof  of  this, 
Mr.  Edkins  has  a  small  globular  tea-pot,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  finely  painted  with  flowers  and  with  a  broad 
arabesque  border  of  gold  on  a  marone  ground,  in  the 
Dresden  taste,  marked  with  the  Plymouth  V-  in  gold. 
This  tea-pot  has  been  preserved  in  the  Britain  collection 
as  a  relic  of  Champion's  manufacture  from  the  Castle 
Green  works.  The  Bristol  porcelain  was  made  under 
the  Plymouth  patent,  and  in  the  advertisement  of 
1770,  in  the  "Worcester  Journal,"  the  manufactory 
was  styled  the  ''Plymouth  new  invented  porcelain  manu- 
factory." In  process  of  time,  as  the  ware  was  called 
''Plymouth  porcelain,"  pieces  handed  down  to  us,  under 
that  name,  though  made  at  Bristol,  have  been  naturally 
attributed  to  the  works  at  Plymouth.  Sometimes  the 
Dresden  mark  was  combined  with  the  cross 
and  painter's  number;  as  on  a  cup  and 
saucer  decorated  with  bouquets  of  roses,  &c. 
and  chocolate-coloured  edges.  The  cup  has 
the  Dresden  mark  in  very  faint  blue 
under  the  glaze,  and  the  +  and  figure 
8  in  darker  blue  superadded  by  the 
enameller  over  it: — (fig.  70.)  The 
saucer  has  the  cross  and  figure  only. 

IDKIX8C0LL. 

FET  ooLi.  On  a  tea-pot  decorated  with  Chinese  "^^'^  ~"^  ' 
figures  in  medallions,  on  a  ground  of  richly  gilt  scroll- 
work; the  Dresden  mark  under  the  glaze,  (fig.  71) 
cross  and  painter's  number  in  enamelled  blue,  over. 
When  a  number  in  gold  was  added  to  the  Dresden 
or  other  factory  mark,  it  indicated  the  gilder,  not  the 
painter. 
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On  a  sucrier  and  cover,  decorated  with  red  and  gold 
scrolls,  with  green  sprigs  entwined;  a  rose  exquisitely 
modelled  on  the  cover: — (fig.  72.) 

On  a  cup  and  saucer,  painted  with  green  wreaths 
tied  with  pink  and  gold  ribbons, — festoons  of  flowers, 
&c., — a  charming  example  of  paste  and  decoration, 
closely  approaching  the  Dresden: — (fig.  73.) 


X 
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On  a  cup  and  saucer — gold  scroll  pattern  border  and 
festoons  of  roses  and  small  red  flowers;  Dresden  mark, 
still  under  the  glaze,  but  much  darker: — (fig.  74.) 
,,    *  On  a  cup  and  saucer  decorated  with  three 
X    gold  lines  between  which  deep  blue  ribbons  are 
3    interlaced — detached  flowers — the  simple  +  and 
number  in  blue: — (fig.  75.)     This  is  the  class  of 
mark  most  frequently  found  on  the  Bristol  porce- 
lain, and  a  type  of  that  generally  used. 

On  a  tea- cup  with  festoons  of  flowers  suspended 
from  a  gold  line;  William  Stephens's  mark: — (fig.  76) 
in  blue.  This  cup  is  charmingly  decorated,  and 
^  has  been  so  highly  prized,  that  a  former  owner 
'*'i)Mxs  ^^^^  ^  saucer  made  at  Sevres  to  match  it ;  as 
COLL  recorded  in  enamelled  blue  at  the  back.  It  is 
seldom  an  opportunity  for  comparison,  like  this,  is 
afforded.  A  more  severe  test  cannot  be  conceived, 
and  the  Bristol  manufacture  bears  it  triumphantly. 

On  the  plateau — eighteen  inches  by  thirteen  inclies 
—  of  a  deje^iner  service,  in  the  Dresden  style,  with 


^ 
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ornamental  scroll  border,  blue  gadrooned  edges — ^large 

bouquets  and  detached  flowers: — 
]R  o  (fig-  77.)  On  a  sucrier  of  the  same 
n.         service: — (fig.  78)  the  crossed  swords  ^    w. 

*ofLu^  under  the  glaze,  as  usual,  and  the  ooLSSnoN. 
Bristol  mark  over.  This  plateau  has  been  broken  and 
very  skilfully  mended,  by  a  method  not  often  practised 
now.  A  frit  or  glaze,  fusing  at  a  low  temperature,  was 
employed  as  a  cement,  and  the  piece  fired  in  a  mufile. 
An  inscription  at  the  back,  *'  Coombes,  China  Mender, 
Queen  Street,  Bristol,  1 780,''  is  burned  in ;  and  this 
habit  of  marking  his  work  in  enamel  colour,  has  caused 
some  confusion ;  as  Coombes  sometimes  styled  himself 
**  China  burner,'* — thus  leading  to  an  idea,  that  a  china 
manufacturer  of  that  name  had  worked  in  Bristol. 
He  lived  in  Queen  Street  up  to  1805. 

Mr.  Frederic  Symbs  Teesdale,  of  Cromwell  Road, 
South  Kensington,  has  in  his  collection  some  large 
cups  and  saucers  of  Bristol  porcelain,  finely  decorated; 
pari  of  a  service  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  his  family;  and  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Marmadcke  Robinson,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  some  intimate 
friends  of  Richard  Champion — Dr.  Abraham  Ludlow 
and  his  daughter — residing  at  Bristol.  These  pieces 
bear  a  mark  B  7  similar  to  one  of  those  described  above, 
(figure  77)  and  are  remarkable  for  having  a  perforated 
raised  socket  in  the  saucers  for  holding  the  cup. 
^  On  a  shaped  plate,  richly  decorated  with  a 

/\       bouquet  in  each  lobe,  and  a  group  of  flowers 
J)         in  the  centre  ;    Dresden  edging  in  gold — a 
»••  fine  example  of  paste  and  colour — a  cross 

EDKIX9  00LU   ^^^  gmall  6,  in  blue: — (fig.  79.)     This  mark 


^^       is  also  found  in  the  Schreiber  collection,  but 
the  b  is  more  like  a  musical  note  ^  carelessly  drawn. 
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All  these  pieces  described,  bearing  peculiar  marks, 
are  in  the  very  rich  collection  of  Mr.  Edkins,  of  Bristol ; 
who  also  possesses  a  fluted  cream-boat,  painted  with 
flowers  in  blackish  blue,  under  the  glaze,  bearing  a 

Tvery  singular  mark — a  cross  in  blue  and  an 
embossed  or  raised  letter  T: — (fig.  80)  which 
has  only  been  once  observed  elsewhere — ^in  the 
— j —  collection  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale — ^who  has 
so.  lately  acquired  a  small  piece  with  the  raised  T 
'^*  but  without  the  +  These  are  good  examples 
of  the  Bristol  **  blue  and  white,"  before  the  softer  glaze 
was  adopted  for  that  ware. 

+  0n  a  coffee-pot — eight  inches  high — 

of  fine  paste,  decorated  with  bouquets — 
-jq!j^  chocolate  coloured  edges — the  Dresden 
mark,  under  the  glaze,  +  and  10  over: — 
(fig.  81.) 
M.  On   a  dish  of  irregular  oval   form — 

^^^^"^JJ^^*^   eleven  and  a  half  inches  by  nine  inches 
JERMTN  STREET.     — thc  bottom  strcngtheued  with  a  truss 
or  rib  in  a  waved  line;  painted  with  detached  flowers 
and  bouquets;    a  peculiar  mark: — (fig.  82)  which  not 
J,      having  been  observed  on  any  other  piece,  may 
/^\  be   estimated   rather  as   a  workman's   caprice 
99.  than  a  regular  mark.      This  example  is  a  very 

fine  one,  and  with  the  preceding  one,  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street. 
On  a  shaped  oval  plateau— fifteen  inches  by  eleven 
inches,  with  sloped   sides   one   inch  and   five-eighths 
^^    deep — decorated   with  wreaths   of  laurel   and 
^Yy    detached  sprigs ;   a  border  of  continuous  bell- 
^"^    shaped  flowers  in  two  greens;  in  the  centre  the 
^    letters  L  P  in  cursive  capitals  foliated,  reversed 
^-         and  entwined;  two  inches  high,  in  gold;  richly 
«>Li.     gilt  edges — a  large  cursive  B  and  the  number 
3: — (fig.  83.)     This  very  fine  piece  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Francis  Fry. 
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Some  figures,  in  Mr.  Edkins's  collection,  bearing  a 
peculiar  mark: — (fig.  84)  deeply  impressed  in  the  clay, 
have  long  ago  been  attributed  to  Bristol : — a  "  boy 
skating" — emblematic  of  "Winter," — eleven  inches  high 
— ^very  finely  modelled  in  white,  brilliantly  glazed:*  and 
a  "boy  playing  on  the  hurdy-gurdy," — 
eight  inches  high, — coloured  and  gilt; 
full  of  life  and  spirit.  These  figures 
were,  years  ago,  attributed  to  Bristol  on 
the  evidence  aflTorded  by  the  peculiar 
body  and  glaze;  and  that  opinion  has 
been  justified  by  the  discovery  of  a  set,  representing 
the  Elements— "Fire,"  "Air,''  "Earth,"  "Water"— bearing 
the  same  mark,  with  an  indisputable  pedigree  (plate 
IX.)  The  statuettes  thus  marked  have  great  artistic 
excellence,  and  rank  much  higher  than  do  china  figures 
usually.  The  figure  symbolic  of  "  Fire  *'  is  Homeric 
and  expressive;  "Air''  is  gracefully  poised;  "Earth," 
typified  by  a  husbandman,  a  careful  study  of  rustic 
life;  and  "Water,"  full  of  life  and  beauty.  There 
is  no  direct  clue  to  the  artist, — for  he  undoubtedly 
was  one — ^who  modelled  these  charming  works;  and 
had  his  taste  been  consulted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
colouring,  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  would 
have  been  avoided. 

These  figures  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bodham 
Castle,  of  Clifton.  They  were  purchased  at  the  Castle 
Green  works  by  Mrs.  Castle's  great  aunt,  Mrs.  Kilu- 
GREW,  and  have  been  handed  down  as  heir-looms  with 
religious  care.  The  mark  is  therefore  satisfactorily 
authenticated  A  similar  set,  with  the  same  mark,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Charlotte 
ScHREiBER,  of  Laugham  House,  who  also  possess  a  set 

*  For  this  figure,  see  plate  XI.  There  is  another  copy  also  in  the 
Mater  ooUection,  Liverpool  Museum. 
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of  the  "Seasons"  by  the  same  hand  (engraved: — plate 
X.)  Mp.  Edkins  has  a  set  of  the  "  Seasons,"  also,  but 
of  an  entirely  different  type: — (engraved:  plate  XL) 
The  ScHREiBER  figures  are  classic — Mr.  Edkins's  are 
rustic.  Mr.  Edkins's  "Seasons"  were,  until  lately,  in 
the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  Champion's  fore- 
man, and  the  figures  are,  of  all  known,  by  far  the  most 
beautiful.  The  artist  has  been  somewhat  capricious  in 
the  use  of  his  mark.  Two  figures  only,  in  each  of  the 
sets,  in  the  Castle,  Schreiber  and  Edkins  collections, 
have  the  monogram  T^,  and  the  Schreiber  "  Seasons" 
are  not  marked ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
authenticity,  for  when  the  figures  are  arranged  alter- 
nately with  those  symbolic  of  the  "Elements,"  they 
might,  upon  slight  inspection,  be  mistaken  for  one 
series ;  and  Mr.  Edkins  has  a  beautiful  jug,  marked 
with  the  cross,  that  has  the  fine  face  of  "  Winter"  used 
as  an  ornament  beneath  the  spout.  The  Schreiber 
collection,  also,  contains  a  jug  similarly  ornamented. 

Since  the  foregoing  arguments  were  penned,  some 
further  correspondence  of  Richard  Champion  has  been 
discovered  in  South  Carolina,  containing  the  order  to 
the  modeller  for  the  Elements  and  the  classic  series  of 
the  Seasons  (facsimile  No.  4.)  Unfortunately  this,  and 
many  other  of  the  letters  are  without  addresses,  which 
are  commonly  in  Champion's  autograph;  and  although 
the  authenticity  of  the  figures  is  proved,  beyond  con- 
troversy, the  name  of  the  artist  is  still  a  subject  for 
speculation.  As  the  ^  in  the  monogram  T^  is  smaller 
than  the  initial  T,  it  is  evidently  a  final  letter;  and 
Tebo,  mentioned  by  Miss  Meteyard  in  her  Life  of 
Wedgwood,  vol.  2,  pp.  324  and  337,  as  having  worked 
for  Etruria,  may  have  been  the  modeller.  Richard 
Champion's  letter  shows  that  he  did  not  work  at 
Castle  Green,  but  modelled  for  other  manufactories. 
Mr.  G.  H.  BoHN,  of  Twickenham,  has  a  Bow  group  of 
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"  The  Education  of  Bacchus,"  bearing  this  mark ;  also 
a  set  of  "Seasons/*  with  the  Derby  crown  mark  in 
red,  of  which  the  figures  personifying  "Autumn'*  and 
"Winter"  are  nearly  identical  with  those  in  Mr.  Edkins's 
rustic  series,  save  that  they  are  on  scroll  feet,  and  are 
only  nine  inches  high.  The  mark  is  also  found  on 
Bow  figures  in  the  Schreiber  collection. 

/On  a  circular  flower  piece — five  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter — a  group  of  white  biscuit 
flowers  on  a  dark  purple  ground — an  incised 
mark  resembling  a  V,  which  may  be  a  work- 
man's mark: — (fig.  85.)  In  the  collection  of 
_    "        Mr.  Francis  Fry. 

FRY  ooLL.  On  a  small  globular  tea-pot,  of  simple  form, 
with  high  spout — groups  of  flowers  finely  pencilled 
in  lake — gold  arabesque  border  with  green  shagreen 
pattern  in  the  interstices — on  exceedingly  fine  paste: 
(fig.  86)  on  the  bottom  and  inside  the  lid.  These 
initials  indicate  the  name  of  John  Britain, 

1*13  Champion's  foreman,  to  whom  the  piece  once 
*D)Kni8  belonged.     It  was  procured  from  a  descendant 

^"^  of  his  family.  As  Britain  is  not  known  as  an 
artist,  it  was  probably  only  marked  with  his  initials  to 
denote  ownership,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cowles  and 
Harford  examples.     In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edkins. 

On  a  small  flange -lipped  basin  of  rather  coarse 
paste,  painted  with  flowers  in  the  style  of  India,  in 
dark  blue  under  the  glaze: — (fig.  87)  also  beneath  it. 

^y  This  remarkable  combination  of  the  Plymouth 
^r^    and  Bristol  marks,  very  strikingly  corroborates 

/\  the  truth  of  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  use 
m.         of  the  Plymouth  mark  was  not  confined  to  that 

COLL  locality ;  but  that  much  of  the  so-called  Plymouth 
porcelain  was  made  at  the  Bristol  works.  This  piece — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Bristol  hard 
porcelain  manufacture  in  its  early  stage — is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber. 
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Mr,  Edkins  also  has  a  tea-bowl  which  proves  that 
the  two  marks  were  used  jointly  at  a  very  late  period. 
It  is  marked  under  the  glaze,  similarly  to  the  Scheeiber 
example;  but  tlie  manufacture  exhibits  a  higher  degree 
of  skill.  The  blue  pattern — an  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
style — is  bright  and  clear;  and  the  piece  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  the  most  finished  oriental  ware. 

On  a  shaped  dessert  di^h  (fig.  88)— ten  inches  wide, 
of  fine  paste — elaborate  panelled  arabesque  border  hi 


t3>i^pi^^. 
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gold,  with  festoons  and  tassels  of  foliage  interspersed — 
in  the  centre,  a  classic  vase  bearing  a  **  sacrifice  to 
Apollo,"  on  a  medallion,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
roses,  suspended  from  a  gilt  ribbon— exquisitely  pen- 
cilled in  pale  sepia — a  B  in  light  blue  above  the  giaze. 
This  very  beautiful  example,  unrivalled  in  either  paste, 
glaze,  or  ornamentation,  was  procured  from  a  relative 
of  CnAMPiON*s  foreman,  and  satisfactorily  establishen 
the  authenticity  of  the  mark.  It  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Edkins.      The  author,  also,   has  a  coffee-cup 
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bearing  this  mark,  painted  with  a  group  of  flowers ; 

the  colours — laid  on  with  the  peculiar  impasto  that 

characterizes  the  Chinese  porcelain  enamelling — are 

very  brilliant. 

V^        On  the  larger  pieces  of  the  Smith  tea-service, 

^^   presented  by  Edmund  Burke,  there  is  a  peculiar 

A    4^  mark: — (fig.  89)  to  which  no  clue  has  been  dis- 

M.  '      covered.     The  ordinary  cross  is  in  blue.     The 

rest  is  in  bright  lake.     The  figure  engraved  is  copied 

from  the  cream-ewer  in  Miss  Smith's  collection. 

A       On  one  of  a  pair  of  porcelain  biscuit  figures,* 
about  five  inches  high — a  peculiar  impressed 
^  mark :  —  (fig.   90.)      These   figures  are   finely 

modelled,  and  the  evidence  of  their  having  been 
procured  from  Champion's  works  is  indisputable;  but 
they  are  of  a  type  very  distinct  from  the  small-sized 
figures  mentioned,  ante  p.  86. 

In  addition  to  the  marks  described,  the  authenticity 
of  which  cannot  be  disputed,  some  others  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Bristol  works  upon  insufiicient  proof 
Mr.  Chaffers  in  his  Marks  and  Monograms,  1863,  p. 
137,  gives  several  that  want  confirmation  +  (fig.  91.) 

*  "  Windsor,  Sept.  17,  1775. — The  day  before  yesterday  I  received 
a  most  curious  and  magnificent  present  from  you,  for  which,  I  take 
this  first  day  that  the  post  offers,  to  return  you  my  most  gprateful 
thanks.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  The  unglazed  figure  is,  I  think,  more  beautiful 
than  the  other.  I  saw  one  of  the  same  kind  in  London,  made,  I 
think  they  told  me,  at  Chelsea  or  Darby,  I  forget  which ;  but  not 
near  so  neatly  made  as  yours,  nor  was  the  earth  near  so  fine.''  *  * 
From  the  copy  of  an  unsigned  letter  to  Richard  Champion;  whichj/rom 
aUueione  it  contains,  seems  to  have  been  toritten  by  Lady  Uyndford. 

t  In  a  subsequent  edition  these  marks  have  been  transferred  to 
Worcester.     The  two  last  are  attributed  by  good  judges  to  Bow. 

2N 
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There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  at  what 
factory  these  marks  were  used;  but  they  have  a 
suspicious  resemblance  to  some  on  the  early  Worcester 
'*blue  and  white/'  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
Bristol.  Where  such  a  doubt  exists,  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory decision  may  frequently  be  arrived  at  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  mode  of  decoration — 
always  under  the  glaze — as  much  of  the  Worcester 
blue  ware  was  printed — the  Bristol  was  painted. 
Mr.  Richard  Frank  Ring,  who  died  lately  at  the 
age  of  92,  assured  the  author,  that  ware  was  never 
printed  at  Castle  Green;  and  that  Champion  thought 
the  process  too  mechanical  and  common-place  to  be 
employed  on  porcelain.  Printing,  as  a  decoration, 
was  first  introduced  into  Bristol  at  the  Water  Lane 
pottery,  in  September,  1797;  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
lamentable  suicide;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  those  works.  Some  pieces,  printed 
in  outline,  and  filled  in  with  colour,  on  a  tolerably 
hard  body  with  a  soft  glaze,  have  been  attributed  to 
Bristol;  notably,  jugs  with  Chinese  figures  and  cattle, 
and  a  curious  red  spot  to  represent  the  sun;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  they  were  made  at  Worcester.  The 
author  has  one  of  these  jugs,  and  two  others  are  to  be 
found  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  porcelain  works  at 
Worcester.  It  is  certain  that  Champion  did  not  reject 
the  new  mode  of  ornamentation  without  having  tried 
the  effect,  by  experiment.  In  the  Schreiber  collection 
are  two  examples,  printed  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  and 
marked — a  quart  and  a  half-pint  mug;  the  intermediate 
size  is  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jemiyn 
Street.  Sir  Ivor  Bertie  Guest  has,  also,  an  upright 
mug,  with  exotic  birds,  brilliantly  coloured  over  an 
etched  outline,  printed  over  the  glaze.  Mr.  Edkins 
has  a  pair  of  plates  with  impressions  from  the  same 
etching,  printed  over  the  glaze  and  coloured  like  the 
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preceding.  As  the  blue  printed  pattern  is  very  like  a 
Worcester  one,  and  printing  over  the  glaze  was  a 
speciality  of  Worcester,  it  is  probable  that  Champion 
was  assisted  in  this  experiment,  by  the  proprietors 
of  that  factory.  The  interest  of  these  specimens  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  their  exceptional  character;  and 
but  that  the  connection  of  Mr.  Richard  Frank  Ring 
with  the  Bristol  pottery,  and  his  technical  knowledge, 
render  a  mistake  on  so  important  a  point,  improbable, 
they  would  afford  a  reasonable  ground  for  hypothesis, 
that  printing  was  actually  done  at  Castle  Green.  That 
Champion  had  ware  printed  elsewhere  will  not  appear 
singular,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  all  Wedgwood's 
printing  on  ware  was,  at  one  period,  done  in  Liverpool 
by  Sadler  and  Green;  and  it  is  possible,  that  they 
may  have  been  employed  by  Champion  experimentally. 

Another  mark,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Bristol,  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  those  works — a  small 
cross  with  a  dot  in  two  of  the  opposite  angles — x — 
but  there  is  very  little  doubt  it  is  a  Worcester  work- 
man's mark. 

Although  the  +  was  Champion's  usual  mark,  it  must 
be  understood  that  every  piece  so  marked  must  not  be 
accepted  as  his  manufacture,  without  other  evidence. 
Many  pieces  of  soft -paste  china  and  earthenware  of 
every  kind  will  be  found  in  collections,  bearing  this 
mark,  which  was  possibly  adopted  by  workmen  for 
identification.  Mr.  Francis  Pry  has  an  exquisite  figure 
of  a  girl  with  a  bird-cage  (fig.  92)  with  an  incised 
cross,  under  the  glaze;*  but  it  is  of  soft -paste,  and 
was  made  at  the  best  period  of  the  Chelsea  works, 
notwithstanding  the  mark.     M.  Brongniart,  or  rather 


*  It  is  believed  that  a  small  circular  medallion  of  Bexjaion 
Frankuk,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edkins,  is  the  only  piece  of 
Bristol  porcelain  with  an  incised  cross,  that  is  known. 
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his  informant  Mr  Rose,  was  probably  misled  by  similar 

fevidencej  when  he  aBserted  that 
eo ft -paste  china  was  manufac- 
tured by  Champion  in  the  year 
1776.  Mr  Pry  lias  also  a  fine 
quart  mug  of  earthenware,  well 
painted,  with  a  Chinese  pattern 
in  blue,  under  the  glaze,  marked 
with  a  cross.  It  is  probably  an 
early  exami)le  of  Bristol  earth- 
enware by  Joseph  Rikg. 

Professor  Church  has  also  a 
^'^'i^'iW^^F*     J^^S»  i>robably  of  Ring's  cream 
ware,  which   has   a   large   blue 
cross  over  the  glaze*     The  body 
of  the  vessel  is  thickly  covered 
with  vermiform  fragments  of  the 
^^  ^-^  V^\_  >1HP    P^^^^te,  and  blotched  with  colours 
d^^^Ji^A^^SB^     '^y  ^^^kV  of  ornament. 

The  figures  produced  at  the 
Bristol  works  must  have  been 
numerous,  as  they  are  named  in 
in  the  trade  advertisements  constantly ;  but  though 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  paste,  glaze,  and 
decoration,  unfortunately  many  of  them  are  not 
marked. 

Mr.  Edkins  has  a  beautifully  modelled  set  of  figures 
typical  of  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  globe.  "  Asia,'* 
which  is  very  fine,  is  engraved  (plate  XI L)  Mr,  *and 
Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  have  an  example  of  the 
**  America,"  and  a  replica  of  the  same  figure,  which 
was  doubtless  produced  at  Bow,  Mr.  Edkins  has  also 
a  group  *'  Love  subdued  by  Time/'  which  there  can  be 
Httle  doubt  is  of  Bristol  manufacture.  This  group  has 
been  called  ''Jupiter  clipping  Cupid's  wings,  said  to  be 
of  Bristol  make,  although  the  same  design  was  produced 
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at  Chtrlsea/'*  The  most  casual  inspection  will  be 
HU  flic  lent  to  controvert  any  suspicion  of  its  being 
Chelsea — it  is  of  hard  paste  (fig.  93.) 

Champion's  vases  were  the 
largest  works  made  at  Castle 
Green,  and  possibly  he  may 
have  felt  satisfied  that  their 
'specific  character  was  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  any 
future  doubt  as  to  their  origin ; 
and  was  therefore  less  careful 
to  have  them  marked  -  This  is 
to  be  regretted.  They  were 
specialities  of  the  Bristol  fac- 
tory^ and  Britain  in  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons, 
referred  to  them  with  conscious 
pride,  as  equal  or  superior,  to 
DresdetL  Mr.  Pry  has  an 
unexampled  series  of  them. 
The  erreater  number  have  an 
KOKI3I8  coLLicnoif  iudisi>utablc  pedigree ;    for  at 

the  close  or  the  factory  they 
passed  direct  into  the  possession  of  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Joseph  Fry,  who  held  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  speculation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  series  by  description;  though  it 
may  be  briefly  noticed,  that  some  of  them  are  painted 
with  exotic  birds  of  brilliant  colour,  and  landscape 
backgrounds  delicately  pencilled  The  design  of  others 
eihibits  considerable  ingenuity.  One,  painted  with 
Cliiuese  figures,  in  medallions,  has  a  pencilled  ground, 
selected  with  good  tciste  from  a  natural  object — 
shagreen  or  dressed  shark  skin — often  chosen  by  the 


*  Art  J0um^,  1863,  p.  240. 
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of  a  pair,  exquisitely  decorated  with  birds  and  insects 
in  panels  on  a  blue  salmon-scale  ground.  They  are 
similar  in  character  to  Mr.  Fry's  example  with  a 
shagreen  ground,  already  described.  Some  former 
proprietor  has  had  them  mounted  in  ormolu.  The 
design  of  the  metal  work  is  rich  and  graceful;  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  gilded  arabesque  borders 
framing  the  panels.  The  height  of  all  these  vases  is 
about  twelve  inches;  and  with  a  cover,  sixteen  inches. 

Two  or  three  of  the  pieces  described  and  figured  as 
of  Bristol  manufacture  being  unmarked,  a  few  words 
may  be  necess&ry  on  the  afiSliation  of  porcelain,  not 
so  authenticated,  to  the  parent  works. 

The  total  incapacity  of  certain  individuals  to  dis- 
tinguish colours,  and  of  others  to  discriminate  musical 
notes,  is  a  well-known  fact;  as  well  as  the  impossibility 
of  such  persons  ever  acquiring,  in  either  case,  the 
deficient  faculty.  This  proves,  that  such  knowledge 
depends  on  a  natural  quality  of  the  senses,  and  is 
not  the  result  of  teaching  or  practice.  It  is  equally 
remarkable,  that  many,  deeply  interested  in  the 
collection  of  porcelain,  cannot  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  hard  and  soft -paste  by  the  sight  or 
touch;  and  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  more 
rough  and  practical  test  of  the  file.  As  these  persons 
never  acquire  the  ability  which  we  are  discussing, 
it  would  appear,  that  some  delicate  powers  of  com- 
parison, as  mysterious  as  those  which  give  a  perfect 
discrimination  of  tones  and  tints,  are  sometimes  absent 
in  certain  idiosyncrasies  and  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  most  simple  condition  under  which  the  power  of 
comparing  visible  forms  with  the  memory  of  absent 
ones,  and  founding  a  judgment  upon  the  combined 
impressions,  is  exemplified  in  the  recognition,  by  most 
persons,  of  the  ordinary  handwriting  of  their  corres- 
pondents.    In  a  more  complex  form, — a  few  will  not 
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fail  tu  detect^  in  a  feigned  handwriting,  traces  of 
the  ordinary  characters  of  the  writer,  however  much 
disguised ;  w  hilst  the  sUghtest  variation  from  the  usual 
©tyle  or  form,  will  effectually  baffle  recognition  on  the 
part  of  many  others.  Thus  it  is,  that  some,  endowed 
with  a  more  acute  faculty  of  observation  and  compari- 
son, acquire  the  ability  to  discriminate  and  determine 
minute  distinctions  that  have  no  significance  to  other 
observers*  The  perfect  precision  with  which  pictures 
are  recognized  as  the  productions  of  particular  artists, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries,  which  to  the  uninitiated  is 
inexplicable,  and  to  the  colour-blind  is  incompre- 
hensible. Although  as  acute  a  judgment  is  required 
to  determine  the  various  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
as  to  distinguish  the  works  of  different  artists,  those 
who  possess  intuitive  power  of  comparison  and  delicate 
perceptive  capacity,  soon  become  familiar  with  the 
productions  of  any  particular  factory,  and  by  texture 
of  paste  and  glaze,  readily  distinguish  them,  under 
any  form.  It  is  but  too  often,  however,  that  wanting 
the  judgment  requisite  to  discriminate  texture  of  body 
and  glaze,  the  very  deceptive  evidence  of  pattern  or 
colour,  is  depended  on  as  proof  of  identification. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  depend- 
ence. Pattern  and  style  of  ornament  may  be  collateral 
proof,  but  eitlier  is  of  little  value  save  when  supported 
by  the  better  eridence  of  texture  and  glaze.  If  one 
hundredth  portion  only,  of  the  oriental  porcelain, 
which,  on  the  sHght  evidence  of  having  a  certaiti 
red  treliis-work  in  the  borders^ — or  coarsely  painted 
roses  ^ — or  English  armorial  bearings,  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  Lowesto/t,  had  really  been  made  there, 
that  factory  must  have  been  the  most  prolific  ami 
w^onderfnl  in  the  kingdom.  A  higher  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  peculiarities  of  oriental  ware  would 
prevent  such  an   error.      The   rejection   of  endence 
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founded  on  the  painting  only,  of  British  porcelain^  is 
dearly  reasonable.  This  necessity  does  not^  however, 
apply  to  the  works  produced  on  the  continent— at 
B6vre8  particularly.  The  miniatures  of  Gerard — 
the  landscapes  and  figures  of  Bouchet— the  marine 
subjects  of  MoRiK — the  hunting  scenes  and  birds  of 
Castkl — may  all  be  judged  and  criticised  by  colour, 
style,  and  handling,  as  pictures;  and  accepted  as  tests^ 
superior  to  any  afforded  by  the  texture  or  character 
of  the  porcelain  itself  Unfortunately,  whilst  French 
artists  have  sought  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the 
employment  of  an  imperishable  method  of  presenting 
their  works  to  posterity— and  this  the  royal  patronage 
rendered  fashionable— ^in  England,  the  painting  of 
porcelain,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  was  the 
business  of  decorators  and  not  of  artists*  The  educa- 
tion of  English  porcelain  painters  was  always  too 
unsystematic,  and  the  works  produced  by  them  too 
slight  and  unimportant,  to  be  safe  guides  for  the 
identification  of  any  of  the  old  iactories.  The  import- 
ance of  employing  a  more  cultivated  class  of  decorators, 
has  of  late  years,  been  recognized  by  the  English 
china  factors,  and  works  of  very  high  artistic  character 
are  now  produced ;  particularly  at  the  Royal  porcelain 
works  at  Worcester.  The  School  of  Art,  at  South 
Kensington,  has  become  a  nursery  for  ceramic  artists^ 
and  many  pieces  have  been  executed  there,  by  gentle- 
men whose  education  in  art  has  preceded  their  practice 
on  porcelain — with  tlie  success  that  naturally  follows 
the  proper  training  for  a  specific  end  For  a  long 
period,  the  art  of  china  painting,  was,  in  England, 
considered  to  be  somewhat  beneath  the  dignity  of 
ex|>erienced  artists ;  but  this  false  feeling  has  dis- 
appearedj  and  several  gentlemen  in  London,  of  great 
talent,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  once 
neglected  art,   with  success.      Mr,    De   Morgan  has 
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turned  from  canvas  to  porcelain;  and  Mr.  Coleman,  an 
accomplished  artist,  has  undertaken  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Minton's  decorative  works,  established  on  the 
Gore  estate  at  South  Kensington;  and  founded  a 
school  that  promises  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  history 
of  porcelain  painting  in  England. 

The  engraved  group  of  a  portion  of  a  tea-service 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  (plate  XIV.) 
will  give  a  better  impression  of  the  general  style  of 
Champion's  work,  than  could  be  conveyed  by  descrip- 
tion. The  pieces  are  graceful  in  form  and  well 
moulded;  the  flowers,  brilliant  in  colour  and  skilfully 
painted;  and  the  gilding,  bright  though  unburnished, 
is  of  that  peculiarly  rich  and  solid  character  that 
always  distinguished  the  manufacture. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  risk  of  mistaking  the 
Bristol  porcelain,  though  unmarked;  it  is  so  essentially 
different  in  paste  and  glaze  from  any  other;  and  even 
from  the  Dresden,  of  which  it  was  avowedly  an  imita- 
tion. Placed  side  by  side  with  pieces  of  the  same 
pattern  or  style,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  peculiar 
glaze  of  the  Bristol  ware,  is  rich  and  creamy  as  com- 
pared with  the  cold  and  glassy  surface  of  the  Dresden ; 
and  though  marked  as  such,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Bristol  has  a  peculiar  style  of 
ornamentation — rich  though  sober — brilliant  though 
chaste — so  characteristic,  that  it  can  never  be  attributed 
to  any  other  English  factory.  These  observations  and 
comparisons,  of  course  only  refer  to  the  highest  class 
of  Champion's  porcelain,  and  not  to  the  common  and 
ordinary  qualities,  of  which  so  much  was  manufactured 
at  a  low  price  for  domestic  use ;  and  even  this  has  a 
strongly  marked  and  distinctive  character,  peculiar  to 
itself. 
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champion's  residence  in  STAFFORDSHIRE  —  SARAH 
champion's  HOPES  REALIZED — CHAMPION  ANNOUNCES  TO 
HIS  SISTER  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  PAYMASTER — SHE  WRITES 
TO  HER  FRIENDS — THE  APPOINTMENT  NOT  MENTIONED  BY 
MACKNIOHT — CHAMPION  PUBLISHES  AN  ANONYMOUS  WORK 
ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN — SECOND 
EDITION  WITH  HIS  NAME — DEATH  OF  LORD  ROCKINGHAM — 
CHAMPION  LOSES  HIS  OFFICE  BUT  RETAINS  THE  OFFICIAL 
RESIDENCE — DUKE  OF  PORTLAND  UNDERTAKES  TO  EDUCATE 
champion's  son  —  SARAH  CHAMPION'S  LETTER  ON  THE 
KMSNT— BURKE  AGAIN  PAYMASTER — CHAMPION  REGAINS 
HIS  APPOINTMENT  —  RESIGNS  IT  FINALLY  —  CHAMPION'S 
POLITICAL  VIEWS  PREVENT  HIS  EMPLOYMENT  BY  THE 
TORIES — CONTEMPLATES  EMIGRATION — PROMISED  THE  POST 
-OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  TO  AMERICA — HIS  FITNESS  FOR  THE 
POST — WHY  NOT  APPOINTED — SARAH  CHAMPION'S  GRIEF 
AT  HIS  EMIGRATION — COPIES  HER  JOURNAL  FOR  HIM — 
HE  SAILS  FOR  CHARLESTON — REASON  FOR  CHOOSING  THAT 
LOCALITY — DURING  THE  VOYAGE  PREPARES  A  WORK  FOR 
PUBLICATION  —  HIS  REASONS  FOR  EMIGRATING  STATED  BY 
HIMSELF  —  HIS  FAMILY  —  HIS  SON  FOLLOWS  HIM  TO 
CHARLESTON — CHAMPION  RESIDES  AT  CAMDEN — REMOVES 
TO  ROCKY  BRANCH — APPOINTED  MASTER  IN  EQUITY — COPIES 
HIS  CORRESPONDENCE — IS  NEGLECTED  BY  BURKE — SARAH 
CHAMPION  ON  HIS  TAKING  A  SEAT  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY— 
SARAH  CHAMPION   MARRIES — DEATH   OF  JUDITH   CHAMPION 


—  HER  CHARACTER  —  CHAMPION  S  MEMORIAL  LETTER  TO 
HIS  CHILDREN  —  DEATH  OP  RICHARD  CHAMPION — HIS 
FAMILY  CEMETERY — THE  DEAD  RECORDED  THERE— WHY 
MEN  EMIGRATE  CONSIDERED — CHAMPION'S  MOTIVES — HIS 
CHARACTER  AS  A  MERCHANT  AND  POLITICUN  —  BURKE'S 
APPRECIATION  OF  HIS  ABILITY — HIS  POLITICAL  SERVICES 
FORGOTTEN — HIS  SERVICES  TO  ART  GIVE  HIM  A  PLACE 
IN    HISTORY. 


EICHAED  CHAMPIOFS  CHILDEEN  AND  FAMILY. 


Richard's  marriage  and  death  —  death  of  his 
daughter  mrs.  desaussure — her  family — death  of 
john — of  julia — of  sarah — joseph  not  named  in 
journals — george,  hetty,  and  jane  return  to  england 
—  george  a  sugar  refiner — hetty  lives  with  mrs. 
fox — jane  goes  to  lady  hyndford — at  her  death 
jane  returns  to  bristol— the  hyndford  snuff-box 
carved  by  peter  the  great  —  mr.  vigor  and  his 
daughter  lady  hyndford — charles  edward  rawlins 
-he  marries  jane  champion — death  of  eliza  hester 
(.'hampion — death  of  mrs.  rawlins,  the  last  of  the 
bristol  family  —  mrs.  fox's  letters  and  journals  — 
her  death  in  1811  —  dr.  pole's  estimate  of  her 
character. 


CHAPTER    X. 


THE    CHAMPION    FAMILY. 

1781-1791-1860. 


Richard  Champion  as  Deputy  Paymaster  General 
AND  Emigrant. 

In  the  interval  between  the  5th  November,  1781,  and 
the  8th  April,  1782,  Kichard  Champion  resided  in 
Staffordshire;  and  it  is  believed  was  engaged  at  Tun- 
stall  superintending  the  works  of  the  china  company, 
to  which  his  patent-right  had  been  transferred.  But, 
at  a  single  day's  notice,  he  abandoned  the  porcelain 
manufacture  for  ever,  and  entered  a  new  sphere  of 
life  as  an  executive  officer  under  Government — with 
duties  that  were  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  incli- 
nations than  those  he  had  fulfilled  since  the  close  of 
the  Bristol  works. 

Sarah  Champion  had  often  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  advantage  might  arise  out  of  Burke's  friendship 
for  her  brother,  and  it  was  realized  when  that  statesman 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  paymaster  general  of 
the  forces  under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.    Addressing  her  friends,  the  Dallaways, 
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she  says: — "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  brother* 
informing  me  that  he  has  been  sent  for  to  London  by 
Edmund  Burke,  with  whose  son  he  is  appointed  joint 
Deputy  paymaster.  As  they  were  just  reconciled  to 
Staffordshire,  this  change  no  real  cause  of  joy, — they 
have  commodious  apartments  in  Chelsea  College." 

Mr.  Macknight  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund 
Bnrhe,  London,  1860,  does  not  mention  this  appoint- 
ment; deriving  his  information  no  doubt  from  Burke's 
letter,  dated  24th  April,  1782,  to  William  Burke,  at 


0».  RICHARD  CHAMPIONS  OFFICIAL  PASS- KEY  AS  DEPUTY  PAYMASTER  GENKllAL. 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.   RICHARD  CHAMPION   RAWLlNi*. 

Madras: — '*  The  office  [of  paymaster]  is  to  be  ;^40oo 
certain.  Young  Richard  is  the  deputy,  with  a  salary  of 
^5oo."t    The  merchant's  counting-house  was  a  better 


'^  ' '  My  appointments  are  fixed.  Young*RiciiARD  Burke  and  I  are 
joint  Deputy  paymasters  general,  and  what  I  am  very  glad  of,  on 
account  of  the  children,  we  are  to  have  good  apartments  at  Chelsea 
Hospital." — Richard  Champion  to  his  sister,  9t/i  April,  1782, — Jranked 
bjf  Richard  Burke. 

t  Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  II.,  p.  483. 
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preparatory  school  for  the  duties  of  a  large  financial 
department  in  the  public  service  than  either  university  ; 
and  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  a  better  ground- 
work than  logic  or  the  classics.  The  reforms  made 
by  Burke  were  so  extensive,  that  he  required  the 
assistance  of  a  man  of  vigorous  frame  as  well  as  of 
strong  intellect,  to  carry  them  out  efficiently;  and  as 
"young  Richard'*  was  of  weak  constitution  and  little 
fit  to  undertake  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  the  bare 
preliminary  duties  of  such  a  post,  under  the  changes 
of  a  sweeping  reformation,  it  is  probable  his  chief  con- 
nection with  the  oflSce,  was — the  receipt  of  his  salary. 
In  1784,  BiOHARD  Champion  published  an  anonymous 
work  Considerations  on  tlie  present  situation  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  mith 
a  view  to  their  further  commercial  cminections.  After 
leaving  the  public  service,  he  printed  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  book,  much  enlarged,  with  his  name 
as  author,  and  "late  deputy  paymaster  general  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces'* — a  title  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
.assume  if  he  had  never  filled  the  oflSce. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham  brought  a 
change  of  ministers,  and  Champion  was  retained  in  his 
appointment  only  to  the  31st  July.  Burke  declined  to 
continue  in  oflSce  under  Lord  Shelburne,  and  Champion 
though  no  longer  on  duty  was  permitted,  for  a  time, 
to  retain  the  official  residence.  The  elements  of  the 
new  administration  were  not  cohesive,  and  he  naturally 
looked  forward  to  a  probable  resumption  of  his  official 
duties.  Mrs.  Champion  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law%  26th 
November: — **  I  hope  I  have  learned  not  to  be  elated 
in  prosperity,  and  in  its  reverse  to  look  forward  with 
resignation  and  hope;  we  are  still  at  Chelsea  and  where 
we  are  likely  to  remain." — (Correspondewe,) 

^Vhen  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  he  requested  Champion  to  intrust  his  second 
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son,  Richard  Lloyd,  then  about  eleven  years  old,  to 
his  care.  Sarah  Champion  wrote  to  a  friend: — "the 
Duke  of  Portland  takes  Richard  with  him  to  Ireland, 
which  is  a  provision  for  life ;  he  will  have  the  best 
education,  and  live  in  the  Court.  Poor  Richard! — but 
I  think  it  better  than  going  into  the  Navy.  Providence 
is  all-sufficient,  not  only  to  guide  and  protect,  but  to 
influence  the  mind,  in  all  stations,  however  exposed.  I 
really  think  my  brother's  friends  have  proved  themselves 
sincere,  and  most  earnestly  hope  it  may  prove  of  real 
advantage."  Still  she  had  natural  fears,  and  wished 
"the  poor  little  fellow  was  a  carpenter  rather  than  at 
the  court  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.''  Subsequently  she 
became  more  reconciled  to  the  boy's  position ;  for  a 
friend  called  to  see  him  *'  and  since  then  I  have  enter- 
tained a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  court  The 
little  honest  fellow  is  happy." — (Correspondence,) 

Mr.  Burke  again  accepted  the  oflSce  of  paymaster 
general,  under  the  famous  coalition  ministry,  and 
Richard  Champion  was  reinstated  in  his  appointment, 
on  the  16th  April,  1783;  only  to  resign  it,  finally, 
on  the  6th  January,  1784,  when  the  administration 
collapsed.  The  vast  saving  effected  by  Mr.  Burke, 
(luring  the  short  time  he  held  the  office  of  paymaster 
general,  and  his  voluntary  surrender  of  the  peculiar 
profits  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  are  matters  of 
history ;  and  Richard  Champion  must  have  felt  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  the  industrious  exercise  of  his 
talents,  to  the  credit  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

When  Champion  quitted  the  paymaster  general's 
office,  he  was  conscious  that  his  views  and  opinions 
were  too  well  known  to  admit  of  his  being  employed 
again  in  the  public  service,  under  a  tory  ministry. 
He  had  long  contemplated  the  possibility  of  emigra- 
tion, but  without  having  any  definite  plan  or  settled 
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resolution;  for  America  was  then  at  war  with  England. 
The  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  now  changed. 
Virtually  free — actually  sovereign — practically  inde- 
pendent— acknowledged  by  France — recognised  by 
Holland — the  late  colony  of  Britain  wanted  only  a 
ratified  treaty  of  peace  and  a  commercial  re-union  with 
the  mother  country,  to  become  a  great  nation.  The 
consummation  of  American  freedom  was  no  longer  a 
far-off  contingency.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Champion,  long  wearied  with  commercial  depression 
in  England,  yearned  to  share  in  the  dawning  prosperity 
of  a  country  he  had  studied  deeply.  His  first  impulse, 
however,  was  not  to  become  an  alien  to  his  native  land. 
Anticipating  the  necessary  appointment  of  a  consul- 
general  to  the  United  States,  Champion  obtained  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  promise  of  that  post.  Before 
that  promise  could  be  fulfilled  the  ministry  was  changed, 
and  Champion's  hope  of  employment  defeated.  His 
long  commercial  experience  of  America  rendered  him 
peculiarly  eligible  for  such  an  appointment.  His  pub- 
lished works  afford  the  proof  of  this  opinion.  Twenty 
years'  close  study  of  English  and  American  commerce, 
had  rendered  him  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  both  countries;  and  few  there  were,  who 
had  the  sagacity,  or  perhaps  the  boldness,  to  demon- 
strate so  clearly,  that  reciprocity  in  trade  would  benefit 
both,  and  fair  customs'  regulations,  would  be  profitable 
to  either.  But  some  of  the  acquirements  that  rendered 
him  fit — commercially,  made  him  unfit — politically.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  as  well  trained  in  politics  as 
in  trade;  and  he  was  a  whig.  The  angry  passions, 
caused  by  a  long  and  expensive  struggle,  were  not 
calmed  down,  and  those  who  had  opposed  the  war, 
were  not  permitted  to  profit  by  the  peace,  at  the 
hands  of  a  tory  government.  The  ministry  who  had 
to  appoint  the  consul,  were  men,  whose  measures 
2Q 
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Champion  had  always  opposed;  and  to  them  congenial 
politics  proved  a  more  potent  recommendation  than 
commercial  ability. 

Disappointed,  but  not  depressed — wearied,  but  not 
exhausted,  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  adverse  fortune, 
both  in  commerce  and  politics,  Champion,  upheld  by 
that  sanguine  and  hopeful  spirit  that  marked  his 
character,  boldly  studied  the  necessity  of  his  position, 
and  embarked  with  his  family  for  America.  The  grief 
of  Sarah  Champion  at  this  painful  separation  was 
intense,  and  severely  tried  even  her  placid  tempera- 
ment. From  her  earliest  childhood  she  had  cherished 
the  warmest  affection  for  her  brother,  and  the  lot  that 
parted  them  was  hard  to  be  borne.  As  soon  as  she 
became  convinced  of  his  intention  to  leave  England, 
she,  with  industrious  patience,  made  a  copy  of  her 
journal — a  daily  record  that  had  been  once  discon- 
tinued, but  resumed  at  his  request.  She  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  this  memorial  of  her 
affection  reached  him  safely  before  his  departure. 

Champion's  early  business  as  a  merchant  had  been 
with  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  brother-in-law 
was  there  to  aid  with  his  experience  of  trade  and  of 
the  climate.  Thither  Champion  determined  to  direct 
his  course — there  to  commence  the  business  of  life 
anew.  But  he  had  a  stronger  and  more  interested 
reason  for  going  to  Charleston.  A  ship  of  his,  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  was  retaken  by  an  English 
letter-of-marque  and  carried  into  that  port;  and  he 
had  a  large  and  unsettled  claim  on  both  ship  and 
cargo.  He  sailed  from  England  in  the  "Britannia," 
Captain  Ball,  on  the  7th  October,  1784,  and  soon 
began  to  occupy  his  pen  in  preparing  for  the  press  a 
work  called  Comparative  reflections  on  the  jyast  and 
])resent,  political,  commercial  and  civil  state  of  Great 
Britain;   with  some  thoughts  concerning  emigration.'' 
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This  book  was  published  in  London,  in  1787;  and  on 
the  title-page  he  again  styles  himself  "late  Deputy 
Paymaster  General,"  &c.^  The  volume  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters;  and  as  the  first  gives  the  reasons 
for  his  emigration,  it  is  extracted,  omitting  only  some 
trifling  details  no  longer  of  interest. 

"To 


"The  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  for 
many  years  in  a  dangerous  situation,  are  now  advancing 
rapidly  to  a  crisis.  I  do  not  remember  any  period  in  her 
history,  since  she  has  called  herself  a  great  nation,  which 
has  afforded  so  many  solid  grounds  of  apprehension  for 
the  event  As  an  individual  anxiously  concerned  for 
her  welfare,  I  feel  a  most  sensible  regret  when  I  reflect 
how  closely  she  has  brought  herself  to  the  precipice  of 
irrecoverable  ruin.  Guiltless  of  her  follies,  having  per- 
formed my  duty  to  her  as  a  subject,  and  finding  my  own 
particular  situation  so  much  involved  in  the  late  political 
events  as  to  render  my  private  duty  incompatible  with 
a  longer  continuance  under  her  government,  I  conceive 
myself  fully  justified  in  the  resolution  which  I  have  now 
taken.  These  duties,  urging  me  to  a  timely  and  provident 
care  of  a  heavy  charge  which  lies  upon  me,  made  me 
think  it  prudent  to  put  in  execution,  a  plan  which  the 
infatuated  system  of  government  in  my  native  country 
has  long  prepared  us  for;  and  which  has,  therefore,  been 
the  frequent  subject  of  my  serious  thoughts. 

**  It  is  a  happiness  which  is  the  envied  lot  of  English 
Whigs,  that  there  is  a  country,  inhabited  by  Englishmen, 
once  fellow  subjects,  and  always  dear  to  them,  where 
the  laws,  the  language,  and  the  manners,  will  preserve 
constantly   in   remembrance,   the  state  of    their  native 


*  British  Museum — pressmark,  288,  c.  12 — from  the  private  librarj* 
of  Oeobob  in. 
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country,  In  her  best  days.  I  am  going  to  take  refuge  in 
this  country  with  a  numerous  family.  I  do  it  thus  early, 
lest  the  difficulties,  already  great  in  England,  should 
increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  removal  of  a 
family  unpleasant  and  inconvenient 

**  I  have  been  long  desirous  of  paying  a  visit  to  America. 
During  the  year  1783,  I  had  the  fullest  expectation  of 
accomplishing  my  purpose,  and  of  appearing  there  in  a 
station,  which,  affording  me  the  powerful  means  of  exert- 
ing my  zealous  endeavours  for  the  restoration  of  the  best 
affections  of  that  country,  would  have  gratified  my  highest 
wishes.  I  perceived  with  grateful  feelings,  the  wishes 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  cast  the  veil  of 
oblivion  over  the  violently  impolitic  and  exasperating 
scenes  which  had  passed,  and  to  renew  the  friendly 
attachment  of  ancient  times. 

"  I  therefore,  at  an  early  period  after  the  peace  (imme- 
diately on  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
being  declared)  solicited  the  honourable  station  of  Consul 
to  the  United  States.  I  had,  by  an  assiduous  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  America,  for  above  twenty  years,  obtained 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  that 
Country.  Conscious,  therefore,  my  abilities  not  to  be 
unadapted  to  the  station,  I  had  the  confidence  to  believe 
that  I  should  not  in  any  shape  have  discredited  the 
appointment. 

**  I  considered  myself,  in  another  view,  not  to  be  an 
improper  (I  might,  perhaps,  have  proved  a  useful)  person, 
in  such  an  employment.  My  conduct  during  every  stage 
of  the  late  unhappy  disputes  had  been  decided  and  con- 
sistent. I  always  acted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
true  interests  of  both  nations,  in  supporting,  by  all  possible 
means  within  my  power  and  abilities,  those  measures 
which  tended  either  to  preserve  the  affairs  of  America 
upon  its  ancient  system,  to  prevent  the  late  unnatural 
war,  to  impede  its  monstrous  and  destructive  growth,  or 
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to  promote  the  return  of  peace;  I  had  reason,  therefore, 
to  expect  the  most  friendly  reception. 

"  When  a  negociation  for  a  treaty  of  Commerce  (if  it 
merit  the  name,  since  it  miscarried  so  early  as  to  leave 
almost  a  doubt  of  its  conception)  was  first  mentioned, 
and  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  intention  of 
administration  to  appoint  me  Consul  to  the  United  States, 
the  Minister  did  me  the  honour  to  put  some  papers 
relative  to  the  American  trade  into  my  hands,  with  a 
desire  to  have  my  sentiments  upon  them.  I  collected 
my  own  papers,  on  that  subject,  which  I  arranged  during 
the  summer  of  1783,  and  drew  up  considerations  on  the 
commercial  connections  of  the  two  countries,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  every  possible  light  upon  the  subject,  for  the 
information  of  the  government  These  I  presented  to 
the  Minister.  But  as  the  Administration  was  soon  after 
changed,  I  thought  it  proper,  expecting  that  it  would 
shortly  become  the  object  of  parliamentary  deliberation, 
to  offer  them, to  the  public.  I  have  sincfe  added  a  pro- 
posed act  of  parliament,  which  I  am  justified  in  saying, 
from  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  first  abilities,  knowledge, 
and  integrity,  is  adapted  to  the  true  interests  of  both 
countries;  and  to  which  no  reasonable  objections  can  be 
made. 

•*  I  have  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others  who  have 
trodden  the  same  path.  The  consciousness  of  having 
done  my  duty  has  been  the  only  reward  of  my  labours. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  the  only  return;  for  I  have  had 
the  end  of  these  very  labours,  founded  upon  principles,  in 
which  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  was  most  essentially 
concerned,  either  grossly  misunderstood  or  grossly  per- 
verted. They  have  been  mentioned  by  men,  now  high 
in  station,  as  the  objection,  (it  was  civilly  added,  the  only 
one,  that  could  be  made)  to  my  filling  the  appointment 
which  had  been  designed  for  me.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  censures  which  had  been  thrown  upon  me,  for  the 
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sentiments  contained  in  that  work,  merit  my  attention,  or 
render  the  few  observations  I  shall  make  upon  them,  at 
all  necessary;  but  I  can  confidently  say,  trusting  to  the 
rectitude  of  my  intentions,  and  the  innocency  of  design 
either  to  do  injury  myself,  or  to  be  the  cause  of  it  to  any 
person  whatever,  that  I  hear  these  censures  unmoved. 

"  By  some  I  have  been  called  an  American  agent.  By 
one  writer  I  am  styled  'the  Apologist  of  Congress.'  If 
being  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  mankind — an  advocate 
for  peace — an  advocate  for  the  return  of  the  good  offices 
which  formerly  distinguished  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies — ^an  advocate  for  the  re-establishment  of  those 
measures  which  had  raised  the  glory  of  England  to  an 
height  unknown  since  that  of  the  Romans  was  extin- 
guished, is  being  a  professed  apologist  for  Congress — I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  one,  and  I  glory  in  the  title.  If 
it  be  a  crime  to  have  lamented  over  the  measures  which 
marked  out  for  destruction  those  beautiful  and  rising 
colonies,  which  the  fostering  hand  of  Britain  had  raised 
for  her  grandeur  and  happiness,  I  am  criminal  indeed. 
I  would  be  an  apologist  if  I  could ;  but  it  should  be  for 
those  measures  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  my  native 
country ;  and  which  (perhaps  this  may  be  deemed  a  crime) 
I  wish  to  see  buried  for  ever  in  a  cordial  reconciliation. 

*'  Is  it  possible  for  any  one,  who  with  the  manly  Gown, 
received  those  strong  impressions  of  glory,  which  the 
victories  of  Englishmen  fixed  upon  his  youthful  mind, 
and  which  have  since  been  defaced  in  the  dust — is  it 
possible,  I  say,  for  such  person  to  part  from  England 
without  the  deepest  regret  ?  The  peace  of  1 763  had  left 
her  in  possession  of  a  name  which  was  a  passport  through 
the  globe.  The  peace  of  1783  has  left  that  name  sunk, 
debased,  and  treated  with  contempt  by  every  petty  nation 
in  Europe.  Must  I  not,  therefore,  leave  my  country  with 
the  most  bitter  reflections,  who  have  been  the  melancholy 
spectator  of  this  gloomy  reverse  of  fortune.     *       *        "'' 
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"The  last  sight  of  the  British  shore  sunk  deep  into 
my  heart,  and  left  an  impression  which  will  not  easily  be 
erased.  The  evening  we  parted  from  it  was  serene,  and 
the  sun  dipped  his  beams  to  the  westward  in  a  calm  and 
unruffled  ocean.     The  Lizard  Point  was  in  view. 

"  Nos  manet  oceanus  circum vagus." 

"  For  earth — surrounding  sea  oiu:  flight  awaits." 

Francis's  Horace.  * 

"  Peace  and  tranquility  sat  upon  the  bosom  of  the  vast 
Atlantic,  and  pointed  out  the  way  we  were  to  go;  whilst 
the  gathering  distant  clouds,  which  hung  over  the  land, 
seemed  to  tell  us,  that  it  was  time  to  leave  infatuated 
Britain.  I  tremble  for  you  and  for  the  excellent  friends 
whom  I  have  left  behind  me ;  and  from  whom,  had  I 
been  a  single  individual,  I  could  not  without  difficulty 
have  tome  (su)  myself;  and  I  offer  my  most  fervent 
prayers  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  holds  the  scale  of 
Empires,  that  your  woes  may  be  light;  and  that  when  out 
country  comes  in  the  approaching  crisis  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balances,  she  may  be  so  thoroughly  purged  from  her 
dross,  as  to  appear  again  with  brighter  lustre. 

"  From  on  Board  the  Britannia,  at  sea,  Oct.  20,  1784." 

Champion  used  no  empty  phrase  when  he  alluded  to 
his  family,  in  this  letter,  as  a  "heavy  charge" — it  was  a 
grave  reality.  A  new  home  and  new  ties  are  readily 
sought  in  a  distant  land,  but  many  an  anxious  hour 


*  Epod:  XVI-40. — Professor  Anthon  in  his  edition  of  Dorii%g'$ 
Horace,  12mo.,  London,  1850,  note  p.  135,  says: — *^Nos  manet  Oceaniut 
eircumvtigtu  /  *The  circumambient  ocean  awaits  us.*  The  epithet 
circumvagtu  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  ci'l/olf^o'jc.^* — Xote  by  the 
Author, 
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must  be  passed,  even  by  the  most  hopeftil,  ere  they 
are  found.  Champion's  family,  when  he  left  England, 
consisted  of: — 

Joseph  Lloyd  bom  4th  July,  1767 

Julia     '  .         .  .         .              r,  15tli  Oct.,    1768 

Eliza  Hester  .         .         .         h  24th  Nov.,  1769 

Richard  Lloyd  h  3rd  July,  1771 

John  Lloyd  .    •     h  4th  Nov.,  1772 

Sarah       .         .  .         .              ii  15th  Aug.,  1774 

George  Lloyd  .         .         .         h  20th  July,  1776 

Jane*  h  10th  Oct.,    1778 

Richard  Lloyd,  Champion's  second  son,  was  still 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  undertaken  to 
educate  him.  In  1787,  he  too  went  to  join  his  family, — 
"a  great  change  from  Court" — in  his  aunt's  opinion. 

Champion's  yoyage  out  was  a  speedy  and  prosperous 
one.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  to  announce  his  safe 
arrival: — '* received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  dated  7th 
Dec,  1784,  written  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  Carolina; 
all  in  perfect  health  after  a  good  passage.  They  found 
J.  Lloyd  in  Charles  Town.  My  brother  says,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  it  is  a  delightful  prospect  at  the  entrance." — 
(JotcrnaL)  He  was  soon  settled  in  his  new  home: — 
**  Camden,  a  village  or  as  they  call  it,  a  Town,  130  miles 
from  Charles  Town,  where  the  heat  is  less  intense,'* — 
again  : — '*my  brother  and  sister  are  in  an  agreeable  town, 
where  they  have  sociable  and  agreeable  neighbours — heat 


*  Jane,  Cilvmpiox's  youngost  daughter,  was  named  after  Mrs.  Bubke. 

"  *  *  *  I  }ioi)e  I  may  now  congratulate  you,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  sex,  Jane  or  Epmuxd  will  think  themselves  much  hcmoured  in 
having  one  of  tlie  Champions  bear  their  name,  and  we  are  heartily 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Cilampion  for  lier  goodness  in  thinking  of  us  on  this 
occasion.  May  the  cliild  do  lionour  to  the  names,  and  add  cre<lit  and 
satisfaction  to  the  Parents  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  its  lot  shaU 
be  cast."  —  Edmund  Burke  to  Richard  CHiampwn,  ith  October,  1778. 
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not  intense — ^provisions  cheap — no  muscatoes,  and  they 
pay  commodities  instead  of  money  for  their  provisions/' 
From  time  to  time,  cheering  accounts  of  his  new  life 
and  home,  were  written  to  his  sister  by  Champion. 
Writing  to  him  in  reply  in  1786  she  says: — "Your  letter 
dated  January,  conveyed  to  me  a  more  pleasing  account 
of  your  situation  than  any  of  the  preceding."  He  had 
moved  to  a  new  residence — a  farm  called  Rocky 
Branch,  about  eight  miles  above  Camden,  where  he 
and  his  sons  carried  on  the  regular  business  of  a 
planter.  A  day  of  prosperity  had  dawned  on  the 
exiled  but  happy  family.  Men  of  energy  and  talent 
soon  find  a  position  in  a  new  country;  and  Champion, 
who  had  received  his  letters  of  naturalization  soon 
after  his  arrival,  was  appointed  Master  in  Equity  for 
the  district  of  Camden;  in  those  days  embracing  a 
much  larger  scope  of  country  than  at  the  present 
time. 

To  restless  spirits,  occupation  is  as  necessary  as  food; 
and  without  constant  exercise  Champion's  active  mind 
would  soon  have  become 

''as  vacant  as  the  face 
Of  some  lost  dial  in  a  sunless  place," 

but  he  found  at  once  a  solace  and  an  amusement,  in 
arranging  and  copying  his  correspondence — a  task  that 
had  been  interrupted  some  years  before.  After  his 
departure- from  England,  Mr.  Burke's  letters  to  him 
ceased.  Although  he  felt  this  keenly,  it  is  probable 
that  in  after  days  he  rather  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  circumstance.  He  was  spared  the  pain  of  corres- 
ponding with  a  friend  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  reproach.  Burke  left  his  own  side  of  the  House 
for  that  of  his  former  opponents.  From  that  hour 
the  great  light  of  Champion's  political  life  was  extin- 
guished ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  his  family,  that  he 
2R 
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never  fully  overcame  the  mortification  caused  by,  what 
he  termed,  the  "apostacy"  of  one  who  had  been  his  beau 
ideal  of  an  English  statesman.  One  correspondent 
failed  him  not.  His  sister  was  an  unwearied  letter 
writer — **  twelve  sheets  by  the  *  Fanny' — needles  and 
materials  for  tambour  work — profiles  reduced  by  penta- 
graph/' — and  elegant  trifles  for  the  amusement  of  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  were  constantly  passing  from 
England.  Drawings  and  card-board  models  of  the 
house  at  Rocky  Branch — plan  of  estate — ^profiles  and 
miniatures  of  the  absent  ones,  came  back  in  exchange; 
with  cheering  news  of  increasing  prosperity;  and 
assurances  of  **the  harmless  character  of  their  Indian 
neighbours."  Sarah  Champion  had  been  uneasy  on 
the  latter  point. 

Richard  Champion's  love  of  politics  was  unabated 
As  his  exertions  in  support  of  the  colonists'  prayer 
for  justice  from  the  mother  country,  were  not  tradi- 
tions— as  his  labours  with  those  who  had  represented 
their  wrongs  and  incurred  odium  in  the  endeavour  to 
get  them  redressed,  were  not  forgotten — as  his  energy 
and  ability  had  always  been  directed  in  their  behalf— a 
seat  in  the  Assembly  of  one  of  the  newly  emancipated 
states  was  a  not  unnatural  ambition,  nor  was  his 
election  an  improbable  event.  **  I  am  ready  to  wish/' 
writes  his  sister,  1789,  *'that  the  obstacle  to  the  seat  in 
the  Assembly  may  not  be  removed ;  because  it  must 
certainly  break  in  upon  those  domestic  comforts  which 
my  dear  Brother  justly  considers  as  inestimable."  What 
the  obstacle  was  is  not  apparent,  for  a  few  weeks 
later: — "I  hope  I  may  congratulate  my  dear  Brother 
on  his  arrival  at  his  much  loved  home,  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  him  in  it.  I  see  all  my  sa^-e  remarks  and  advice 
will  be  useless  about  his  taking  his  seat  in  the  Assembly, 
and  his  reasons  are  too  powerful  to  oppose,  except  it 
injures  his  health,  and  then  I  shall  regret  it." 
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Sarah  Champion  was  married  in  1790,  to  Mr.  Charles 

Fox,  a  banker, 


4^^  ^^     t^-^t 

•^  <--  /  With  a  worthy 

partner,  she  rejoined  to  her  Brother's  congratulations 
with  "  the  tenderest  and  warmest  wishes  for  the  continu- 
ance of  that  happiness  you  enjoy  in  a  union  formed 
many  years  ago.  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  dear 
Brother,  how  much  I  enjoy  the  account  he  gives,  of  the 
health  and  spirits  of  my  sister  C.  and  of  my  nieces.  It 
matters  little  where  we  are,  if  such  blessings  be  afforded 
us." 

The  brightest  prospect  will  at  times  be  darkened  by 
storms — the  bluest  sky  obscured  with  clouds.  Before 
these  affectionate  phrases  were  read  by  the  brother  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  the  "health  and  spirits" 
of  that  sister  of  whom  Sarah  Champion  wrote,  were 
only  memories.  Judith  Champion  died  on  the  20th 
October,  1790. 

The  death  of  a  wife,  endeared  by  every  tie  that  can 
bind  a  man  in  strong  affection  to  the  partner  of  his 
cares,  was  a  heavy  calamity.  She  was  a  woman  to  be 
loved.  Her  letters,  written  as  early  as  1760,  show  that 
she  possessed  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind;  and  an 
amiable  disposition.  Her  pure  precepts  and  religious 
resignation  had  been  a  support  in  adversity.  Her 
cheerfulness  had  rendered  prosperity  doubly  welcome. 
The  home  of  Richard  Champion  was  desolate  indeed, 
when  her  place  had  become  vacant.  His  occupations 
had  been  her  joy  and  pleasure;  and  much  of  her  clear 
and  quaint  writing  appears  in  the  copies  of  his  corres- 
pondence (facsimile  No.  2.)  In  the  depth  of  his  affliction 
Champion  penned  a  memorial  letter  to  his  children  and 
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earnestly  entreated  them,  to  take  for  their  example^ 
the  virtues  of  her  he  had  no  dearly  loved*  Though  in 
the  prime  of  manhood  and  still  posyessing  much  of 
the  energy  that  had  supported  him  during  mauy  a 
hard  struggle  with  reverses,  both  in  eomnieree  and 
politics,  he  was  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  domett  ii* 
affliction ;  and  his  spirits  once  so  ela8tit%  became 
dejected,  in  a  hot  climate,  mental  dcprest^iou  is  only 
another  name  for  disease.     On  the  7th  October.  1791. 


OU.  7ik  OCT    J?IU 


tm.  WHU  fMT    I3PI 


just  wanting  a  fortnight  to  complete  a  year  after  \m 
^vifeV  death,  Richard  Champion  died  of  a  bilious  fever, 
and  was  buried  at  (.^araden,^ 


*  ''Deaths.  OetoLer  7tli,  ITDl.  Near  Camden,  Soutli  rinntliiift, 
liiCHARD  CHAMnoK,  Esq.,  late  deputy  |>aymajitt*r  geueml  ut  liU 
Majesty's  forces,  and  proprietor  of  the  i^hiuft  mntitiikctoiy  fbnutrif 
rnrrted  on  at  Bristol/* — G^ntUmans  Magnzinn^  Decfmb^Tt  I'S^l- 

**  ThmiKjh  Burk*,  he  [Champion]  r^cewmi  ih€  appoinimmi ^f  I*t^fmti9tff 
t/the  Forrt'»,  a  poit  /w  htld  tUl  hts  dmth,  [\]  whkh  took pkm  ^  r^MtUa. 
^%uih  CaroHm,  m  \7B7/'-^ Art  Journal,  1863,  p,  240. 
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There  i»  a  patriarchal  eimplicity  in  the  character  of 
Ui8  last  reBtiu^  place— an  enclosure  of  forty-eight  feet 
by  ten  ;  surrounded  by  a  plain  brick  wall  eight  feet 
high.  IJke  the  pilgrim  fathers,  he  souglit  no  conse 
crated  ground  for  his  family  sepulture.  Yet  that 
place  is  sacred.  Solemnly  dedicated  to  the  dead— 
BO  priestly  benediction  could  more  hallow  it,  than 
did  the  silent  teai*^  of  a  sorrowing  household.     In  that 


BTIUI.  rLA0R  or  EtClTAlD  CTHAHrlO?;  Jit  riMli^N 


quiet  spot  lies  all  that  remains  of  Richard  Champion — 
of  his  wife — of  their  ciiildren  Julia  and  John — and  of 
Richaed,  who  died  in  1813,  Two  plain  marble  slabs 
record  the  names  of  those  who  rest  beneath*  Two 
others  cover  the  graves  of  Mr.  William  Vauohan, 
and  of  his  wife  ^Champion's  daughter  Barah — who 
WM,  with  their  daughter  Vihginu,  drowned  by  the 
wreck  of  the  ''Orleans   St.  John,"   in    the   Alabama 
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river,  on  the  4th  March,  1850;   and  the  sad  event  is 
appropriately  recorded  in  the  family  burial  place.* 

The  decoration  of  graves  with  shrubs  and  flowers  is 
a  world-wide  custom.  Champion's  little  cemetery  was 
planted  with  the  mock  orange,  (syringa)  indigenous 
to  Carolina.  Growing  with  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
nature,  in  its  native  soil — sending  up  shoots  twenty  feet 
high — the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  rising  like  incense 
of  praise  to  the  Creator — it  has  filled  the  enclosure, 
and  completely  overshadowed  the  tombs  of  those,  who, 
after  a  few  short  years  of  struggle  with  existence,  now 
rest  in  the  hope — justified  by  Divine  promise — of  a 
purer  and  brighter  life  hereafter. 

Richard  Champion  died  on  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  England  as  an  emigrant. 
The  impulse  that  leads  men  to  seek  a  new  country, 
forms  a  curious  point  in  the  study  of  psychology. 
The  natural  tendency  of  plants  and  animals,  to  escape 
from  the  trammels  of  cultivation  and  domestication, 
is  well  known  to  naturalists;  and  their  reversion  to 
habits  of  nature,  as  soon  as  the  controlling  care  of 
man  has  ceased,  is  singularly  rapid.  It  is  not  the 
outgrowth  of  population  alone,  that  impels  men  to 
emigrate,  as  bees  instinctively  quit  the  overcrowded 
hive.  The  conservatism  of  governments  has  a  stronger 
impelling  power.  It  is  well  known,  and  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  that  modern  emigration  consists 
of  one  class  only  of  politicians;  of  those  who,  tired  of 
the  maintenance  of  ancient  institutions,  are  willing  to 
seek  any  country  for  relief  and  change.  The  enforce- 
ment of  church-rates  has  driven  crowds  to  seek  a 


*  Mr.  and  Mr8.  Vaughan  and  their  daughter,  on  their  way  home 
after  a  visit  to  Eur()i)e,  were  on  board  the  ** Great  Britain**  Bteam-ship 
when  she  ran  aground  in  Dundrum  Bay,  Ireland,  on  the  22nd  Sept., 
1846.     A  singular  foreshadow  of  the  future. 
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country  where  these  do  not  exist — the  game  laws  have 
made  men  long  for  a  land  that  has  none  on  its  statute 
book — the  conscription  has  affrighted  the  foreigner — 
the  tax-gatherer  disgusted  the  Englishman.  The  result 
is  not  always  foreseen.  Too  often,  the  emigrant 
escapes  the  church-rates,  but  there  is  no  church — he 
gets  rid  of  the  game  laws,  yet  finds  little  opportunity 
for  sport  —  he  evades  the  conscription,  whilst  the 
security  for  life  and  property  is  precarious.  More 
young  men  emigrate  to  shun  the  thrall  in  which  the 
conventional  rules  of  society  hold  them,  than  to  exer- 
cise a  new  industry.  The  agriculturist,  who  merely 
wants  a  larger  area  for  his  labour,  rarely  fails  to 
succeed  in  a  new  colony;  but  there  must  be  some 
charm  in  throwing  off*  the  curb  of  custom  and  the 
conventional  forms  of  life  at  home,  or  fewer  men  of 
education  would  seek  for  happiness  in  a  backwoods 
&rm  or  a  prairie  sheep  pasture.  Such  freedom  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  young  and  reckless;  but  the 
thoughtftil  father  of  a  family  must  have  more  sober 
views  of  what  constitutes  happiness. 

The  motives  which  induced  Champion  to  emigrate, 
were  founded  more  on  politics  than  commerce — based 
more  on  a  longing  for  freedom  of  speech  and  thought, 
amid  a  congenial  people,  than  on  a  hope  of  commercial 
success.  He  quitted  England  and  became  an  unwilling 
exile,  when  he  feared  that  her  commercial  importance 
had  declined  beyond  retrieval  within  a  reasonable 
limit.  But  this  feeling  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  his  conviction,  that  the  political  influence  of  his 
country  was  weakened,  and  her  proud  place  amongst 
nations  lost  for  ever.  During  his  seven  years'  absence, 
the  clouds  that  had,  for  a  time,  obscured  the  light  of 
England's  prosperity  and  power,  were  dispersed;  and 
it  is  possible,  that  in  his  domestic  solitude,  some  latent 
doubts  that  his  conclusions  had  been  hasty,  and  his 
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judgments  erroneous,  may  have  gradually  become 
convictions;  and  added  one  more  pang  to  an  already 
over-wrought  mind. 

Nature  moulded  Richard  Champion  for  a  politician, 
and  had  he  been  rich,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
one — necessity  made  him  a  merchant  and  a  manu- 
facturer. The  obedient  subject  of  a  mental  duarchy, 
his  interests  were  involved  in  commerce — his  incli- 
nations were  concentrated  on  politics.  What  was  the 
pride  of  the  man — was  a  misfortune  to  the  merchant 
Not  all  who  aspire  to  take  a  share  in  directing  the 
national  policy,  are  blessed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune; 
and  to  the  poor  man,  political  sagacity  is  a  dangerous 
and  a  delusive  gift — to  the  merchant,  ofttimes  it  is 
a  fatal  one.  Wolsby's  advice  to  Cromwbll — "fling 
away  ambition" — is  more  pregnant  with  wisdom  than 
many  a  long  sermon.  Had  Champion  been  placed  by 
Providence  in  a  position  unaffected  by  the  deep 
depression  in  trade  his  country  suffered;  or  had  he 
been  indifferent  to  the  misery  surrounding  him,  of 
which  it  was  the  consequence,  he  would  have  taken  a 
brighter  view  of  England's  future.  His  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  her  commercial  relations 
with  the  colonies,  made  him  fear,  that  her  internal 
resources  could  not  withstand  the  shock  she  had 
suffered  in  the  loss  of  America ;  and  this  was  an 
apprehension  common  to  all,  who,  like  himself,  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  an  unnatural  war,  brought  on  by 
the  unwise  policy  of  the  government.  The  whig  party, 
to  which,  by  his  convictions.  Champion  was  attached, 
had  struggled  during  a  long  and  painful  minority,  to 
obtain  some  measure  of  concession — some  act  of  con- 
ciliation, to  soothe  the  dissatisfied  colonists;  and  when 
these  good  intentions  were  utterly  defeated,  it  is  not 
surprising,  if,  to  him  and  to  his  party,  the  past  was 
unsatisfactory — the  present,  comfortless — the  future. 
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devoid  of  promise.  Burke,  who  had  marked  the 
political  ability  and  energy  of  the  Bristol  potter — 
and  the  absolute  abnegation  of  all  self-interest  in  his 
public  conduct,  embraced  the  earliest  moment,  to 
secure  his  services  for  the  first  liberal  administration 
that  had  been  formed  for  twelve  years.  Burke  made 
a  wise  choice  when  he  appointed  Champion  to  the 
executive  oflSce  of  deputy  paymaster  general.  How 
far  he  assisted  that  statesman  in  the  extensive  reforms 
— the  immense  savings  that  were  effected  in  that 
department  —  is  not  recorded,  and  will  never  be 
known.  The  administrations  under  which  he  was 
employed  did  not  endure  long  enough  to  afford  him 
much  opportunity  for  acquiring  personal  distinction; 
but  for  many  years  he  had  laboured  to  serve  his 
party,  and  those  services  deserved  some  recognition. 
When  he  took  his  place  amongst  those  who  directed 
and  controlled  the  public  expenditure,  the  object  of  a 
life-long  ambition  was  accomplished ;  but  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  his  exertions  would  be  so  little  appre- 
ciated, or  that  his  labours  would  be  so  soon  forgotten. 
If  Champion's  political  services  have  been  denied  a 
record — his  success  in  the  Arts  has  secured  him  a 
distinguished  place  in  English  History.  As  long  as 
the  fame  of  Bottcher — of  Lucca  della  Robbia — of 
Palissy — of  Wedgwood,  is  cherished  by  posterity— 
Richard  Champion  will  be  remembered  as  the  man, 
who,  when  the  inventor  of  the  British  hard  porcelain 
"declined  the  undertaking  himself,"  supported  it  **with 
his  time,  his  labour,  and  his  fortune;  and  improved 
it  from  a  very  imperfect,  to  an  almost  perfect 
manufacture."* 


*  CiiAMPiox's  reply  to  Wedgwood. — Ante— p.  127. 
2S 
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RICHARD  CHAMPION'S  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILY. 


Having  told  all  that  has  been  gleaned  of  Richard 
Champion's  own  career,  the  story  of  his  orphan  famUy 
must  necessarily  be  brief  They  found  a  true  firiend 
in  their  uncle  John  Lloyd.  Richard's  good  education 
had  been  a  valuable  boon,  and  he  was  soon  independent 
of  assistance ;  and  in  a  position  to  aid  his  sisters.  He 
came  to  England  in  1808,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his 
uncle  John  Lloyd,  who  died  on  the  8th  November, 
1807,  and  returned  to  Carolina,  where  he  married. 
He  died  in  1813,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
who  married  Mr.  Jno.  M.  Desaussurk,  of  Camden,  a 
son  of  Judge  Desaussure,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Mrs.  Desaussure  died  on  the  lOth  of  March,  18G4. 
She  had  seven  children.  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  was 
killed  before  Richmond,  in  18G3,  whilst  leading  his 
battalion  in  a  charge.  The  ancestral  names,  Champion 
and  Lloyd,  being  distributed  amongst  the  two  sons 
and  four  daughters  forming  Mr.  Desaussure's  family, 
they  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

John  Champion  died  in  September,  1793,  and  Julia 
in  1803;  both  are  buried  at  Camden. 

Sarah  married  Mr.  W.  Vaughan  in  1805,  and  was, 
with  her  daughter  Virginia,  drowned  in  1850,  as 
already  narrated. 
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Joseph  is  not  named  after  his  father's  death,  in 
cither  letters  or  journal,  and  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

George,  Eliza  Hester,  (familiarly  called  Hetty,) 
and  Jane  returned  to  England,  and  landed  at  Bristol 
in  1793: — "George's  manner  reminded  me  of  his  father, 
Jane  a  fine  girl  between  14  and  15  the  most  perfect 
resemblance  of  her  mother.  The  more  I  see  of  Hetty 
the  more  I  like  her." — (Journal.)  George  was  placed 
Mrith  Mr.  Anthony  Fletcher  to  learn  sugar  refining; 
and  commenced  business  in  London,  in  1799.  His 
health  failed;  but  after  a  considerable  interval  he 
recovered,  and  went  back  to  America  to  take  charge 
of  his  uncle's  plantations.  Hetty  was  gladly  welcomed 
by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Fox,  as  a  companion  in  her  quiet 
home  in  Bristol  The  Earl  of  Hyndford  had  been 
dead  for  many  years.*  Jane  was  entreated  by  her 
relative,  Lady  Hyndford,  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of 
a  widowed  life ;  and  hIic  went  to  reside  at  Carmichael 


*  JoHK  Carmichael  third  Earl  of  Hyndford  married — Ist  wife, 
September,  1732,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  gallant  Admiral 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel;  —  2iid  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
YiooE,  of  Fulham.  Lord  Hyndford  died  in  1767,  his  wife  in  1807, 
after  a  widowhood  of  forty  years. — Burke's  Extinct  Peerage. 

The  Earldom  of  Hyndford -Carmichael  —  is  extinct;  but  the 
iamily  is  represented  by  the  Baronets  Carmichael- Anstritther,  who 
were  Barons  of  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  who  assumed  the  name  of  Carmichael  before  that  of  Anstruther, 
on  succeeding  to  the  representation  of  the  Carmichaels.  Sir  Wynd- 
HAM  Charles  James  Carmichael  Anstruther,  Bart.,  owns  Carmichael 
House,  and  Westraw  House,  Lanarkshire — both  near  the  celebrated 
hill  Tintoch,  with  its  well-known  rhyme : — 

**  On  Tintoch  tap  there  is  a  mist. 
And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist. 
And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  cap. 
And  in  the  cap  there  is  a  drap : — 
Tak  up  the  cap  and  drink  the  drap 
And  lave  the  cap  on  Tintoch  tap!'' 
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House.  In  February,  1807,  Jane  Champion  returned 
to  Bristol,  on  the  death  of  Lady  Hyndford,  who  had 
long  been  very  infirm.  She  repaid  the  affectionate 
kindness  of  her  young  relative  by  a  bequest  of 
the  bulk  of  her  property.  Amongst  other  memorials 
that  descended  to  Jane  Champion  is  a  relic  of  great 
historical  interest — an  ivory  snuff-box  carved  by  Peter 
THE  Great  (fig.  101.)  Lord  Hyndford  was  English 
Ambassador  to  the   Russian  Court  in   the  reign  of 


lOI.  IVORY  SNCFP-BOX  CARTED  BY  PETER  THE  ORRAT, 

IN   THE  POSRESSION   OF  MR.  C.  R.  RAWLINS. 

George  11.,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  gave  him  this 
souvenir  of  lier  royal  father.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription: 

"This  snuff-box  was  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias.  Preserved  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
it  was  presented,  by  her,  when  Empress,  to  John,  Earl  of 
Hyndford,  (a  Scotch  peer)  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
St.  James's  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  reign 
of  George  II." 


Mr.  Benjamin  Vigor,  the  father  of  Lady  Hyndford, 
went  to  Russia  in  172G,  and  it  was  there  that  Lord 
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Hyndford  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Vigor's  only 
daughter,  Jane,  afterwards  Lady  Hyndford.  She  was 
Judith  Champion's  great  aunt.  Mr.  Vigor  returned 
to  Elngland  in  1775.  He  died  at  Kensington  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church. 

Soon  after  Jane  Champion's  return  to  Bristol,  she  was, 
on  the  10th  October,  1809,  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Rawlins,  now  of  Liverpool,  and  in  his  ninety- 
first  year.  He  is  the  only  surviving  link  connecting 
the  present  of  the  Champion  family  with  its  past. 

Eliza  Hester  Champion,  who  soon  became  "Aunt 
Champion,"  was  always  distinguished  by  that  title  till 
her  death,, which  took  place  in  1842,  in  her  seventy- 
first  year.  Though  never  really  handsome,  age  gave 
a  personal  dignity  to  her  expression,  that  many  called 
beauty.  Though  oft  solicited,  she  never  married; 
and  there  were  only  a  few  who  understood  the  flush 
that  overspread  her  placid  face  when  she  referred,  in 
conversation,  to  a  "friend  of  her  early  years."  Her 
betrothed  husband  died  of  fever,  and  though  by  time 
the  wound  was  healed,  it  would  throb  when  memory 
brought  back  the  past.  Her  long  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  blessings  to 
be  derived  from  simple  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  all 
sufficiency  of  Divine  Providence.  Loving  and  loved, 
in  life,  her  memory  was  cherished  by  all.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  had  the  greatest  reason  to  lament  her 
decease. 

Jane  Champion — Mrs.  C.  E.  Rawlins — died  in  i860, 
aged  eighty-two;  leaving  three  sons,  whose  reverence 
for  her  memory  tells  more  than  could  a  long  biography, 
of  a  life  distinguished  for  acts  of  mercy,  kindness, 
and  maternal  tenderness — of  a  death,  beautiful  with 
religious  hope — dignified  by  pious  resignation.  She 
was  the  last  of  Richard  Champion's  children— and  the 
last  of  the  old  Bristol  family. 


i!sl 


ItlCHAUl)  CUAMHON. 


The  letters  and  diaries  of  KicUAKD  Champion'8  sister 
have    afforded    abundant    temptation   for    wandering 

discursively  into  contemporary 
history;  but  it  has  been  resisted. 
Nearly  to  the  close  of  life  she 
continued  her  record  of  passing 
jf      ^^^^^H  events,  and  one  of  her  latest 

m      ^^^^^r  visits  was  paid,  in  company  with 

M       ^^^^L  Richard  Reynolds,  to  Hannah 

1  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Barley  Wood.  The 
"^^^^^^  memorials  of  the  Champion 
family  cannot  be  more  appro- 
priately closed  than  by  the 
eulogy  on  Mrs.  Fox,  penned 
by  her  friend  Dr.  Pole,  at  her 
decease  in  November,  1811: — 


SARAH   FOX.  N^  CHAMPKtN. 

OR.  Ilth  NOV.  IRII. 

ATT.  70 


"  On  the  I  ith  inst.  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  at  her 
house  in  Brunswick  Square,  Sarah  Fox,  of  the  Society 
of  PViends  and  relict  of  Charles  Fox,  late  of  James's 
Square,  formerly  Banker  at  Plymouth,  whose  philanthropic 
exertions  in  this  city,  with  many  virtues,  rendered  his  life 
valuable  and  his  death  lamented.  His  justly  esteemed 
widow,  like  himself,  possessed  from  early  life,  a  mind 
hii^hly  cultivated  by  education,  extensive  reading,  and  an 
intercourse  with  the  enlightened  and  pious  of  various 
denominations.  All  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her 
cheerful,  as  well  as  instructive  society,  will  acknowledge. 
that,  in  her  the  characters  of  the  Christian  and  gentle- 
woman, were  exhibited  with  peculiar  gracefulness.  Her 
charities  were  bounded  only  by  the  extent  of  her  fortune: 
tliey  were  bestowed  without  a  shadow  of  ostentation,  on 
numerous  private  objects  whose  sufferings  came  to  her 
knowledge,  and  claimed  her  benevolence  and  sympathy; 
the  many  who  participated  in  her  liberality,  will  long  have 
cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  so  hospitable  a  benefactress. 
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The  society  she  was  a  member  of,  and   by  which  she                         ^^^M 
was  most  deservedly  beloved,  as  a  bright  exainple  of  the                         ^^^H 
beneficial  influence  of  unfeigned  religion,  will  sustain  a                         ^^^H 
loss,  only  to  be  compensated  by  that  Omnipotent  Being.                          ^^^| 
who  alone  can  confer  the  same  important  blessings  un                          ^^H 
whom  He  may  choose  to  fill  her  vacant  place  with  an                         ^^H 
equal  degree  of  Christian  dignity.     During  the  progress                         ^^H 
of  the  disease  which   terminated   her  valuable  life,  <htr                         ^^^M 
exhibited  to  tlie  peaceful  close  of  all  terrestrial  scenes,                         ^^^| 
an  example  of  the  most  perfect  patience,  and  of  cheerful                         ^^^| 
acquiescence    in    the    sovereign    will    of    her    SnKKMi                          ^^H 
Creator/'                                                                                                ^^H 

1           low.   t*l 

p 

^•*r 

» 

• 

NOTE. 
Medallion  Portraits  of  George  the  Third  akd  Queen  Charlotte. 


It  will  be  found  related— an<«  pp.  139,  140— that  in  May,  1775, 
Eighard  Champion  was  presented  by  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  graciously  accepted  medallion  portraits  of  the  King 
and  herself.  These  interesting  works  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Heb 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  at  Windsor  Castle;  and  llie  author  has,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  Seabrook,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
department,  been  permitted  to  examine  them.  They  are  oval,  of  the 
usual  size — five  inches  by  four  inches — in  the  original  black  and  gold 
frames.  The  portraits  are  very  finely  modelled  in  low  relief.  The 
King,  with  his  hair  clubbed  and  tied  with  a  large  rosette,  is  dressed  in 
an  embroidered  coat,  and  wears  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter — face  to  the 
right.  The  Queen,  with  hair  arranged  very  simply,  wears  a  necklace 
of  pearls ;  is  dressed  in  lace  and  has  a  fur-lined  mantle  round  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bust — ^face  to  the  left.  The  portraits  are  enclosed 
with  a  fillet  of  oak  leaves  treated  conventionally,  outside  which  is 
disposed  a  wreath  of  flowers — modelled  with  rare  and  marvellous 
delicacy  of  detail — a  perfect  curiosity  in  the  way  of  botanical  accuracy. 
The  paste  of  these  plaques  is  of  great  purity,  and  considering  the 
fragile  cliaractor  of  the  ornamontation,  they  are  in  very  perfect 
preservation.  Mr.  Nightixoale's  portrait  of  the  King  {engraved 
ante  p.  124)  prepared  for  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
is  in  every  way  treated  differently  to  the  example  in  the  collection  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Champion  records  the  presentation,  at  the  same 
time,  of  "  some  other  beautiful  pieces."  There  is  no  doubt  that  two 
rin  ular  flower  placpies — now  in  the  Royal  collection — in  black  and 
^old  frames,  to  match  the  portraits,  fonned  a  portion  of  his  offering. 
They  are  tliree  inches  and  three-quarters  in  diameter  and  in  excellent 
j)reservation. 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 


ANTHONY  AMATT — MOSKS  HILL — ^JOHN  BRITAIN,  FOREMAN — 
B.  PROEFFELL — THOMAS  BRLiND,  OF  DERBY — SOQUI,  PROB- 
ABLY LEQUOI — WILLIAM  FIFIELD  NOT  EMPLOYED  AT  CASTLE 
GREEN — PHILIP  JAMES,  CHINA- PAINTER — MRS.  JAMES — 
ANTHONY  AMATT — HIS  WAGES — HIS  EXPENSES  — LEARNS 
PAINTING — ENGAGES  TO  GO  TO  FRANCE  AS  AN  ARTISAN 
— HIS  LETTERS  INTERCEPTED — IS  A  STATE  PRISONER — 
THOUGHT  WEDGWOOD  GAVE  INFORMATION — IS  RELEASED — 
LIVES  AT  DUMBARTON — AT  TWERTON — IS  A  STONE-WARE 
POTTER  AT  CREWSHOLE — IS  LANDLORD  OF  AN  INN— VISITS 
LEEDS — BECOMES  A  STOCKING -MAKER — IS  KILN- MAN  TO 
ME.  POWELL — WHO  PENSIONS  HIM — HIS  WIFE  PEGGY — 
HSR  MONUMENT  AT  TWERTON — PORCELAIN  URN  AND 
INSCRIPTION  PLATE — DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MONUMENT — 
AMATT'S  SPECULATIVE  CHARACTER  —  HIS  PURPOSELESS 
EXPERIMENTS — CHAMPION'S  APPRENTICES  —  BONE  WAS  NOT 
APPRENTICED  TO  COOKWORTHY— THE  EXOTIC  BIRDS  SAID 
TO  BE  INTRODUCED  BY  BONE — HE  WAS  APPRENTICED  TO 
CHAMPION — ERRONEOUS  NOTICE  OF  HIS  WORKS  —HIS  EARLY 
WORKS  COLLATED  FROM  R.  A.  CATALOGUE  —  HIS  TALENT — 
GREAT  SIZE  OF  HIS  ENAMELS — HIS  "BACCHUS  AND  ARIADNE " 
— A   FORTUNATE    ESCAPE — BONE'S    ENAMELS   IN    MR.    G.    H. 

bohn's  collection— his  death — champion's  apprentices 
— henry  bone  —  william  stephens — john  hayden — 
samuel  daw  —  samuel  andrews  lloyd — jacob  allsop 
— samuel  banford — john  garland — william  wright 
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— JOHN  PAlUiOTT— BBNJAMIN  LEWIS — SAMUBL  BETHON — 
THOMAS  WILLUMS— JOHN  JONBS— SAMUEL  FFIANDSB  PAGLAB 
— ^JOHN  WEBB — WILLLyi  WEBB— JAMES  SAUKBSES — ^PBCD- 
LURITY  OP  JOHN  HAYDEN'S  INDENTUBES— EDWABD  STEPHENS 
APPRENTICED  TO  JOHN  BRITAIN — WILLIAM  STEPHENS  THE 
ELDER  GOMES  TO  BRISTOL— WILLIAM  AND  EDWARD  STEPHENS 
ABANDON  CHINA- PAINTING — WILLIAM  STEPH^TS  MAEBIB8 
AMY  MITFORD — TEA-SERVICE  DECORATED  BY  HIM — TO 
DESCEND  TO  ONE  OF  THE  SAME  NAME— AS  PROUD  OF  HIS 
WORK  AS  THOMAS  CRAFT,  OF  BOW,  WAS  OF  HIS-^MUG 
DECORATED  BY  WILLIAM  STEPHENS— HIS  MA&K  IBSNTIFIEP 
— DATE  OF  HIS  BIRTH  AND  DEATH, 


CHAPTER    XI. 


BRISTOL  TRUE  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

1768-1781. 


Champion's  Workmen  and  Apprentices. 

Of  Champion's  workmen,  Anthony  Amatt,  a  thrower 
and  painter,  is  best  known.  Moses  Hill  was  a  china 
maker;  he  lived  in  Unity  Street,  in  1775-6;  John 
Britain,  foreman ;  Thomas  Brianb,  of  Derby,  a  flower 
modeller,  in  1777  ;  B.  Proeffel,  a  German,  whose 
occupation  is  unknown,  but  who  was  probably  the 
foreign  workman  mentioned  by  Champion  in  his 
"Reply/'  as  engaged  on  the  "blue  and  white  ware;" 
and  Lb  Quoi  or  Lequoi,  ["Soqui'*]  a  modeller.  William 
Fifield,  a  painter,  who  worked  at  Water  Lane  pottery 
as  an  enameller  for  fifty  years,  and  died  in  1857,  aged 
eighty,  has  been  said  to  have  worked  for  Champion;* 
but  this  is  simply  impossible,  as  he  was  not  born  till 
1777,  and  Champion's  labours  concluded  in  1781. 
"Sketchley's  Directory"  for  1775  gives  the  name  of 
Philip  James,  china-painter,  30,  Ellbroad  Street;  and 

*  *' Fifield  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Bristol  china  painters,  who 
survived  many  years  the  extinction  of  the  manufacture.'' — 3farri/fU\' 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  third  edition,  p.  391. 
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as  there  were  no  other  china  works,  it  may  be  assumed 
he  was  employed  by  Champion.  Besides  Mrs.  James, 
(mother  of  the  late  well-known  Bristol  dealer  in 
curiosities)  who  was  employed  in  modelling  children's 
toys — ^lambs,  &c., — ^these,  exclusive  of  apprentices,  are 
all  the  names  that  have  been  traced. 

The  life  of  Amatt  was  suflBciently  eventful  to  deserve 
a  more  detailed  notice.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1759 
[?  at  Derby]  and  died  at  Bristol  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1851,  aged  ninety- two.  A  man  of  vigorous  frame  and 
energetic  habits,  his  life  was  one  of  activity  and  change. 
He  was  first  engaged  as  a  thrower,  and  worked  at 
Champion's  for  the  whole  period  the  works  were  open; 
and  his  standing  wages  were  thirty- six  shillings  per 
week.  He  lodged  and  boarded  with  a  widow  in  Castle 
Green,  where,  at  first,  he  paid  six  shillings  per  week! 
but  considering  the  sum  too  little  he  voluntarily  raised 
the  amount  to  seven  shillings!  Although  by  trade  only 
a  thrower,  he  learned  china -painting,  and  was  often 
employed  as  a  decorator.  He  was  once  a  state  prisoner, 
owing  to  his  having,  with  some  confederates,  engaged 
to  go  to  France  as  an  artisan.  This  being  contrary  to 
the  Act  1  George  I.  c.  27,  a  criminal  information  was 
laid  against  them;  their  letters  were  intercepted  by 
the  postmaster  general;  and  the  whole  party  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  By  the  intercession  of  Wedgwood 
with  the  government,  the  prisoners  were  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  indulgence;  but,  as  he  had  given 
to  Amatt  and  his  companions  the  first  intimation  of 
the  proceedings  against  them,  Amatt  always  believed 
that  the  criminal  information  was  lodged  by  Wedgwood 
himself,  in  the  interests  of  the  potting  trade.*     After 

*  This  account,  written  eight  years  ago,  has  received  a  curious 
corroboration: — "he  [Wedgwood]  subsequently  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  prevent  by  means,  still  more  stringent, 
the  seduction  of  artisans  from  their  employment  and  country  for  the 
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about  six  months'  detention  they  were  released  upon 
their  own  recognizance.  The  exact  period  when  this 
happened  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  whilst  he 
was  at  ["Stoak"]  Stoke,  where  he  went  after  having  left 
Bristol.  After  living  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  for  some 
time,  he  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
and  established  a  yarn  mill  at  Twerton.  Then  he 
became  a  stone -ware -potter  at  Crewshole.  Next  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Goldney  &  Amatt,  worsted 
makers,  St.  Philip's.  He  then  became  landlord  of  the 
"King's  Arms"  tavern,  in  Narrow  Wine  Street,  in  1828; 
and  it  is  probable  his  journey  to  Leeds,  in  1829,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  machinery  for  his  last 
venture,  as  a  stocking  maker,  in  Portwall  Lane,  where 
he  was  in  1830.  "Arrived  at  Greeve's  Hotel  Leeds  13 
May  1829.  Saw  Mr.  Whitehead  of  the  firm  of  Tailor, 
Warnsworth  and  Co.  Machine  Makers — Mr.  Whitehead 
is  about  26  years  is  very  cleaver  has  most  excellent 
workshops."  He  finally  settled  down  as  kiln-man  to 
Mr.  Powell,  at  the  Temple -gate  stone -ware  pottery, 
where  he  remained  till  age  rendered  him  unfit  for 
duty,  when  Mr.  Powell  pensioned  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life ;  and  the  account  here  given  of  him  is 
derived  from  members  of  Mr.  Powell's  family. 

In  the  year  1808,  Amatt's  wife  Peggy,  died,  and  he 
erected  a  tomb  to  her  memory,  in  the  churchyard  kt 
Twerton,  close  to  the  vault  in  which  she  was  laid — 
a  square  pedestal,  on  which  was  an  obelisk  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  True  to  his  faith  as  a  potter,  he 
inserted  in  the  face  of  the  obelisk,  a  monumental  urn 
in  bas-relief,  of  porcelain,  and  a  porcelain  inscription 
plate,  about  ten  inches  by  seven  inches,  defended  by 

mere  purpose  of  obtaining  the  methods  of  their  respective  trades. 
According  to  the  nsurow  social  and  political  opinions  of  those  days, 
this  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  the  workman  was  considered  not  only 
laudable  but  right." — Miu  JfeU^/arcTa  Life  of  Wedgwood^  vol  2,  p,  477. 
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now  invisible — being  densely  covered  with  aged  ivy; 
and  the  old  potter  rests,  after  his  long  pilgrimage,  in  a 
nameless  vault,  beneath  a  ruined  monument.  By  the 
affectionate  kindness  of  a  fellow- workman,  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  the  porcelain  plate  has  been  preserved. 

In  pleMing  and  mpectltil  reoolleetlon  of  her  nomeroui  exeellenolea. 

This  Monument 

U  erected  hj  AirTHomr  Am  att,  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 

In  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wifo, 

PEGGY  AMATT. 

Who  for  a  eeriee  of  no  leea  than  twenty-aeren  yeara,  three  months  and  nineteen  days. 

Exhibited  one  continued  proof  of  conjugal  fldelity  and  afltootion. 

Lorely  In  peraon;  amiable,  aAsble  and  obliging  In  her  maonera;  virtuous,  oharitable,  generous  in  all  her  actions. 

In  the  sincerity  of  her  fHendshipa  she  could  have  no  superior. 

Having  read  much  and  being  blessed  with  a  retentive  memory,  her  oonveraati<m  was  at  all  times  marked 

by  strength  of  undnvtanding.  and  adorned  with  the  graces  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

Her  loes  would  admit  of  no  consolation  to  her  surviving  husband,  were  it  not  for  the  soothing  hope 

of  meeting  her  again  in  that  hajipier  state  of  existence  whither  she  is  gone  before  to  receive 

the  promised  reward  of  that  pious  refourd  to  the  will  of  Heaven  by  which 

In  every  scene  of  life  she  was  uniformly  influenced. 

She  patiently  snflbred  a  long  and  painfUl  illness  which  terminated  her  mortal  lifb  on  the 

First  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight. 

Aged  Forty*seven  years  and  eight  days. 

X««r  the  vault,  beneath  is  interred  MAROABET  JOHNSON,  her  mother;  a  good  and  pious  woman. 

She  departed  this  lifb,  June  12th,  17W-aged  O  years. 

A  memorandum  book*  and  some  papers  left  by 
Amatt  show  the  speculative  character  of  his  mind; 
and  that  through  a  long  life,  he  never  recovered  the 
experimental  fever  he  caught  in  Castle  Green.  He  has 
recorded  some  thousands  of  experiments  in  porcelain- 
making,  and  849  trials  of  different  mixtures  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  him  whilst  at  Stoke.  As  long 
as  he  was  with  Mr.  Powell  as  kiln-man,  and  up  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  service,  this  fever  raged.  Series  after 
series  of  experiments  were  duly  noted  in  cipher  and 
numbered  —  to  what  end,  none  can  tell.  Save  an 
occasional  remark — "good"  or  "bad/* — no  results  are 
recorded.  A  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone 
would  have  appeared  reasonable  compared  with  the 
last  purposeless  labours  of  the  old  Bristol  china-potter. 

*  This  book  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  Specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology^  1871,  p.  167,  as  "a  note-book  containing  receipts 
employed  in  the  time  of  Cookwobthy."  This  is  an  error.  Except 
a  few  loose  memoranda,  it  is  a  record,  in  a  sort  of  rude  cipher,  of 
exi>eriment8  made  by  Amatt  at  Mr.  Powell's  works,  and  at  Stoke. 
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The  Book  of  Apprentices^  kept  at  the  Coandl  Hoiuie» 
Bristol,  records  those  taken  by  Ohampion,  betwe^i 
January,  1772,  and  July,  1777.  A  complete  list  m 
given  here,  which  will  be  found  to  correct  an  imptfrtant 
error  in  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  works.  In  the 
Memoir  of  Cookworthy,  by  his  grandson,  we  find: — 
"  Bone,  afterwards  famed  as  an  enameller,  was,  at  that 
time,  [1768]  taken  under  my  grandfather's  protectioi^ 
and  employed  in  the  manufactory.'' — (Page  48.)  Mr. 
Mabrtat  in  his  fine  work  on  pottery  and  porcelain, 
says, — page  387,  third  edition: — "the  distinguished 
enameller,  Bone,  [nofe^  period  1768-70]  who  introduced 
the  'exotic  birds,'  which  were  then  in  vogue  at  Sevres 
and  Worcester,  is  known  to  have  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  his  [Coqkworthy's]  works,  and  no  doubt  painted 
many  of  the  finer  specimens  of  the  ware.''  There  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  As  the  most 
inexperienced  eye  can  trace  the  hsokd  of  the  same 
artist  in  the  ^'exotic  birds"  of  the  Plymouth  work,  and 
those  on  Mr.  Fbt's  vases, — ^known  to  have  been  made 
at  Bristol, — they  could  not  have  been  from  Bone's 
pencil  If  they  were  indeed  painted  by  Bonb,  mudi 
of  the  porcelain  ynth  the  Plymouth  mark  was  made 
at  Bristol;  and  this  is  the  most  reasonable  solution 
of  the  diflBculty,  for  he  never  worked  at  PlymmUh. 

The  notices  of  Bone  quoted  are  erroneous;  he  was 
on  the  20th  January,  1772,  apprenticed  to  Richard 
Champion,  china  manufacturer,  and  Judith,  his  wife, 
for  seven  years;  and  therefore  after  the  works  at 
Plymouth  were  closed. 

Mr.  Redgrave  says  of  Henry  Bone: — "  He  was  bom 
at  Truro,  in  1755  [6th  February]  and  was  apprenticed  to 
a  china  manufacturer  at  Plymouth.  He  removed  with 
the  manufacturer  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  to  Bristol, 
and  on  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  in '1778,  [it 
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should  be  1779]  he  came  to  London,  and  found  employ- 
ment as  an  enameller  of  watches  and  trinkets ;  occasionally 
painting  a  miniature  in  water  colours.  He  painted  the 
'  Sleeping  Girl'  after  Rjeynolds,  and  then  a  portrait  of  his 
wife,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1780/' 
(Century  0/ Painters,  voL  i,p.  424.^ 

Mr.  C,  R  BoNB,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
says  that  his  grandfieither,  HsnbtBone,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  went  to  Plymouth  and  [iractised 
miniature  painting.     He  was  so  much  patronized  by 

the  oflScers  in  garrison 
^  'y      y  ther^  that  he  regretted 

T/Z-^-^V-/  />*<xCy  leaTing  the  locality.  His 
r(lY  /9      /        stay  was  not  a  long  one. 

/j?Vt^''^>/*t^  /jA^'ft^  it  was  in  the  year  178 1  he 
,^  V  /P^  exhibited  his  first  work 

^  at  the  Royal  Academy,  a 

"miniature  of  a  lady  in  enamel,"  Ko.  328  in  the  cata- 
logue.  This  was  the  portrait  of  his  wife  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Redgrayil  He  then  lived  at  No.  6,  Queen's 
Row,  New  Road,  Islington.  In  1789  he  sent  ''A  Muse 
and  Cupid  (Shenstone's  Anacreontic);"  catalogue  No. 
292,  doubtless  an  original  work;  but  it  was  not  until 
1794  that  he  exhibited  his  "Sleeping  Girl,"  numbered 
546  in  the  catalogue — ^where  it  is  not  stated  to  be 
"after  Reynolds."  In  1805  he  exhibited  another 
picture,  "  Girl  after  the  late  Sir  J.  Reynolds,*'  numbered 
426,  which  may  be  the  one  named  by  Mr.  Redgraye. 

Bone  was  a  successful  miniaturist  and  confined  his 
earlier  eflforts  to  portraiture.  Previous  to  his  election 
as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy,  in  1802,  he  had  only 
exhibited  four  subject  pictures;  the  two  already  named, 
"An  Angel  from  the  St.  Barbara  of  Raffaele,"  numbered 
953,  in  1797,  and  "Jupiter  and  lo,  after  Correggio," 
numbered  573,  in  1801.     He  was  appointed  "Enamel 
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painter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  '  in  1800,  anH  **to  the 
King*'  in  1809;  and  received  the  full  honours  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1811.  The  very  short  interval 
between  the  termination  of  Boke-s  apprenticeshij), 
and  liiB  becoming  an  established  miniaturist  in  enamel, 
in  an  evidence  of  the  artistic  talent  at  the  command 
of  RrcHAED  Champion;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
IjcRt  painting  executed  at  Castle  Green,  was  from 
JkiNE*^  pencil 


>>j 


ir  >y 


2g^: 


ma  WILLIAM  m>xp. 


He  may  be  said,  not  to  Iiave  revived,  but  leather  tu 
have  originated  the  art  of  eiuiinel  |)aintinf?  in  EnghuMl 
Previous  to  his  labours,  the  enamels  jn'oduced  were 
Hehiom  larger  than  a  half-erovviK  His  first  exhibited 
picture— the  portrait  of  liis  wife,  Elizabktu  \'andeK' 
MEiTLEN— a  descendant  of  Philip  Vakdehmkulen,  battle 
painter  to  William  II L — to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1779^wa8  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.     The 
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unusual  size  and  merit  of  thiti  work,  excited  eb  much 
surprise  as  it  commanded  admiration.  Hi»  long  pre* 
liminary  training  as  a  porcelain  enameller  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  success  in  the  production  of  enanielK, 
of  an  importance  that  had  never  been  dreamed  of  iti 
English  art.  Year  after  year  he  executed  work»  of 
increasing  dimensions.  His  picture  of  ''A  Muse  and 
Cupid/'  exhibited  in  1789,  was  five  and  a  quarter  inche.s 
by  four  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  largest  enamel  he 
ever  painted  was  eighteen  inches  by  Bij[teen  inches, 
after  the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  of  Titian,  then  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Ejnnaird,  now  in  the  Natiotml 
Gallery.  This  enamel  was  purchased  for  two  tliousand 
two  hundred  guineas  by  Mr.  G.  Bowles,  of  Wanstead, 
who  gave  a  cheque  for  the  amount  on  Fauntlkiioy'8 
Bank.  Mr.  Bonb  cashed  it  on  his  way  home,  and  the 
next  day  came  the  sad  disclosures  of  forgery  and  fraud ; 
and  the  firm  was  bankrupt^  The  great  achievement 
of  Bons's  artistic  life  was  the  execution  of  Ins  series 
of  historic  portraits  after  the  original  ]>ic tares  in  the 
royal  and  other  collections.  They  were  eighty-five  in 
number,  and  varied  in  size  from  thirteen  inches  by 
eight  inches,  to  five  inches  by  four  inches.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  imperishable  art  was  never  before  made. 
They  were  dispersed  by  sale  after  his  decease. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn,  of  Twickenham,  who  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  Bone's  enamels,  says,  that  he 
was  employed  to  make  copies  of  some  of  the  historical 
portraits  that  were  engraved  for  Lodge's  celebrated 
work;  amongst  the  rest,  Archbishop  Whitgift  and 
Algernon  Percy  ,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  after 
Vandyke.  Mr.  Bohn  has  two  of  Bone's  finest  pictures, 
**  Diana  and   Callisto,"   after   the    Bridgwater   Titian, 


*  Related  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George  Bone,  of  Blackheath, 
Henry  Bone's  grandson. 
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twelve  and  a  half  inches  by  eleven  and  a  half  inches 
high — an  exquisite  work  of  art;  and  Edward  VL,  after 
Holbein,  ten  and  a  half  inches  high  by  six  and  a  half 
inches — a  glowing  picture  of  great  beauty,  and  one  of 
the  finest  enamels  ever  painted. 

H.  Bone  died  of  paralysis,  on  the  17th  December, 
1834,  at  Clarence  Terrace,  Somers  Town,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year. 

The  following  apprentices  were  indentured  on  the 
dates  named,  to  Richard  Champion  and  Judith,  his 
wife,  for  seven  years,  viz: — 

1772.— Jany.  20. — Henry  Bone,  son  of  Henby  Bone,  of  Plymouth, 
cabinet-maker.* 
II  II  William  Stephens,  son  of  William  Stephens,  of 

Bristol. 
•I  11  John    Hayden,    son  of   John    Hayden,   late   of 

Plymouth,  cordwainer. 

M        Jany.  23. — Samuel  Daw,  son  of  Abraham  Daw,  late  of  Bristol. 

»i         Dec.    31. — Samuel  Andrews  Lloyd,  son  of  Edward  Lloyd, 

merchant,  to  Eichard  Champion,  merchant,  and 

Judith,  his  wife,  for  seven  years.     Paid  with 

the  apprentice  jC472  10s. 

[Mrs.  Champion's  nephew — and  was  probably  apprenticed 

in  the  quality  of  merchant  rather  than  to  the  china  works.] 

1773. — June  18. — Jacob  Allsop,  son  of  Uriah  Allsop,  late  of  Staple- 
ton,  coalminer — as  a  china-painter. 
[On  the  28th  November,  1776,  another  son,  Isaac,  was 
apprenticed  to  Jambs  Allsop,  as  a  potter.] 

II  1 1  Samuel  Banford,  son  of  Thos.  Banpord,  late  of 

Berkeley — as  a  china-painter. 
i»  M  John  Garland,  son  of  Richd.  Garland,  of  Bristol, 

labourer — as  a  china-painter. 
1775. — April    8. — William  Wright,  son  of  Wm.  Wright,  of  Wottoii- 

under-Edge — as  a  painter  of  china. 
M         Nov.   22. — John   Parrot,  son  of  John   Parrot,  of  Bristol, 

house-painter — as  a  burner  of  china. 

*  Mr.  Bone,  the  elder,  must  have  been  something  beyond  an 
ordinaiy  cabinet-maker,  as  the  pulpit  of  Truro  church,  said  to  be 
from  his  chisel  as  a  carver,  is  a  fine  work  of  the  period. 
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1775.^Deor.   5. — ^BxNJAxm  Lswi8|  son  of  JoHir  Lkwib,  of  IJandogqr, 

Co.  Monmo. — as  a  duna-painter, 
1776. — Jany.  29. — Sakvel  Betnok,  son  of  Johv  Beymcok,  lale  of 
Bristol,  joiner — as  a  ohina-painter. 
•1        Sept.  IO.-^Thoxas  Williaks,  son  of  Thos.  WnuAXS,  of 
Bristol,    labourer,    and   Jomr   Joons^    son   of 
Samuel  Johbs,  of  Bristol,  oazpenter,  (paid  wilih 
this  apprentice  £10,  the  gift  of  the  Herefixrddure 
Society  of  Bristol)  both  recorded  as  indentnzed 
to  BioHD.  CsAKPioir,  china  repairer,  (or  AroMv) 
and  JuHOf  his  wife. 
[Ckamfiov  alwa^  osllsd  hmt  Juxja.] 
tt        Oct.  24. — Samuel  Ffiaxtdeb  Paolab,  son  of  Thomas  'Pjoomm, 
of  Bristol,  mason — as  a  china-painteir. 
1777. — July  26. — John  Webb,  son  of  John  Webb,  of  Bristol,  cord- 
wainer — as  a  dhina-paanter. 
It  It  William  Webb,  son  of  Isaac  Webb,  of  Bristol, 

stoddng-maker — as  a  china-painter. 
II  f  •  Jameb  Sauedebs,  son  of  Jambs  Sauedebs,  of  Bristol, 

potter — as  a  china-painter.* 

"  The  parents  [or  friends]  to  find  apparel  and  washing" 
was  a  provisOy  in  every  indenture,  except  in  that  of 
John  Hatden;  we  have  therefore  negative  evidence, 
that  apparel  and  washing  formed  part  of  the  remu- 
neration he  was  to  receive  from  Champion  during  his 
apprenticeship. 

1776. — July  17. — Edwahd  Stephens,  son  of  William  Stephens,  to 
John  Brittany  china-maker,  and  Jane,  his  wife, 
for  Reven  years.  His  friends  to  find  apparel 
and  washing. 

Britain  was  foreman  of  Richard  Champion's  factory, 
and  it  was  a  custom  then,  and  possibly  it  may  be  still, 
to  allow  workmen  in  such  positions  to  take  apprentices. 
William  Stephens,  the  father  of  Willl/im  and  Edward, 
— both  apprentices  in  the  Bristol  china  works, — was 

*  In  July,  1778,  William  Lyne  was  also  apprenticed  to  Champioit — 
see  ante,  page  223 — but  the  fact  is  not  entered  in  the  City  records. 
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originally  resident  at  Plymouth;  whence  he  moved  to 
Bristol  in  August,  1771.  He  died  there  1796,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  Neither  of  the  brothers  Stephens 
followed  the  china-making  after  the  expiration  of  their 
apprenticeship.  Edward  became  a  plumber  and  had 
premises  in  Milk  Street,  Bristol;  and  William,  who  was 
educated  as  a  china-painter,  and  became  very  skilful, 
moved  in  1780  to  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester.  Of  his 
movements  or  occupation  till  1796,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge; but  in  that  year  he  was  in  business  at  Bridport, 
Dorset,  where  he  married  Miss  Amy  Mitford.  His 
sons  and  grandsons  still  reside  there,  and  carry  on 
business,  on  a  large  scale,  as  rope  and  canvas  manu- 
facturers. We  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing 
the  after-life  of  William  Stephens,  as  he  is  the  only 
one  of  Champion's  painters  whose  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  identified.  A  set  of  tea-china,  consisting 
of  tea-pot  and  stand,  six  cups  and  saucers,  six  coffee- 
cups,  cream  ewer,  two  basins,  and  a  plate,  were  painted 
by  him,  and  sent  to  his  brother  John  Stephens  as  a 
wedding  present.  They  are  well  ornamented  with 
detached  bouquets  of  flowers;  the  letters  "  J  A  S  "  for 
John  and  Ann  Stephens,  entwined  as  a  monogram. 
These  highly  prized  relics  were  bequeathed  to  the 
present  possessor,  with  the  proviso,  that  in  the  absence 
of  direct  heirs,  they  are  to  descend  to  another  of  the 
same  name  and  family.  Two  pieces  only  bear  any 
factory  mark,  and  that  the  usual  crossed  swords  of 
Dresden,  so  frequently  found  on  this  china.  There 
is  a  romantic  interest  attached  to  these  relics  that 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  Bow  punch-bowl,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  pride  with  which 
Thomas  Craft  speaks  of  his  work,  in  the  interesting 
record  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  has  very 
naturally  been  thought,  that  the  various  numbers 
found  on  the  Bristol  china,  indicated  the  painter.     A 
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grandson  of  Williah  SnaPHSsrs,  Mt.  Jobh  SnpBBn^ 
of  Ashfield,  Falmouth^  has  three  ci^ms,  one  of  whkA 
we  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  engrave  (fig.  10$.) 
It  is  marked  B  2  (fig.  107|)  and  being  und<mbtedlj 
painted  by  William  Stephens — one  of  the  BmUA 
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china-painters  is  thus  identified.  That  this  mark  wm 
used  by  him,  is  further  proved  by  a  comparison 
J}  Zof  the  style — ^which  cannot  be  mistaken — vnith 
■or.  that  of  some  other  examples,  bearing  a  similar 
mark,  in  Mr.  Edkins's  collection.  Mr.  Francis  Fry 
has  some  china  similarly  marked,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  painted  by  him. 
William  Stephens  was  born  in  1756  and  died  1836. 
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BRISTOL  TRUE  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 


Difficulties  of  Manufacture — Peculiarities  of 
Ware — Presumed  Causes  of  Failure. 

The  eventful  history  of  the  Bristol  porcelain  factory 
having  been  traced  from  the  eariiest  date  to  its  close, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of  the 
technical  difficulties  that  were  encountered  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  to  describe  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ware;  and  to  glance  at  the  probable  causes  which 
prevented  the  commercial  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  first — the  last — the  constant  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  Champion,  was  the  tendency  of  his  porcelain 
to  twist  or  bend  in  the  kiln,  owing  to  the  very  high 
temperature  necessary  to  give  perfect  vitrifaction  to 
the  materials.  In  burning  earthenware  of  a  dry  and 
absorbent  body,  the  ware  is  not  softened  by  the  heat 
like  transparent  porcelain ;  the  management  of  an 
earthenware  kiln  is  comparatively  easy.  During  the 
firing  of  a  porcelain  body,  it  is  softened  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  and  fluxing  power  of  the  petunse ;  the 
large  pieces  often  bent  by  their  own  weight,  and  the 
bottoms  drooped  in  the  kiln.      To  obviate  this  last 
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defect,  many  pieces  of  flat-ware^>lates  and  dkhcs — 
have  beneath  them,  in  the  centre,  a  rib  or  tru8»,  a 
little  shallower  than  the  outer  rim,  as  an  addtHotial 
support;  sometimes  in  a  circle,  and  in  oval  dishes  in  a 
waved  Ime  (fig.  108.)  It  was  no  diii?credit  to  Champios 
or  his  workmen,  that  they  were  unable  to  eurmount 
this  difficulty  without  such  an  eipedient^— it  was 
resorted  to  in  Chiuii.  The  quality  of  the  pctuof^ 
varied  with  every  sample,  and  it  was  the  uncertainty 
of  finding  the  proper  proportion  of  substancesy  which, 


being  chemically  so  variable  in  character  as  to  require 
different  degrees  of  heat,  that  caused  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  factory  at  Plymouth.  Even  in  China,  the 
very  home  and  birth-place  of  the  art  of  porcelain 
making,  the  same  difficulty  in  regulating  the  heat  of 
the  kilns  is  experienced.  We  are  informed  that: — 
**  the  manufacture  is  said  to  be  precarious  from  the  want 
of  some  precise  method  of  ascertaining  and  r^^lating 
the  heat  within  the  furnaces,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  whole  contents  are  baked  sometimes  into  one  solid 
mass."*     If,  after  ages  of  experience,  the  ingenuity 


Jiacartnei^s  Embasty  to  China^  wl.  11.^  p,  469. 
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of  the  Chinese  was  insufficient  to  obviate  a  mischance 
like  the  one  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  few 
English  workmen  should  have  been  baffled  by  the 
unmanageable  nature  of  the  furnaces. 

Another  defect,  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the 
Plymouth,  but  less  often  in  Bristol  porcelain, — the  rift 
or  fire-flaw — was  caused  by  inequality  of  contraction, 
where,  in  the  structure  of  a  vessel,  a  very  thick  and  a 
much  thinner  portion  of  the  piece  are  in  contact;  such 
as  the  handle  and  body  of  a  jug,  or  the  bottom  of 
a  piece  of  thrown  ware  and  the  thick  rim  on  which 
it  stands.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  defects 
made  Champion  more  anxious  to  accomplish  the 
manufacture  of  his  porcelain  with  one  firing,  as  done 
in  China;  apd  much  of  it  bears  very  strong  evidence 
of  its  having  been  made  by  that  method.  ^^ 

*  A  most  amusing  instance  of  blundering,  in  describing  the  burning 
of  porcelain,  will  be  found  in  the  Christmas  number  of  All  tJie  Year 
Roundy  for  1863.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  how  the  author,  in  describing 
a  common  process  in  the  arts,  and  making  it  incidental  in  a  sensational 
story,  flounders  at  every  step.  One  of  Mrs.  Lirriper's  lodgers — **  The 
third  floor" — tells  **how  he  knew  the  potteries."  The  details  are 
very  circumstantial  and  exquisitely  ridiculous.  In  order,  however, 
to  appreciate  them  fuUy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  all 
articles  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  after  having  been  dried,  when  in 
the  clay  state,  in  heated  rooms,  are  baked  into  what  is  called 
"biscuit,"  at  an  intense  heat.  Whilst  the  kiln  is  cold  it  is  ** charged" 
with  oval  vessels  like  foot-tubs,  of  coarse  material,  containing  the 
ware  to  be  fired.  These  vessels  are  called  **seggar8;"  the  bottom  of 
each  forming  the  lid  of  the  one  next  below,  to  which  it  is  luted  with 
clay,  to  keep  out  the  smoke.  TMien  the  kiln  is  full,  the  heat  has 
to  be  applied  with  great  caution  and  gradually  increased  until  the 
maximum  is  attained.  The  intervals  between  the  stacks  of  seggars 
form  the  flues  through  which  the  heat  ascends.  After  the  firing  is 
completed,  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  spontaneously.  The  author  of 
'*  The  third  floor*'  thus  describes  the  whole  process : — 

**  These  furnaces  are,  in  fact,  large  kilns  built  of  brick,  with  an 
oven  closed  in  by  an  iron  door  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  a  chimney 
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During  the  process  of  painting  or  enamelling,  after 
the  glazing  was  accomplished,  the  risk  though  not 
entirely  over,  wae  lessened.  The  erroneous  opinion 
that  all  enamel  painting  on  china  is  mtder  the  glaze^ 
is  so  universal,  that  the  refutation  of  it  will  be  perhaps 

going  up  through  the  roof.  Tim  pottery^  enclmed  in  ^eggars^  ittand^ 
round  iimde  an  gh^ms,  and  iiaj9  to  be  touned  /rotn  tinw  lo  tinue  viiint 

THE    FIILDfO    13    QOmo    ON-        To    TTTRS    TICE3E    SEGOAR8,   i4^   th^  fi4ui^    oW 

keep  tlte  firm  up,  was  my  work  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  toUin^ 
you,  Major. 

ii#  «  #  #  «  #  J  knew  J  by  experienedp  that  the  ovens  ha4 
been  overlteaUd^  and  that  no'ris  of  the  porcelain  mftgt  go  in  ol  i^ast  for 
the  ne^  two  fimirs.         **##******#•**• 

"And  with  this  I  trimmed  my  lantern  and  proceeded  to  test  th^ 
temperature  of  the  furnaces.  We  used  to  do  this,  I  should  tell  you* 
by  the  introduction  of  little  i^oughly- moulded  lumps  of  common  fire- 
clay. If  i/ie  fmai  is  (4)0  gref^^  they  crack;  if  too  liu/e,  tJiey  remain  damp 
ami  nioist ;  i/  just  rights  tlmy  becotne  firm  mid  »maoth  all  omr^  and  poM 
into  the  Itiscuit  stage^  Well !  I  took  my  three  little  lumps  of  clay,  put 
imv!  in  each  oven,  waited  while  I  counted  five  hundred,  and  then 
went  round  again  to  see  the  results.  The  first  two  were  in  eapitjd 
rKindition,  the  third  had  flown  into  a  dozen  pieces.  This  proved  that 
ike  mggars  might  at  once  go  into  ovmis  One  'imi  Two^  but  that  number 
Three  had  been  overheated,  and  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  coohug'  for 
an  hour  or  two  longer. 

**/  therefore  stocked  One  and  Two  with  nine  rows  of  seggars,  three 
deep  on  each  shelf;  left  the  rest  waiting  till  number  Three  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  trusted.     ************** 

**  I  turned  to  work,  *****  and  began  by  examining  the 
ovens.  The  temperature  of  all  was  much  higher  than  on  the  previous 
night,  the  heat  having  been  gradually  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
hours.  It  was  now  my  business  to  keep  the  heat  on  the  increase  for 
twelve  more;  after  which  it  would  be  allowed,  as  gradually,  to  subside, 
until  the  pottery  was  cool  enough  for  removal.  To  tubn  the  seooabs, 
and  add  fuel  to  the  two  first  fwmaces^  was  my  first  work." 

**The  third  floor  lodger"  further  observes,  "this  was  hot  work, 
however,  and  I  could  not  stand  it  very  long ;" — and  none  will  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  remark  To  turn  the  seggars  in  a  kiln,  heated  so  as 
to  bum  a  **  trial"  to  biscuit  whilst  a  man  ** counted  five  hundred," 
must  have  been  hot  ivork  indeed  ! ! ! 
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worth  the  space  it  will  occupy.*  Painting  in  enamel, 
on  china,  is  not  completed  by  a  single  process.  Brande 
in  his  Manual  of  Chemistry,  says: — "when  several 
colours  are  used,  they  often  require  various  temperatures 
for  their  perfection ;  in  which  case,  those  that  bear  the 
highest  temperature  are  first  applied,  and  subsequently 
those  which  are  brought  out  at  a  lower  temperature."  If 
an  ordinary  enamel  painting  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  heat  employed  to  vitrify  the  glaze,  many  of  the 
pigments  would  be  changed  to  the  protoxides  of  their 
metallic  bases,  and  be  utterly  ruined.  The  colours  that 
will  bear  the  temperature  of  the  glazing  kiln  without 
change  are  not  numerous.  They  are  all  oxides  of  the 
respective  bases — blue,  of  cobalt, — green,  of  chromium, 
— yellow,  of  antimony,  tin  and  lead,  &c., — and  are 
generally  used  as  ground  colours,  under  the  glaze,  for 
greater  brilliancy  of  effect.  A  fine  piece  has  to  be 
submitted  to  the  kiln  many  times,  and  each  time  with 
the  risk  of  spoiling  it  by  an  excess  of  temperature. 
Mr.  Edeins  has  a  pair  of  bread  and  butter  plates  of 
Champion's  porcelain  that  have  been  spoilt  by  over- 
firing  in  the  enamelling  kiln. 

Another  defect,  caused  by  what  was  technically 
called  "sparkling  of  the  seggars,"  is  commonly  to  be 
seen  on  Bristol  porcelain.  Owing  to  the  very  high 
temperature,  small  particles  were  sometimes  ejected 
from  the  body  of  the  seggar,  which,  adhering  to  the 
enclosed  ware,  have  been  mistaken  for  specks  of 
metallic  impurities.  Amatt  has  left  a  memorandum 
of  the  seggar  composition: — 


*  Mr.  Chaffeks  has  perpetuated  this  erroneous  opinion.  In  his 
Marks  and  Monograms^  1866,  p.  400,  he  says: — **The  painting  upon 
porcelain  is  executed  after  the  ware  has  been  baked,  and  whilst  in  a 
biscuit  state;  when  finished,  it  is  dipped  into  a  glaze  and  again  placed 
in  the  kiln,  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  harden  the  glaze." 
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'*  I  of  Ball  Clay. 
3  of  Kings  wood  Clay. 
2  of  Shordes.  (sic) 
I  of  Cornish  Greet,  (sic) 
I  of  Sawdust — 'these  articles  mixed  together  make 
the  saggar  Clay  at  the  Bristol  Works/* 

The  fiiilure  of  safeguards  or  scggars  was  not  an 
uncommon  accident  Mr,  Fry  has  an  intereHitiiig 
example  of  the  etfecta  of  such  a  mischance:  —  a  tine 
vase  blackened  and  ditacoloured  by  the  failure  of  a 
seggar  in  the  lant  operation — ^the  gilding.  It  bear« 
the  Plymouth  mark.  If  this  mark  wan  never  us*ed 
out  of  that  locality,  it  is  somewhat  difticult  to  imagine 
that  such  a  piece  as  this  could  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  carriage  to  Bristol;  for  however  interesting 
it  may  be  now-  from  a  scientific  point  of  view — it  was 
then,  after  the  accident,  utterly  valueless. 

The  great  price  of  coal  has  been  assigned  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Plymouth  works  were  a  commercial 
failure.  "*Coal,  which  was  abundant  in  Staffordshire^  and 
in  other  localities,  was  entirely  wanting  at  Plymouth*  and 
the  firing  had  to  be  done  with  wood/'"'  Cookwokthy  as 
well  as  Champion  always  fired  with  wood.  CooKwiHiTHV 
after  describing  his  kiln,  says: — *  wood  is  the  only  fuel 
used  in  it,"+  Coal  was  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Bristol; 
but  the  fticsimile  of  Champion's  enamelling  kiln  exhibits 
tlie  fact,  in  his  own  handwriting,  (p*  18) — that  his  Cuel 
was  wood,  liefuse  timber— rout  stumps  hihI  U»p  nf 
beech,  oak,  ash  and  elm — was  procured  in  the  neij^^li- 
hourhood  of  Marlborough,  whence  it  was  fetched  h\ 
wagon.  Hkvlyn  and  Frvk's  patent,  (1744)  fur  niakiug 
earthenware  of  the  Chirokee  unaker  or  chitia  clay, 
specifies,  in  two  places,  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel 


*  AH  Jotirtial^  18G3,  p,  17*1,         f  lutroduetion,  ant^,  p.  xjd. 
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Previous  to  1752-3  delft  and  earthenware  were 
burned  with  wood;  and  the  first  success  in  firing  with 
coal  was  in  Dublin,  where  Henry  Delamain,  having 
purchased  Stringfellow's  delft  pottery  works,  built 
new  kilns  for  the  use  of  coal  in  firing.  On  petition 
to  the  Irish  Parliament,  Delamain  was  rewarded  with 
£1000  for  his  discovery,  and  the  Dublin  Society  made 
him  a  further  grant  of  £1100.  He  had  less  success 
with  the  Ekiglish  House  of  Commons.  Some  very 
interesting  letters  from  Delamain,  and  the  proceedings 
in  the  Irish  and  English  Parliaments,  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 


io». 


One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Bristol 
porcelain — which  also  marks  the  Plymouth  ware,  but 
in  a  greater  degree — is  the  series  of  spiral  ridges,  often 
to  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  thrown  ware  when 
held  in  reflected  light.  The  difficulty  of  preserving  a 
uniform  density,  in  the  clay  of  any  vessel  raised  on 
the  wheel  by  spiral  action,  must  be  obvious.  The 
hands  of  the  workmen  are  dipped  in  water,  from  time 
to  time,  whilst  raising  a  vessel  on  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  thus  certain  portions  of  thrown  ware  acquire  an 
unequal  hygrometric  condition.  In  the  subsequent 
process  of  drying  and  firing,  those  parts  that  have 
imbibed  the  most  moisture,  shrink  in  proportion,  more 
than  the  denser  parts.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
moister  layers  of  the  clay  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  throwing, — or  spiral, — the  whole  vessel,  witliout 
any  change  of  form,  has  a  spiral  action  imparted  to 
its  molecules  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  given  to 
them  on  the  wheel.  It  shrinks  spirally  and  laterally 
2w 
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at  the  same  time.  la  hakidled  ware,  this  renders  it 
neoeflsary  to  place  the  top  of  the  handle  in  ad\iinee 
of  the  bottom,  (in  the  direction  of  the  throwing)  and 
out  of  the  perpendicular ;  which  it  recovers  in  the 
kiln.  T!he  degree  of  allowance  for  this  spiral  retreat 
of  the  molecides^  is  one  oi  the  experiences  of  the 
fiddlled  workman  in  making  hard-pa^te  china.  How- 
ever carefully  the  thrown  ware  was  dried  before 
facing  Bmoothed  and  polished  in  the  lathe;  the  balance 
of  its  density  was  never  perfectly  restored  until  it 
became  vitrified;  and*  in  this  proecBs  the  shrinkage 
in  the  kiln  reproduced  the  spiral  ridgee,  more  or  iQm, 
in  proportion  to  the  original  inequality  of  denBity  the 
clay  acquired  in  throwing. 

The  very  pecuUior  character  of  the  glaze  of  Bristol 
porcelain^  demands  especial  attention,  by  reason  of 
the  evidence  it  giveSi  that  much  of  the  ware  wan 
nutnilflu^ured  by  the  same  method  as  that  employed 
by  tl^  Chinese.  CkX)SWOBTtiY  has  mo^t  particularly 
referred  to  the  Chinese  method,  and  described  the 
peculiarities  which  mark  the  Plymouth  and  Brintui, 
porcelain  ^aze,  with  great  minuteness.  He  says:* — 
**  large  vessels  may  be  dipped  raw,  as  the  Chinese  are 
said  to  do  it  But  the  proper  thickness  of  the  glaze  is 
not  so  easily  distinguished  this  way,  as  when  the  ware 
is  biscuited,  for,  the  raw  body  being  of  the  same  colour 
and  consistence  with  the  glaze,  when  the  latter  is  dry, 
'tis  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  limits  of  either,  a 
thing  very  easy  to  be  done  when  the  body  is  hardened 
by  biscuiting."  This  description  gives  the  key  to 
Champion's  mode  of  manufacture.  Much  of  the  ware 
was  dipped  raw,  and  the  thickness  of  the  glaze  cannot 
be  distinguished  as  it  can  be  with  most  other  hard 
porcelains.     It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the 

*  See  Introduction,  ante,  p.  xx. 
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Bristol  porcelain  glaze  does  not  appear  to  cover  a 
biscuit -body,  but  to  form  a  part  of  it;  and  this  is 
exactly  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  its  being 
made  at  one  firing.  The  surface  of  fine  pieces, 
examined  with  a  lens,  exhibits  the  peculiar  texture, 
called  by  potters, — "pin-holed."  It  is  usual  to  "frit" 
glazes  before  use — or  to  burn  the  materials  into 
glass,  which  is  levigated  and  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  cream.  Champion  used  his  materials 
without  this  previous  preparation,  and  the  effect  was, 
that  during  the  process  of  vitrifaction,  the  bursting 
of  bubbles  of  carbonic  gas,  left  a  series  of  minute 
depressions  in  the  glaze;  and  it  is  to  this  chemical 
condition,  that  Bristol  porcelain  owes  that  exquisitely 
rich  and  creamy  surface,  which  so  clearly  distinguishes 


NOTE. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore,  of  Salisbury,  has  kindly  contributed  the 
following  Notes  ox  Cottage  China  of  old  Bristol  make,  from,  the 
study  of  specimens  in  his  own  collection.  The  pieces  were  chiefly 
obtained  from  cottages  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

"The  paste  of  the  common  Bristol  cups  and  saucers  and  sugar- 
basins  found  in  cottages,  is  thin,  very  translucent,  and  presents  a 
yellowish  tint  when  held  up  to  a  candle,  not  greenish  like  the 
Worcester  paste.  It  is  very  hard  under  the  file.  It  is  often  some- 
what warped  in  the  baking.  Most  specimens  show  the  spiral  lines  or 
striae  made  in  turning  the  paste  on  the  wheel,  and  familiar  to  all 
collectors  of  Bristol  porcelain.  The  glaze  is  good,  evenly  distributed. 
and  without  bubbles. 

**  The  decoration  is  generally  very  effective,  although  the  colours 
employed  are  few ;  chiefly  red,  green,  lilac  or  grey  and  pale  blue.  I 
have  never  seen  any  trace  of  g^ding  on  these  specimens.  The  style 
of  ornamentation  is  also  peculiar.  The  white  colour  of  the  paste  in 
the  cups  and  saucers  is  relieved  by  scattered  flowers  or  small  groups 
of  flowers  at  irregular  distances,  the  rose  predominating,  and,  in  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle.  To 
these  flowers  is  generally  added  a  border  of  ribbons  in  festoons,  often 
fastened  in  bows  at  regular  intervals  round  the  cup,  or  having  small 
bunches  of  flowers  hanging  from  them  perpendicularly  at  these  points : 
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it  from  the  glassy  poverty  of  softer  glazes.  This 
description  will  not  apply  to  some  of  the  figures  made 
by  Champion.  The  rustic  series  of  the  "Seasons/'  in 
the  collection  of  Mn  Edktns,  is  covered  with  a  thick, 
opaque  glaze,  which  could  not  be  produced  on  any 
but  a  biscuited  body*  4iB 

Professor  Chfbch  thus  describes  the  ctiaraefenstic 
peculiarities  of  an  example  of  Bristol  porcelain: — 

**PasU — colour,  milk-white.  /Vrt^/i^r^— sub-conchoidal, 
slightly  flaky — lustre  of  fractured  surface,  something 
between  greasy  and  vitreous;  under  the  microscope, 
somewhat  hackly;  apparently  compact  and  homogeneous. 
6^^^^— thin,  slightly  bubbled,  and  having  the  hardness 
of  fused  felspar  —  about  6  on  the  mineralogical  scale. 
Hardness  of  pmte — extraordinarily  high — is  just  that  of 
quartz— 7  on  the  mineralogical  scale.      Specific  gramiy 


the  whole  treatment  haying  a  verj  pleasing  and  grace^l  eHeot.  The 
border  round  the  eaucer  Is  repeated  round  the  iftside  of  the  eup  but 
not  on  the  outside.  The  tea-cups  hare  no  handles,  and  I  hare  neiver 
seen  a  coffee-cup. 

''I  have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  this  sort  marked^  and  then  only 
with  a  simple  cross  +  in  dirty  blue,  of  the  usual  size  and  character 
of  the  Bristol  mark.  Many  examples  have  numbers  rather  large  and 
roughly  painted  on  the  bottoms.  I  possess  some  with  14  and  10, 
but  I  have  seen  other  numbers. 

**  The  painting  on  all  these  pieces  is  done,  I  should  add,  without 
much  care  or  finish,  the  colours  being  roughly  laid  on  with  a  coarse 
brush.— /S^aZw6wry,  Sept.  5,  1871." 

The  author  has  some  characteristic  examples  of  this  peculiar  manu- 
facture of  the  Bristol  works,  all  bearing  undoubted  indications  of 
having  been  fired  and  glazed  simultaneously  in  one  process. 

Mr.  Edkins,  also,  amongst  other  examples  of  this  ware,  has  some 
moulded  cups  and  saucers — pine-cone  pattern;  and  a  portion  of  a 
tea-service  decorated  with  Chinese  figures,  coloured  in  enamel,  on  an 
engraved  outline  printed  over  the  glaze. 
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of  the  fragment  examined,  including  a  small  amount  of 
gilding  and  a  thin  layer  of  glaze,  as  well  as  90  or  more 
per  cent,  of  the  paste  itself=2'37. 

"  The  cause  of  the  hardness  and  other  fine  qualities  of 
Champion's  porcelain  is  explained  when  we  turn  to  its 
analysis.  It  is  to  the  very  high  proportion  of  silica 
present  in  it  that  its  density,  hardness,  and  durability  are 
chiefly  due.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  silica  present 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  paste  will  require  and 
will  bear  in  the  kiln ;  and  the  more  compact  the  resulting 
porcelain.  A  broken  handle  of  a  tea-cup,  authenticated  as 
Champion  s  manufacture,  gave,  after  the  removal  of  the 
glaze,  the  following  results  as  the  mean  of  two  careful 
analyses : — 

Silica 62'92 

Alumina 33'i6 

Lime   .                 128 

Alkalies 264 

lOO'OO 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  alkalies  and  lime  of  the  Bristol 
porcelain  do  not  together  amount  to  4  per  cent.  This  is  a 
remarkably  small  amount  of  fluxing  or  fusible  ingredients. 
The  average  amount  of  alkaline  oxides  in  fine  oriental 
porcelain  appears  to  be  6  per  cent,  —  in  Dresden,  6 '3 
per  cent., — and  in  Sevres,  7  per  cent.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  few,  if  any,  hard  porcelains  have  ever  been 
made  with  so  little  alkaline  matter  as  this  porcelain  of 
Bristol.  And  when  we  come  to  soft  English  porcelains 
we  often  find  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  alkaline  matters, 
bone  earth,  and  fluxing  salts,  and  only  40  per  cent,  of 
silica  and  25  of  alumina." 

Scientifically  successful,  the  Bristol  porcelain  works, 
better  suited  to  a  time  of  great  commercial  prosperity, 
than  to  a  period  of  unusual  national  depression,  were 
probably  never  commercially  remunerative.    The  whole 
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period  during  which  they  existed,  wm  an  unfortunate 
one  for  a  manu&cture,  which,  however  excellent,  wtus 
mwe  expensive  than  that  in  common  use.  The  political 
agitation  of  the  time^  and  the  long  struggle  for  dominion 
with  the  American  colonists,  which  culminated  in  a 
rainously  expenaiye  war,  had  a  fatal  effect  on  tmde 
and  commerce.  When  Champion  first  commenced 
making  porcelain  he  had  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
business  as  an  American  merchant,  and  he  hoped 
to  have  pushed  the  sale  of  the  products  of  his  new 
undertaking,  across  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  at  home. 
He  was  disappointed  in  both  expectations.  The 
increased  taxation  of  the  country  rendered  a  decreased 
private  expenditure  unavoidable,  and  houseliolders 
became  econonusts  by  necessity  rather  than  by  choice. 
National,  as  well  as  domestic  poverty,  was  in  every  way 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  home  manufactures- 
When  the  American  colonists  first  resolved  not  to 
import  the  manufactures  of  Oreat  Britain,  trade  was 
depressed  in  proportion  as  the  exports  declined;  but 
when  the  American  markets  were  closed  altogether^ 
by  an  unnatural  and  expensive  war,  the  ruin  of  many 
commercial  industries,  besides  the  Bristol  porcelain 
works,  was  accomplished. 

Pauperism  is  always  of  commercial  disaster  the 
painful  sequence.  The  records  of  the  Bristol  Corpo- 
ration of  the  poor,  show  us  how  that  locality  suffered: 
"The  Poor-rates  of  Bristol  up  to  the  year  1713,  were 
under  j^25oo  per  annum;  and  from  that  period  to  the 
year  1757  they  did  not  exceed  ;^450o;  for  1757  to  1768 
they  were  ;^8ooo  per  annum ;  from  1 768  to  1 78 1  they  were 
;^ 1 1,500  per  annum."  Bristol  was,  during  the  period 
these  works  were  extant,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  English  cities,  and  not  an  unsuitable  locality  for 
such  a  manufactory.  In  1776,  London  contained 
651,580  inhabitants;  Bristol,  35,440;  Liverpool,  34,407; 
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Birmingham,  30,804;  Leeds,  16,380;  and  Shrewsbury, 
8141.  In  the  same  year  Bristol,  including  Clifton  and 
Bedminster,  contained  6570  inhabited  houses;  but  348 
without  tenants  by  no  means  indicated  a  prosperous 
population.  These  circumstances  are  quoted  in  proof 
that  national  want  of  prosperity  must  always  be  followed 
by  individual  disaster,  and  that  the  Bristol  porcelain 
works  were  only  affected  in  common  with  many  other 
similar  undertakings.  There  were,  however,  other  and 
tangible  reasons  why  Champion's  hard-paste  porcelain 
did  not  supersede  that  in  general  use;  the  principal 
one  was — it  was  too  expensive.  The  excellence  of  the 
ware  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  that  it  has 
taken  nearly  a  century  to  educate  the  public  before 
it  has  been  brought  to  comprehend  its  beauty,  or 
believe  in  its  superiority.  The  domestic  economists 
of  his  day  preferred  purchasing  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  shillings,  a  tea-set  gaudily  coloured  and  gilt, 
without  any  thought  about  its  durability,  rather  than 
expend  a  trifle  more  upon  one  comparatively  inde- 
structible,— not  to  be  broken  by  hot  water — stained  by 
the  tea — nor  scratched  by  the  spoons.  Had  Champion, 
in  the  first  instance,  made  the  common  blue  and  white 
porcelain  his  chief  care,  it  is  probable  that  before 
the  purchase  of  the  Plymouth  patent,  the  excellence 
and  well-wearing  qualities  of  it  might  have  become 
established  in  public  estimation.  Wedgwood  obtained 
his  high  position  by  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
domestic  use,  of  good  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices ; 
and  that  position  once  secured,  he  had  leisure  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  taste  in  Art.  It  was  much  too  early 
in  time  to  undertake  the  ta^k  of  teaching  the  public 
practical  economy — that  articles  for  domestic  use  of 
low  price  were  by  no  means  the  cheapest — and  when 
the  mistake  became  patent,  it  was  too  late  to  retread 
the  path  of  the  past. 
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But  there  was  another  influence  at  work,  still  more 
powerfU,  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  proBperitv 
of  any  untlertaking  by  Richard  Champion,  Party  spirit 
was  dominant;  and  political  rancour  was  more  bitter 
in  those  days,  than  ever  was  religious  hatred  in  earlier 
ones^  and  the  perBccutions  of  opposing  partisans  as 
virulent  Champion  was  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
school  of  politicians  then  most  unpopular.  He  was  an 
unflinching  and  uncompromising  whig;  and  not  being 
pliant  enough  to  make  his  political  views  serve  his 
commercial  interests,  he  suftered  the  penalty  that  a 
want  of  popular  political  sympathy  entailed.  Fortu- 
nately, very  fortunately  for  Wedgwood,  his  politics  were 
in  conformity  with  those  held  by  the  court;  and  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  That  i>atronage 
was  invaluable ;  it  made  him  and  his  manufacture 
fashionable.  Unfortunately  for  Champion,  although  he 
had  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  had  received 
a  promise  of  her  protection,  he  held  opinions,  on 
Ameridltn  affairs,  opposed  to  the  politics  of  the  King; 
and  was  bold  and  honest  enough  to  give  them  a 
loud  expression,  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations-  A 
natural  and  probably  not  unexpected  result  followed. 
No  royal  patronage  lifted  the  Bristol  porcelain  works 
above  the  dead  level  of  an  ordinary  trade  enterprise. 


The  prominent  part  taken  by  Champion  on  the 
unpopular  political  side  was  unlikely  to  serve  his 
interests  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  manufacturer,  with 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his  opinions.  Twice  only, 
during  the  period  of  his  career  in  Bristol,  is  his  name 
to  be  found  in  the  local  newspapers  that  have  fallen 
under  notice — the  two  Bristol  journals  published  by 
the  Farleys.  The  first  instance  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  meeting  on  American  affairs,  on  Monday,  the  25th 
September,  1775;  a  time  when  every  effort  was  made 
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by  the  whigs,  to  induce  the  government  of  the  day, 
to  assume  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the 
American  colonies. 

The  designations  and  addresses  of  the  persons  who 
attended  the  meeting  named  in  the  newspaper  report, 
are  added  from  "Sketchley's  Directory." 

"  Messrs.  Samuel  Brailsford,  [Carolina  Merchant,  30, 
College  Green,]  John  Fisher  Weare,  [Merchant,  21, 
Queen  Square,]  and  Richard  Champion,  [17,  Castle 
Green,]  applied  to  the  Mayor  [Thomas  Farr,  Merchant, 

32,  Princes  Street,]  for  the  Hall 
^/i/77^-^^  o^  Wednesday,  that  the  American 
Merchants,  besides  the  wellwishers 
to  American  Commerce,  might  meet  to  consider  of  a 
Petition  to  his  Majesty.  They  met  accordingly  on  that 
day,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty.  Mr.  Hayes,  [American 
Merchant,  5,  St.  James's  Square,]  a  gentleman  lately 
settled  here  from  New  York,  was  called  to  the  Chair; 
a  petition  was  produced  and  read.  A  proposal  being 
made  for  the  Chairman  to  sign  it  for  the  whole,  he  very 
prudently  declined;  it  was  then  signed  by  those  present, 
and  it  is  now  industriously  carried  about,  and  every 
influence  exerted  to  obtain  names  to  it.  Though  it  was 
generally  understood  that  this  petition  was  merely^  in 
opposition  to  the  address,  yet  not  the  least  obstacle  was 
made  to  it  by  any  of  the  independent  Merchants  and 
Citizens.*' 

When  an  actual  state  of  war  witli  the  American 
colonies  had  brought  misery  to  its  victims,  Champion, 
with  many  others,  bidding  defiance  to  popular  opinion, 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferers. 

*  This  word  **  merely"  is  probably  a  misprint  fV^r  rexUly. 

-A 
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**  Bush  Tavern,  Corn  Street, 

'^  January,  6th,  1778. 
"At  a  meeting  hdd  diis  day  in  Consequence  of  Public 
Advertisement  Mr.  Joseph  Harford  in  the  Chair.  The 
distressed  situation  of  American  Prisoners  was  reported, 
from  the  most  authentic  Information,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  open  a  subscription  for  their  immediate  Relief 

"  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  work  the  benevolent  plan. 

''Mr*  Joseph  HarforDi  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  [Iron  Merchant, 

12,  St  James'  Bartoti.]* 
'^  Samuel  Peach,  Esq. 
•  "Dr.  jNa  Wrioht,  [M.D.,  17,  Orchard  Street] 
"Samuel  Brailsford,  Esq.,  [Carolina  Merchant,  29,  College  Green*] 
''  Mr.  Richard  Perkins.* 

"jNa  Noble,  Esq.,  [Newfoundland  Merchant,  31,  Queen  Square,] 
"  Mr.  Jas.  Morgan,  Junr,,  [Druggist,  34,  Com  Street] 
"Mr.  Thos.  Mullbtt,  [Papet  Maker,  18,  Bristol  Back.] 
-"  Mr.  Joseph  Walikx 

"Mr.  FRANas  Bull,  [Clothier,  10,  Redcross  Street] 
i^  Mr.  Richard  Champion,  [17,  Castle  Greei).] 
"Mr.  Samuel  Thomas,  [Skinner,  6,  St  James's  Church  Yard.] 
"  Mr.  Paul  Farr. 

"  The  public  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  basis  of 
this  Association  is  Humanity." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  subscriptions,  in  the  whole 
amounting  to  £362  15s.  6d.,  in  which  the  name  of 
Richard  Champion  appears  for  £5  5s.  and  his  friend 
Joseph  Smith  for  £3  3s. 

How  far  circumstances  justify  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  on  what  was  the  popular  or  unpopular  side  in 
politics  at  Bristol,  in  1778,  will  be  exemplified  by  the 
different  result  of  a  meeting,  which  was  held  only  a 
few  days  after,  in  support  of  the  war  against  America. 


Addresses  added  from  "  Sketchley's  Directory." 
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Bristol  was  eminently  anti- American  in  spirit,  and  its 
richly  endowed  citizens  spared  not  their  purses  in 
promoting  the  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  supreme 
government  over  the  rebellious  colonists: — 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Citizens  generally,  which  was 
held  on  the  19th  January,  1778,  the  Mayor  John  Dukbin, 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  when  ;^  19,993  5  o  was  subscribed  'to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government^ — Felix  Farley  s 
Bristol  yournaL 


^4^^ 
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CHAPTER-  XIII. 


DELFT    AND    EARTHENWARE. 

1284-1697-1870. 


Six  hundred  years  ago  the  art  of  potting  was  practised 
in  Bristol,  but  in  what  form  is  beyond  our  speculation. 
The  record,  though  authentic,  is  too  terse  to  give  more 
than  the  bare  fact,  and  the  imagination  must  be  fertile 
indeed  that  can  supply  the  details.  The  Governor  •of 
Bristol  Cattle,  under  Edward  I.,  in  his  accounts,  pre- 
sented in  the  Pipe  Roll  for  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
reign  (1284)  has  an  item — ''pro  terra  fodienda  ad  vasa 
fictilia  facienda'' ^—\^\i\^  shows  that  this  claim  for 
high  antiquity  is  well  founded.  The  manufacture 
was  doubtless  rude  enough,  but  we  search  in  vain  for 
any  account  of  the  works;  for  however  honourable, 
anciently,  was  the  pursuit  of  an  art  frequently  alluded 
to  in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  it  has 
demanded  a  history. 

Many  manufactures  have  originated  in  the  existence 
of  local  facilities  for  procuring  the  requisite  materials ; 
and  the  Bristol  or  Dundry  clay  was  once  so  highly 
esteemed,  as  a  body  for  delft-ware,  that  it  once  formed 
a  staple  article  of  export  to  Holland,  for  use  in  the 
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potteries  there."'  Tlie  establishment  of  similar  works, 
therefore,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  clay  betK 
was  simply  natural. 

That  at  nome  period,  now  far  distant,  very  extensive 
potteries  were  worked,  along  the  whole  bank  of  the 
river,  from  Bristol  Bridge  to  Redcliffe  Pit,  there  is  no 
doubt.  From  time  to  time,  shard  heaps  have  been 
turned  up.  at  various  points ;  and  only  four  year^ 
wince,  the  last  link  connecting  such  heaps  of  debris 


*  MiflB  Metbtabp  in  the  Life  of  Wedgwood,  val  I.,  p.  1 10,  quotot 
trom  the  Calendar  of  State  Papere,  Bomestic  Series,  1625  and  162tj, 

page  71,  that: — ^'  clay  was  exported  from  Yamiouth,  as  the  officers  t«f 
the  ChistomB  of  Great  Yarmouth,  io  IG26,  requested  to  be  informed 
Uy  8ir  Joitx  SrcKLiJfo,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  if  a  *  late  onlvT 
of  the  Coimeil  for  the  restraining  the  exportation  a  of  potters'  and  other 
earths,  included  potters*  earth?'"  and  irom  litoomfiMs  Hktar^  (»/ 
Norfolk^  that:^'*  clay  waft  dug  from  a  place  between  Crin«^leford  and 
Earlham,  near  Norwich,  and  thence  exported  to  Holland  for  die 
potters*  use/' 
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with  the  known  site  of  Richard  Frank's  delft  pottery, 
WEH  discovered,  in  excavating  behind  the  preniinesj, 
commonly  know^n  as  "Canynge's  Hotise/'  in  Hedcliffe 
titreet,  occupied  by  Mr.  Jefferies,  bookaeller  The 
ilagments  are  of  delft  biscuit;  and  of  finished  blue  and 
white,  having  an  excellent  and  well  preserved  glaze. 
They  consist  of  gallipots,  and  pots  for  ointment  or 
pomatum;  jars,  jugs,  large  handles  in  great  quantity; 


•v^^-^ 


-t^^ 


and  fragments  of  tazza-slmpad  vessels^  intended,  no  ^ 
doubt,  for  displaying  pastry  in  confectioners'  windows. 


NOTE. 

Profoftsor  ditmrn  has  examined  tlie  glajee  of  these  grotesque  frrig- 
meiiU  (%.  112  and  fig.  1130  Ht^  ri^pfirt&  it  to  contain  lead  witli 
irtii*t*s  of  iron ;  and  of  copper  in  the  g reenter  parts.  The  glaze  of  twimi' 
fragments  of  large  voeseU  of  evident  meditOYtd  datt*,  found  on  tlie  ftiti* 
t»f  the  C'artinilite  Priory  at  Bristol,  m  found  to  contain  much  lead,  with 
dlica^  fKida  aud  iron. 
2Y 
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It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  symptom  of 
'* craze"  in  any  of  the  glazed  fragments;  so  excellent 
is  the  manufacture,*  The  deposit  was  at  about  twelve 
feet  below  the  present  level. 

To  the  ordinary  observer,  the  refuse  of  an  extinct 
pottery  is  only  so  much  rubbish;  but  to  the  student 
of  ceramic  history,  such  fragments  are  true  art-fossils, 
teaching  the  progressive  improvement,  or  the  gradual 
decline  in  skill,  of  potters  who  Uved  beyond  that 
mysterious  time  when    History  first   began   to   raise 


M 


Ci 


A 


114. 


DELFT  PLATE   PAINTED  BY  laCHASL  EDKIN8.  IN  THS  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


structures  on  foundations  laid  by  Tradition.  So  little 
importance,  however,  had  been  attached  to  these 
ancient  works,  that  even  Tradition  has  never  whispered 
the  secret  of  their  former  existence;  indeed,  previous 
to  the  year  1859,  Bristol  delft- ware  was  unknown  to 


*  When  a  piece  of  earthenware  which  has  been  insufficiently  burned 
or  biscuited  is  exposed  for  a  lengthened  period  in  a  moist  situation, 
the  body  expands  and  cracks  the  glaze  into  a  minute  pattern.  It  is 
then  technically  said  to  be  **  crazed." 
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collectors^  and  the  manufacture  of  it  a  forgotten  fact. 

In  that  year,  the  author  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Edkins,  which  fortunately  led  to  the  partial 
revival  of  its  history.     He  stated  that  his 

M^Jtj  grandfather  had  been  a  delft- ware  painter 
yXj  in  his  youth,  and  had  worked  at  the  manu- 
\^f\0  f^^*^^y  of  RiCHD.  Frank,  on  RedcliflTe  Back; 
/  ^^  and,  in  proof,  exhibited  half-a-dozen  dinner 
"tricHABL  AND  platcs  beariug  the  initials  of  the  painter  and 
Brmr  kdkuns."  j^j^  wife— Michael  and  Betty  Edkins,  with 
the  date  1760  (fig.  115.)  The  one  engraved  (fig.  114) 
was  kindly  presented  to  the  author.  In  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  is  another,  also  given  by  Mr.  Edkins. 
These  plates  were  painted  by  Michael  Edkins  as  a 
labour  of  love,  just  previous  to  his  leaving  the  works. 

The  exact  period  at  which  this  particular  pottery 
was  first  established,  is  unknown;  but  it  had  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  and  Thomas  Frank,  "gallipot 
/^  y^  P  maker,"  whose  marriage 

^fiO^VHni    iO/ Ittl^  is  recorded  in  1697,  was 
jjtt/  ijuxj    ^  -)  Richard  Frank's  father. 

This  is  the  earliest  trace  of  a  master  potter's  name 


NOTE. 

Professor  Chubch  has  critically  examined  a  small  gallipot  of  delft- 
ware  found  near  the  site  of  Fbank's  pottery  : — A  buff  coloured  body 
nearly  completely  covered  with  a  stanniferous  enamel.  The  body  is  * 
harder,  denser,  and  a  trifle  redder  and  darker  in  tint  than  the  body 
of  similar  Dutch  wares.  The  body,  as  exposed  at  the  upper  edge  of 
this  pot,  has  nearly  the  hardness  of  fluor  spar,  or  4  on  the  mineral- 
ogical  scale ;  while  the  body  of  the  Dutch  specimens  with  which  it 
is  compared,  is  less  than  3 — the  hardness  of  calc  spar.  The  glaze,  or 
rather  the  enamel  of  this  piece,  is  of  a  distinctly  greenish  blue  tint, 
very  uniform  in  texture  and  colour;  and  a  trifle  more  opaque  than  the 
enamel  of  the  Dutch  examples,  which  are  distinctly  inferior  in  quality. 
The  surface  of  the  enamel  is  slightly  iridescent  from  commencing 
decomposition,  owing  to  long  contact  with  the  soil. 
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that  baa  been  diflcovered  in  connection  with  the  art 
in  BriHtol;^  and  the  date  proves  that  the  Bristol  pottery 
has,  with  only  one  change  in  locality,  an  antiquity  of, 
at  least,  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  years. 

The  Redcliffe  works  continued  to  turn  out  the  old- 
fashioned  Dutch- like  ware^  until  the  improvements  in 
earthenware  and  the  discovery  of  printing,  drove  it  out 
of  the  field  of  competition.     We  give  an  extract  from 


Tt;./s!:^rr._-' 
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MICHAEL  EDKCfS,  AFTKB  A  PICTUttE  IX  OIL,  IK  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
MB.  WILLIAM  KDKINa 


an  interesting  MS.,  dictated  by  Willum  Edkins,  (son 
of  Michael  Edkins,  the  enameller  and  delft-painter,) 
to  William  Edkins,  jun.,  about  the  year  1840 : — 

"  My  father  (Michael  Edkins,)  was  apprenticed  in  a 
manufactory  in  Birmingham;  his  master  died  before  his 


*  In  the  contested  elections  of  1734  and  1739,  Thomas  Frakk  and 
Richard  Frank,  **  gallipot  makers,"  voted  in  the  parish  of  **  St.  Maiy 
Redclifl." — PoU  hooka  puhlished  by  Felix  Farl&jf;  and  sold  by  Uim  at 
S/iakespeare's  Heady  at  tlte  Upper-End  of  Ccuile  Green, 
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apprenticeship  expired,  when  he  came  to  Bristol,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Patience  and  the 
Hope  family,  who  were  delft  potters,  at  Mr.  Frank's 
delft  pottery  on  Redcliffe  Back;  close  to  Messrs.  Little 
and  Longmans  glass-house,  now  (1840)  Llewellyn's 
wharf;  where  he  became  a  pot-painter — that  is — to 
ornament  dishes,  Flemish  tiles*  for  grates,  dairies,  &c., 
which  were  all,  at  that  time,  painted  by  the  hand,  with 
^  pencils  made  by  the  workmen 

^y^^^"/  /^j^^^^/zk^  themselves,  of  bristles  from  the 
y^  noses  and  eyelids  of  oxen.     He 

///  ^  followed   the    pot -painting    till 

iia.  the  delft  pottery  declined,  when 

he  became  a  coach  and  general  painter.  Was  with  Mr. 
Moffat  and  Mr.  Simmons  ;  both  in  Bristol.  Was  Mr. 
SiMMONs's  right-hand-man — assisted  him  for  instance,  in 
such  works  as  the  bas-relief  paintings  on  each  side  the 
altar-piece  in  Redcliffe  Church,  which  he  principally 
painted,  and  he  wrote  the  decalogue,  &c.  At  length 
he  pitched  his  tent  in  Bridge  Street,  where  he  did  the 
principal  part  of  the  decorative  work  and  coach-painting 
in  the  City  and  its  neighbourhood. t  He  was  exceedingly 
clever  at  ornamenting  enamel  and  blue  glass  ware,  then 
much  in  vogue,  at  which  he  had  no  equal;  which  he 
principally  did  for  Messrs.  Vigor  &  Stevens,  successors 
to  Messrs.  Little  &  Longman.      He  was  a  very  good 

*  These  tiles — though  called  **  Flemish" — were  made  in  Bristol. 
Plain  white  enamelled  tiles  are  now  imported,  and  painted  upon  by 
English  artists.  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  26,  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
bury,  have  executed  some  fine  work  of  this  kind — both  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical. 

t  In  the  cover  of  Mr.  Edkixs's  ledger  is  written  as  a  motto —  Venx — 
Vidi — Ftct.  His  first  customer,  Feb.  1762,  was  Mr.  Wm.  Powell — 
**for  painting  a  post  chaise  with  handsome  gold  ornaments,  cyphci^s 
and  crests ;  carriage  and  wheels  Vermillion  £3  3  0  "  !!  What  would 
uU  this  cost  at  this  day  ? 
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musician  and  charming  counter-tenor  singer ;  so  much 
so,  that  Mr.  Powell^  tragedian,  (who  died  in  Bristol 
and  was  *  buried  in  the  Cathedral)  introduced  him  on 
the  stage  in  Bristol,  and  Covent  Garden,  London.  He 
would  probably  have  settled  in  the  latter  place,  but  for 
the  dispute  between  Mr.  Powell  the  proprietor,  and 
Messrs.  Rutherford,  Coleman,  and  the  other  proprietors ; 
but  he  quitted  the  theatre  in  di^^ust,  and  returned  to  his 
business  in  Bristol.  StiU,  when  the  London  Company 
came  down  in  the  summer,  he  and  several  other  trades- 
men,— ^viz.,  WiNSTONE,  Richards,  &c,  (whicli  was  the 
custom  at  the  time)  played  and  sang  whilst  they  (the 
London  Company)  were  there.  But  Ije  had  a  stronger 
inducement  than  the  others,  bein^  more  connected  ^^ith 
the  Theatre,  as  he  painted  the  scen^%  properties,  &c. 
He  had  a  very  laige  family, — tkirty-ihree  children/' 

It  was  customary,  at  the  end  of  each  theatrical 
seasoni  for  the  amateurs  to  have  a  benefit  ai^  well  as 
the  professional  aetora  On  the  Slst  July,  1772,  ^As 
you  like  it"  was  .performed  for  Mr.  Edki^s's  benefit 
"Orlando"  was  played  by  Pbnly,  "Amiens"  by  Ban- 
nister, "Adam"  by  Moody,  "Frederick"  by  WmsroKB, 
and  Edkins  played  the  part  of  "Silvius,"  singing  two 
songs — a  hunting-song  and  "The  Woodlark  whisdes." 
Mr.  WiNSTONE  continued  to  play  occasionally  up  to 
January,  1785,  when  he  made  his  last  bow  to  a  Bristol 
audience,  with  a  valedictory  address. 

His  advertisement  shows  that  a  custom  then  existed 
that  has  fallen  into  disuse: — "Mr.  Winstone  presents 
his  most  dutiful  respects  to  the  Ladies  and  Gendemen 
who  are  inclined  to  favour  him  with  their  company,  begs 
they  will  excuse,  if  (as  the  Old  Gentleman  /.  e.  Time  has 
overtaken  him  and  impedes  his  steps)  he  fails  in  his 
personal  application  to  receive  their  promises,  and  that 
they  will  send  for  their  tickets." 
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Thomas  Patience,  "victualler  and  potter,"  kept  the 
"Cross  Keys,"  139,  Temple  Street — the  potters'  house 
of  call;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  Mr.  Edkins  first 
arrived  in  Bristol  he  may  have  taken  his  temporary 
lodging  there.  John  Hope  was  apprenticed  to  Richard 
Frank, —  (he  was  afterwards  a  stone -ware  potter  in 
Temple  Street) — and  thus  it  can  be  reasonably  assumed 
how  Mr.  Edkins  was  introduced  to  the  potting  trade. 
In  1775  there  were  thirty-six  houses  of  call  for  various 
trades — coopers,  mast-makers,  buckle-makers,  masons. 


!!•.  DELFT  PLATE  MADB  BY  JOSEPH  FLOWER.  IN  THE  PORSESBIOK 

OF  THE  ALTUOR. 

carpenters,  &c., — with  one  which,  perhaps,  has  not  a 
parallel, — "John  Coles,  victualler  and  apothecary,  pestle 
and  mortar,  4  Prince  Eugene  Street"!! 

Family  history  has  preserved  the  memory  of  one 
other  Bristol  delft-potter — Joseph  Flower.  Mr.  James 
Flower  Fussel,  of  Leigh,  a  descendant,  and  bearing 
the  family  name,  has  a  dinner-service — Chinese  pattern 
with  initials  and  dates,  varying  from  1742  to  1750 — 
made  by  him.  A  piece  of  the  latter  date,  kindly  pre- 
sented to  the  author  by  Mr.  Fussel,  is  engraved  (fig. 
119.)     In  most  instances  the  family  name  is  indicated 
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the  initifil  at  the  apes  of  the  triangle,  which  in  not 

;  case  with  the^e  relics   {fig,   120.)      Besides   thU 

service,  Mr.  Fussel  has  a  plate  on  which 

^        is*  painted  a  view  of  the  river  Avon  and 

fc^       the  oki  Hotwell   House  ^intruding  at  a 

W"  ^    «-s  considerable  angle  into  the  river — which 

**'     If    iw  crowded  with  ships  and  boats.     This  is 

_   ^^^  dated  1741-2,     Two  dishes,  six  inches  in 

^       diameter,  have  each  a  landscape  and  plan 

^  of  a  battle,  described  in  a  scroll  on  the 

*•       argin :— **  The  taking  of  Chagre  in  the  West  Indies  by 

idmiral  Vernon  f"  also  a  most  interesting  punch-bowl 

I        I  a  foot,  tlie  whole  nearly  twelve  inches  high.     The 

^        side  and  the  bottom  of  this  bowl  are  painted  with 

^L^i inking  scenes;    and  round  the  inside  is  a  verse  of 

^?a  convivial  song  with  the  music.      This  piece  is  not 

f     marked  or  dated. 

f  Mr.  Isaac  PitT,  of  Cirencesterj  has  a  delft  plate,  the 

back  of  which  is  marked  with  an  3^  in  blue,  which 
may  indicate  its?  having  been  made  by  Flowkr. 

Mr,  Joseph  Fluvvkh  was  elected  Deputy  (Jovernor  of 
the  Cor|>oration  of  the  Poor,  in  April,  17G5»     On  the 

10th  April, 
y^  1766,  he  was 
elected  for 
the  second 
time,  as  the 
following 
resolution  in  the  minute  book  records : — 


7wr 


**As  the  poor  of  this  City  are  very  numerous,  and  this 
House  would  greatly  suffer  unless  the  Deputy  Governor 
have  some  knowledge  of  them,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  Poor  Laws,  all  which  he  cannot  sufficiently  be  till  he 
is  going  out  of  the  office,  Mr.  Joseph  Flower  the  late 
Deputy  Governor   (and   now   again   re-elected)  having 
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approved  himself  to  be  in  every  respect  well  qualified  to 
serve  the  said  Office,  We  agree  in  case  he  undertakes  it 
for  the  ensuing  year,  to  allow  him  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  for  his  trouble;  to  be  paid  him  quarterly  by 
the  Treasurer."* 

The  office  of  Deputy  Governor  must  have  been  a 
troublesome  one,  if  we  accept  as  evidence  a  memo- 
randum made  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Corporation 
by  Mr.  Flower's  successor  in  office,  Mr.  Burgum,  when 
he  quitted  the  chair. 


jHn-  ^^  ^/  '^^-  ^ 


!••.  RBDUCXD  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  OBIOniAL  IN  THE  MINUTE  BOOK  OF  THE 

COBPORATION  OF  THE  POOB. 

Burgum,  the  Bristol  pewterer,  is  best  known  as  the 
weak  and  credulous  victim  of  Chatterton's  earliest 
forgeries.  Being  a  man  of  substance  and  somewhat 
proud  of  an  ancient  name,  Burgum  desired  a  pedigree; 
and  Chatterton  flattered  his  weakness,  by  framing  for 
him  a  table  of  noble  and  knightly  descent,  of  which  an 
earl  might  have  been  proud;  and  which  has  descended 
to  us  in  elaborate  proof  of  the  ingenious  but  dangerous 

*  t/oAnton'f  TtafnMo/ctvmjB  of  H^  CorporcUiony  p.  72. 
2Z 
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proclivities  of  that  erratic  genius.  It  is  evident  that 
Chatterton  and  the  pewterer  had  not  drawn  their 
poetic  inspiration  from  the  same  fount. 

In  1775,  J.  Flower,  potter,  lived  at  No.  2  on  the 
Quay."*'  In  1777,  he  moved  to  No.  5,  Corn  Street,^ 
where  he  put  up  a  sign — "  a  board,  black,  with  Flow  er. 
potter,  in  gold  letters* —for  painting  which  he  paid  Mr. 
Michael  Edkins  ten  shillings  and  sixpence4  Flower's 
ware  is  thinner  and  neater  in  make  than  most  Bristol 
delft  ^  the  glaze  good,  and  the  colour  clear  and  brilliant 
in  tone;  indeed,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Dutch, 

A  rather  curious  piece  of  delft,  from  the  pottery  of 
Richard  Frank,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr, 
Charles  Ring,  of  Birmingham,  It  represents  a  bower 
or  arbour,  rudely  painted  with  trellis  and  leaves.  It 
had  originally  contained  intoxicated  revellers,  but  time 
had  used  it  harshly — -the  figures  were  mutilated  and 
the  table  had  disappeared. 

Numerous  specimens  exist  of  well  authenticated 
Bristol  manufacture,  but  those  indicated  are  all  that 
are  known  to  the  author  which  can,  with  certainty, 
be  traced  to  any  particular  potter ;  and  their  value 
and  interest  are  greatly  enhanced  by  an  indisputable 
pedigree. 

At  the  contested  election  for  Bristol,  1754,  when 
"Sir  John  Phillipps,  Bart.,  Richard  Beckford,  Esq., 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  Nugent,  Esq.,"  were  candidates, 
the  polling  continued  from  the  17th  April  to  the  Ist 
May;  and  a  novel  mode  of  canvassing  was  adopted. 
Delft  dinner  plates  bearing  the  inscription  "Nugent 
ONLY  1754"  were  made  and  distributed.  There  were 
two  delft  potters  in  Bristol  at  this  period — Josbph 
Flower  and  Richard  Frank.     As  the  former,  living 

*  Sketchley^s  Directory,         f  ^«^M5  Farley^ 9  Bristol  JoumaL 
I  Mr.  Edkins's  ledger. 


\ 
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in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  is  recorded  in  the  poll- 
book  as  "neuter,"  and  did  not  vote;  and  Richard 
Frank,  "  Gallypot-maker,"  voted  in  Redcliffe  parish  for 
"  Nugent  only,"  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these 
plates  were  made  at  his  works.  Mr.  Edkins  has  one 
of  these  curious  relics. 

There  are  some  similar  memorials  relating  to  the 
same  general  election,  in  the  Mayer  collection  at 
Liverpool, — two  round  dishes  and  several  plates, — 
inscribed : — 

Calvert  &  Martin^ 
For  Tukesbury 

1754 
Sold  by  Webb 

As  these  pieces  are  identical  in  colour  and  style 
with  the  Bristol  election  plates  of  the  same  date,  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  they  are  also  from 
the  factory  of  Richard  Frank. 

Now  and  then  a  piece  of  Bristol  ware  turns  up  which, 
on  very  similar  evidence,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
particular  source  of  its  manufacture.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  fine  circular  dish  with  a  waved 
margin,  dated  and  signed  by  the  decorator  (fig.  123.) 

It  is  a  good  example 

f-f       /^.ctT  of  Bristol  delft.   The 

>7'**  •    ^  /^  *  landscape  in  clear 

I'       Ty^  ^r  ^'^^'  ^^^  figures  in 

^  the  peculiar  manga- 

BQ     ^      nese  colour  that  is 
OW^/1^J<eitj  characteristic  of  the 

t«8.    isscmmoN  ON  msm  of  bri^^ol  delft  in  BriStOl    pOttCry    (tig. 

THE  tVLLKCTION  OF  MR,  WILLETT.  124.)        AS  BOWEN  WaS 

a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Richard 
Frank  was  of  the  same  persuasion,  it  is  very  probable 


that  he  worked  at  Frank's  pottery;  and  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  glaze,  and  the  character  of  the  ware, 
support  this  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Edktks  has  a  pair  of  plates,  presented  to  him  by 
E  descendant  of  the  family  they  were  made  for,  and  in 
which  they  have  been  preserTed.     The  name 
^      T  T     is  Davis,  and  the  date  is  the  earUest  we  have 
been  able  to  authenticate ;  but  the  maker's 
^^^        name  is  unknown.^ 


191. 


BEiST^L  UlLIT  dish:  PADrmD  BY  BOITE!?,      DtAJtmm,  FOUSmH  tSICHn^ 


*  Pi'ofessor  CnmcH  thus  describes  on©  of  those  examples: — The 
body  of  this  early  piece"  seems  a  trifle  softer  than  that  of  the  stnaU 
pot  from  the  site  nf  PiuifK*9  lottery  on  Redcliffe  Baek&»  previously 
reported  on :  the  enamel  is  of  about  the  eamo  quality,  but  ia  spread 
more  thinly,  owing  to  its  having  been  more  fluid  wliea  hot^  TMt 
enamel  is  of  fairly  whit©  tint^  a  little  verging  on  the  dull  blulsh'^roan 
shade  common*  to  nearly  all  tho  Engliah  delft  i  it  is  also  a  little 
granulated  in  parts.     The  decoration  of  this  plate  is  quite  elagaul 
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In  the  same  collection  are  two  other  eany  examples; 

a  plate  with  the  usual  initials  and  date ;  and  a 

^     christening  bowl,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  the 

^  inscription: — "Hannah  Hopkins  Born  Sep.  17, 

^  ^^  ^       New  Style  1 752."    These  are  also  family  relics. 

Professor  Church  has  a  pair  of  tea-caddies — of  delft, 

very  similar  to  Mr.  Edkins's  plates — which  there  is  little 

.-   .   ^    doubt  were  made  in  Bristol:  one  is  marked 

at  the  bottom,  in  blue;  also,  a  plate  which 

^'  has  on  the  front,  in  the  middle,  Elizabeth 

Barness  1738 — purchased  with  the  tea-caddies  at  the 

sale  of  the  Baller  collection. 

Mr.  Francis  Fry  has  a  delft  dish — at  one  time  in 
the  author's  own  collection — which  bears  the  name  of 
Saunders,  with  the  date,  somewhat  quaintly  arranged. 
The  name  of  James  Saunders,  potter ^  will 
^  be  found  ante,  p.  300:  he  having  appren- 

ticed his  son  to  Richard  Champion,  in 
'^^         1777.    It  is  not  known  at  which  of  the  delft 
potteries  he  worked.     Examples  with  this  inscription 
are  not  uncommon.     One  John  Saunders  kept  an  inn 
in  1775— "The  Fox,"— No.  78,  Redcliffe  Street. 

A  Bristol  delft  tile  picture,  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  was  presented  by  the  author.  It 
is  a  view  of  Redcliffe  Church ;  and  having  the  arms 
of  Bishop  Butler  at  the  base,  its  date  (1738-1750) 
is  approximately  fixed.     Eighteen  of  these  tiles  were 


1790  (Off.  114.  p.  SS.)  1716  (jk  338.) 

1«S.  SBCnONS  OF  BRISTOL  DBLIT  DTSKKB.  PLi.TES-170»-171«. 

in  character ;  the  bird  in  the  centre  is  cleverly  drawn  :  the  blue  used 
is  rather  blackish-indigo  in  tint.  The  shape  of  this  plate  resembles 
the  usual  Dutch  type,  and  differs  remarkably  firom  those  dated  about 
1750  and  1760.— (i^m  seotionB  figured^  125.) 
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for  mmiy  vearB  fixed  in  anything  but  their  originally 
intended  posiiitionts,  in  the  window-bed  of  a  ham  and 
bacon  merchant  in  Bristol;  and  were  rencued  by  Mn 
Edkins  with  Bonic  ditficulty.  The  missing  portions^ — 
six  tilen — are  restored  in  phister. 

Mr.  WiLLKTT,  of  Finduu  Manor,  Worthing,  has  a 
iine  tile  picture ^^of  seventy- two  squares— painted 
with  HoGARTn  s  March  to  Finvhley.  k%  Hogarth  was 
engaged  on  the  altar  pieces  for  Kedciifle  Church,  in 


DKLfT   FISK-rLAt'E  TILES.      FEY  COLLECTION, 


1754,  it  m  probable  that  thin  work  was  done,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  great  pictorial  satirint,  about  that  date* 

The  old  houHCS  in  llristol  abound  with  delft  fire  phice 
tilen,  but  they  cannot  of  course  be  identified  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  locality,  save  by  comparison  of 
«tylc  and  make,  Mr.  Francis  Fkt  has,  however,  two 
pieces  uf  nine  tiles  each,  representing  rcHpeetively  a 
'dog  and  a  cat,  as  guardians  of  the  hearth;  which  are 
indisputably  of  local  manufacture — the  dog  has  Brisini 
inscribed  on  his  collar  with  tlie  date  1752  (fig  12G.) 

The  quantity  of  delft -ware  still  existing  in  Bristol 
and  the  neighbourhood,  is  considerable  ;  and  much 
of  it  there   is   little   doubt   is  of  local  manufacture. 
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Occasionally  an  enthusiastic  collector  will  claim  a  local 
origin  for  a  Dutch  production  of  good  form  or  colour. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  Dutch  workmen,  and  the  English 
imitations,  is  too  broad  and  marked  to  be  readily 
overlooked  or  mistaken.  In  body,  the  delft  Dutch 
ware  is  generally  thinner,  harder,  and  more  sonorous 
than  the  English — in  two  words  it  is  better  potted. 
The  glaze  is  more  even  in  texture  and  of  harder 
surface;  and  the  colour,  particularly  in  the  darker 
shades  of  blue,  is  firmer  and  better  in  tone.  The 
well  known  curdled  character  of  the  flat  tints  of 
English  delft  is  rarely  to  be  found  on  the  foreign 
ware.  Another  distinction  between  Dutch  and  Bristol 
delft  may  be  mentioned.  The  paste  of  all  Dutch 
delft,  with  rare  exceptions,  contains  enough  carbonate 
of  lime  to  cause  it  to  effervesce  when  treated  with 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  but  the  same 
test  has  no  visible  effect  when  tried  on  the  paste  of 
authentic  examples  of  Bristol  delft-ware. 

The  manufacture  of  delft  arrived  at  a  fair  state  of 
perfection  in  England,  but  the  improvements  in  earth- 
enware, after  a  time,  rendered  the  old-fashioned  mode 
of  working  and  ornamenting  it,  too  laborious  and 
expensive  for  profit;  and  the  delft-makers  gradually 
adopted  more  lucrative  branches  of  the  potter's  art. 
As  the  Bristol  delft  potters  did  not  use  any  regular 
factory  marks,  it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  with 
examples,  having  an  authentic  history,  that  the  ware 
can  be  recognized. 

NOTE. 

"Mr.  Taylor,  Potter,  had  his  leg  broke  on  Redcliflfe  Hill  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  Carriages  and  Colliers' 
Horses,  a  sack  of  Coal  being  forced  oflf  the  Horse's  back  for  want  of 
room  which  jostled  him  down  and  falling  with  its  whole  weight  broke 
hiB  leg."— /'e/tr  FarUi%/$  Journal,  23rd  Deer,  1775. 
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RiCHAED  Frank,  the  Bristol  delft  potter,  was  a  man 

of  great  energy.     He  resided  at  Bfm- 

lington,  near  to  his  copper-lustre- ware 

works;  and  summer  or  winter,  fair  or 

foul  weather,  he  invariably  walked  to 

istol,  to  begin  the  work  of  the  day,  at  six  o'clock  in 

I      B  morning      It  is  not  known  when  he  took  his  son 

[OMAS  Frank  into  partnership;  but  in  the  year  1777 

^  _       ^  r^^^  J^     ^^^  ^^'^  removed  to 

W  Q-^-r-\^€^  i:x^  <?«?x  A/  —  the  present  pottery, 

I  No.  9,  Water  Lane, 

i     cupied  in  1775  by  James  Alsop,  a  brown  stone-ware 

►tter^  who  moved  into  Temple  Street 

RICHARD  FRANK  &  SON,  Earthen  and 
Stone   Pot   Works,   are   removed   from 
Redcliffe  Backs  to  Water   Lane,  where  they 
continue  the  same  Business  in  all  its  Branches, 
Fdix  Farley's  /mtrnai^  January  2,  1777, 

On  the  20tb  Sept.,  1784,  Mr.  Joseph  Ring,  rectifier 
and  vinegar  maker,  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Feank/^  purchased  the  businet^s  of  Frank 

ly^^^K^-e/tA     (yr^^^  valuation,  for 

-      ^  -^-"^  £669    la    3^. 

A  condensed 
^  "  v^       *-- -  ^^^ —  extract   from 

FROM  THE  BEOISTER  OF  MARRIAGES  AT  SOMERSET  HOUSE.  thC    inVentOrV 

will  give  an*  idea  how  far,  at  that  date,  delft  had  gone 
out  of  fashion : — 

*  Mr.  Chaffers  in  his  Marks  and  MorwgramSy  1866,  p.  325,  says: — 
'*A  manufactory  was  established  at  this  place  (Temple  Backs)  by 
Joseph  Emo,  son-in-law  of  Cookworthy,''  and  fixes  the  date  at  1787. 
This  was  the  date  when  Mr.  Brno  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
Queen*s-ware.  Mr.  Bing,  though  not  his  son-in-law,  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  Cookworthy.  Fred  Cookworthy,  his  nephew,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Bino's  daughter,  Sarah,  on  the  11th  August,  1789. 


O^a^^!^^^  yf^j^^^^ 
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"  The  Stock  &  Utensills  in  Trade  At  the  Pot  House 
in  Water  Lane  Bristol  as  Appraised  as  following  viz^ 


"Black  Ware 

Red  China  Ware        .... 

Tortoishell  Ware 

Blue  and  White  Sprig'd  Ware 

Blue  and  White  Stone  Staffordshire  Ware 

Dutch  Wart — 18  Jugs,  one  to  J  warp 

Ddph  Ware 

21  doz.  and  J^  Copperplate  tiles 

Best  Nottingham  Ware  .... 

Blue  China  glaz'd  Ware 

Enamelled  China  Glaze  Ware 

Common  Enamelled  Ware . 

Copperplate  Ware  . 

Cream  colour  Ware    . 

White  Stone  Ware . 

Brown  Stone  Ware 

Materials,  27  tons  Clay  @  2/6 
80  bags  Sand  ®  1/2 
II  cwt  Salt  @  s/6 

Tools,  324  Pot  Boards,  3  Benches  i  Pound- 
ing Trough  I  Mixing  Trough  i  Clay  Chest 
3  Compleat  Wheel  and  Wheel  Frames 
with  Working  Benches  &c,  Moulds  and 
Drums  for  making  Slugs,  Kiln  ladder, 
Salting  Boxes,  Lignum  Vitae  blocks  and 

Hand  Mill 

Old  Iron  pot  m  the  Yard  [!]     . 


£  s. 

d. 

27  6 

2% 

3  16 

2 

0  18 

0 

14  IS 

6 

2  18 

9K 

0  18 

0 

7  5 

0 

4  4 

0 

25  16 

8}i 

"  3 

2}i 

14  8 

IIJ4 

3  13 

3 

3  0 

0 

90  13 

4>4 

52  0 

9 

159  16 

11)4 

29  0 

6 

4  13 

4 

3  0 

6 

10 


4     6" 


This  inventory  is  valuable.  It  shows  us  Jiow  large  a 
proportion  of  a  potter's  trade  was  at  that  time  in  other 
men's  ware,  and  with  what  slight  mechanical  appliances 
the  manufacture  of  delft-ware  was  conducted  Of  the 
foregoing  list — the  delft  and  brown  stone-ware,  only, 
were  made  on  the  premises ;  and  the  china  may  have 
been  Champion's;  indeed  most  likely  it  was,  for  he  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Water  Lane  pottery,  and  took 
much  interest  in  its  progress. 
3a 
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Richard  Frank  did  not  long  enjoy  his  immunity  from 
the  cares  of  business.  He  died,  aged  about  seventy- 
three,  on  the  23rd  April,  1785,  and  was  interred  on  the 
26th,  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at 
Redcliffe  Pit. 

Besides  making  great  improvements  in  his  own 
works,  Mr.  Joseph  Ring  sought  to  extend  his  business 
by  the  sale  of  the  best  Staffordshire  ware;  and  in  his 
periodical  journeys  to  purchase  at  the  factories,  Mr. 
John  Bettington  was  his  companion  and  assistant.'*' 


JOSEPH  RING, 

\  Sacceflbr  to  Richard  Frank  in  the  Pottery  Bufinefs, 
i  CONTINUES  the  MANUFACTORY  of 

The  BRISTOL  STONEWARE, 

I    And  fells  all  Sorts  of^en  i  and  oiber  Wartf 

I  WHO-GBSALE  sodKETAIl. 

Prices  cf  Stone  W^are  at  Tweke  Mmibs  Credii  : 

1  Gallon  Bottieft  -  pcrHimdtcd 

2  Gallon  ditto  -  ditto. 
Full  lo  Quart  ditto  -  ditto. 
FqU    3  Gallon  ditto  -  dhio. 

PICKUNO^OTS  rad  OTHETt  GOODS  proportiraaWylow. 

FACSIMILE  OF  JOSEPH   HINGS   FIRST  CARD   AS  A    FOTTKR. 


*  The  ware  Mr.  Ring  sold,  was  procured  between  1784  and  1787, 
from  the  following  firms: — William  Adams  &  Co.,  Burslem,  cream 
ware — Wilson  &  Astbury,  Burslem,  red-china  ware — James  Brixbley, 
T.onprport,  cream  ware — Tim.  &  Jxo.  Lockett,  Burslem,  white-stono 
ware — G.  &  T.  Twemlow,  Shelton,  blue  ware — E.  Brocksop,  Lye,  near 
Stourbridge,  Nottingham  ware — Bell  &  Tuursfield,  Broseley,  cloudy 
ware — Aaron  Simpson,  Broseley,  chmdy  wart^ — Joiix  Hassells,  Shel- 
ton, tine  ware — Chr.  &  Ciias.  Whitehead,  Hanley,  black  ware — John 
Yates,  Shelton,  printed  ware — William  Clowes  &  Co.,  Longport, 
c\i)hered  ware — Jxo.  &  Geo.  Eogers,  Burslrm,  festoon  ware — Jno. 
Mare,  Hanley  Green,  green-edged  plates — W^ilson  &  Dawson,  Burslem, 
enamelled  ware. 
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Mr.  Bettington  was  also  poet  to  the  Water  Lane  works, 
and  composed  the  workmen's  songs  for  the  Martinmas 
feasts.  Two  of  these,  in  Mr.  B.'s  autograph,  have 
been  preserved; — Mr.  Robert  Bigg,  silk-mercer,  one 
of  Mr.  Ring's  friends,  was  usually  the  singer." 


The  Bristol  Pottery  by  J.  Bettington. 


Ye  Gentleman  all  I  beg  your  attention 
Unto  a  few  lines  which  now  I  shall  mention 
A  comical  ditty  of  Bristol  you*l  hear 
And  I  hope  that  each  Man  in  Chorus  will  bear 
Deny  Down  &c. 

Its  of  the  new  Pottery  I  mean  now  to  sing 
And  I  hope  to  this  City  great  wealth  it  will  bring 
For  we  are  deserving  of  many  things  clever 
Our  names  are  immortal  and  shall  be  for  ever 
Deny  Down  &c. 

Then  let  me  explain  a  little  of  our  merit 
Which  now  I  will  do  with  a  generous  spirit 
Great  trouble  we  have  had  to  bring  it  to  bear 
But  now,  ni>'  dear  Boys,  we  make  cream  colour  ware 
Deny  Down  &c. 

Its  true  our  Noble  Queen  has  patron'd  this  trade 
And  many  by  it  great  fortunes  has  made 
Then  let  us  all  hope  that  it  may  flourish  here 
As  well  as  it  has  in  famed  Staffordshire 
Deny  Down  &c. 

I  now  can  inform  you  a  trial  is  made 
Which  gives  us  great  hopes  of  a  flourishing  trade 
This  being  the  case  then  let  us  jovially  sing 
Success  to  the  pottery  and  health  to  Joseph  Ring. 
Deny  &c 


On  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Hichakd  Frank  Kix(r. 
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Bristol  Pottery  Martinmas  Ditty. 


The  enoouragement  to  Genius  in  this  happy  Isle 
Join'd  with  Fortune's  endeavour  in  lending  a  smile 
Makes  the  Artists  of  England  with  each  other  contend 
Which  can  show  most  perfection  to  his  Patio n  or  Friend 
Chorus  ;  Huzza  for  the  Pottery 

Huzza  my  Boys  I  call 

Each  striving  to  merit 

Will  animate  your  spirit 

So  long  life  to  its  Founder 

And  family  all 

An  instance  we  have  I'll  produce  you  the  case 
In  this  very  Town  nay  in  this  very  place 
Determined  that  Bristol  should  of  fame  have  its  share 
I  am  resolv'd  says  one  to  make  Sta^ord shire  ware 
Huzza  &C. 

On  this  declaration  Fame's  Trumpet  did  sound 
Saying  let  this  whole  effort  with  Fortune  be  crown 'd 
It  shall  says  Blind  Madam  I  can  do  no  less 
I've  something  in  store  which  you  cannot  guess 
Huzza  &c. 

Then  now  brave  lads  since  fate  has  it  decreed 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  study  proceed 
To  please  this  the  object  of  Fortune's  good  will 
For  where  merit  deserves  his  Hand  wont  be  still 
Huzza  &c 

Then  fill  up  your  Glasses  let  mirth  now  abound 
And  Joy  in  each  Countenance  appear  all  around 
Here's  a  Health  to  his  Majesty  George  our  King 
And  riches  in  store  to  our  Friend  Joseph  Ring. 

Huzza  for  this  Pottery 

Huzza  my  boys  I  call 

Each  striving  to  merit 

Will  animate  your  spirit 

So  long  life  to  its  Founder 

And  family  alL 


\ 
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In  June,  1786,  Mr.  Ring  commenced  his  preparations 
for  manufacturing  Queen's-ware.  Anthony  Hassells  of 
Shelton,  was  engaged  at  a  guinea  a  week,  to  assist  him. 
Hassells  had  been  in  business,  and  Mr.  Ring  purchased 
his  stock  on  hand,  some  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dozens,  and  paid  him  £5  5s.  for  the  cost  of  his  journey 
to  Bristol — £3  14s.  6d.  for  the  expenses  of  workmen 
who  accompanied  him — and  £5  5s.  for  "moulds/'  In 
August,  1786,  he  was  fairly  at  work,  as  the  purchase  of 
materials  shows — amongst  other  things,  ''ground  flints" 
from  Bell  &  Griffin,  of  Stone,  Staffordshire;  and 
fourteen  pounds  of  sopphora  [zaffre]  from  John  Salte, 
London.  Mr.  Ring  advertised  the  establishment  of 
the  manufacture  early  in  the  next  year.^ 

BRISTOL  POTTERY,  TEMPLE  BACK. 


JOSEPH  RING  takes  this  opportunity  to 
inform  merchants  and  others  that  he  has 
established  a  manufactory  of  the  Queen's  and 
other  earthenware  which  he  will  sell  on  as  low 
terms,  wholesale  and  retail,  as  any  of  the  best 
manufacturers  in  Staffordshire  can  render  the 
same  to  Bristol — Bristol  Gazette  and  Public 
Advertiser^  for  Thursday^  January  i8M,  1787. 
No,  loio. 

Three  years  of  Mr.  Ring's  labour,  previous  to  the 
next  change  in  the  management  of  the  Bristol  pottery, 
had  greatly  increased  the  trade.  His  journal  has  many 
entries  of  shipments  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent, 
Nevis,  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  Bordeaux,  Ostend,  Rouen, 

*  Miss  Meteyard  in  her  Life  of  Wedgwood^  vol.  I,  p.  -42,  mentions 
an  advertisement  in  Aria's  Birmingham  Gazette  of  1758  for  a  ^*  thrower 
of  mottled  and  cloudy  earthenware  for  the  works  at  Bristol."  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor,  the  author  has  been  permitted  to  search 
for  this  advertisement;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  it,  in  that 
year,  or  in  the  papers  of  many  subsequent  ones.  As  earthenware  was 
not  made  in  Bristol  till  1787,  it  is  probable  that  the  date  quoted  may 
be  u  1^  pographical  error. 
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PiBcataqua,  and  West  Africa;   and  on  the  27t!i  Dec, 

1787,  two  crates  of  ware,  each  containing  similar  items^ 

[were  '*sent  to  Calls  [?  Calais]  for  a  sample/*     We  quote 

the  *'  bill  of  parcels"  as  a  curiosity  io  the  way  of  prices 


No.  I.  6  ovil  dishes  lo  indies 

6    m        II       II      i» 

D      »f          II          J  2         f* 

6      n          M         13         (t 

6      tt          M         14 

8  doz.  Table  Plat 

4  doz.  Soups    , 

J  doz.  Suppers     , 

3  doz.  Twiflers 

2  Tureens    . 

a  Smalkr 

I  doz.  Quart  Jugs 

1  doz.  Pint  Jugs 

4  3-quart  Jugs      . 

6  Salkd  dishes  1 1  m 

3  3-Dmt  Coffee 

1           2  Si              i 

4  do^  w. 

,11  cheese  plates] 


X  doz.  Bowica       I 

4  doz*  Coffee  cups  kiiv-  ^tiui,iE;rs  paynied 

I  doz.  Table  plates  paynted 

I  doz.  Twifler  paynted 

I  doz.  Quart  Mugs  varigated  (12) 

I  doz.  Pint      do.  do. 

Crate  Hailing  and  Shippmg     , 

No.  2.  The  same  contents. 
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Whether  these  wonderful  prices  tempted  the  French 
correspondent  to  give  orders  for  English  earthenware, 
we  do  not  learn  by  these  old  books,  as  the  customers' 
accounts  end  with  this  invoice,  and  the  subsequent 
volumes  are  destroyed. 

A  curious  trade  secret  is  revealed  in  these  accounts; 
and  the  author  is  somewhat  mortified  to  find  that  a 
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bluff,  frank-spoken  and  seemingly  honest  inn-keeper 
of  his  native  town,  one  whom  he  well  remembers 
more  than  fifty-five  years  ago,  derived  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  by  ordering  his  pint  mugs  at  the  Bristol  pottery 
to  be  made  **two  tablespoonsfull  under  full;"  and  return- 
ing them  if  they  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  or  rather  if 
they  were  not  below  it.  Short  measure  in  pottery  was 
a  fashion  of  that  day,  similar  to  one  of  later  times 
ingeniously  contrived  after  the  legislature  had  insisted 
on  the  use  of  stamped  pewter  measures.     The  pot-boy 
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was  valued  in  proportion  to  the  ability  he  displayed 
in  battering  his  pewter— revery  indentation  giving  to 
his  employer  a  compensating  profit.  Shrewsbury  and 
Salisbury  seem  to  have  been  worse  served  in  the  matter 
of  short  measure  than  most  localities;  for  an  innkeeper 
in  the  first-named  place  ordered  "4  doz.  q^.  jugs  to  hold 
3  yi  pints  each  full,"  and  in  the  latter,  the  public  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  **^  pint  mugs  3  to  the  full  pint*' 
Birmingham  appears  to  have  had  its  peculiar  standard. 
'*  1 2  doz.  pint  gorges  to  be  made  *  Birmingham  measure,* 
under  wine  measure." 
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In  1784,  the  stock  incliisiTe  of  toob  in  t»de,  {£10} . 
amounted  to  only  £669  la  3|cL ;  in  1787,  it  was  iraliiQi 
at  £1088  88.  5(L,  exclnsiye  of  £449  1S&  Sd  for  piaak 
and  trade  utensils — the  mill  for  grinding  materid^ 
situated  at  Woolard,  near  Pensford,  being  Tahied 
separately  at  £500.  This  mill  was  worked  by  a  small 
stream  from  the  liills,  whieh  soon  proYdd,  as  the  walk 
increased,  to  be  deficient  in  power.  HmTiyn  was  nrak 
tried,  and  finally,  years  afterwards,  a  stettii  eagine  was 
erected  in  the  works  at  Bristol 

On  the  9th  January,  1788,  Mr.  Roro  took  Mesns. 
Tatlob  and  Gabtse  into  pai^iership,  and  the  woiks 
entered  upon  a  new  era. 

'*  Sold  Ring  Taylor  &  Carter  under  the  firm  ct  Rma 
&  Jaylor  all  the  Stock  and  Utoasib  in  Trade  at  the 
Pot  House  in  Water  Lane  as  per  Invantory  Taken  tint 
Day:— 

Ware  &c  (as  pis'list)    .               •     •  •  ^£^1035  6  9 

In  the  Collour  Room                         .  .       i6  o  5 

Lawns           .        [sieves]                       .  5  16  o 

Office  Furniture  and  sundries  3'  5  3 

Utensells 449  ^3  5 

1538     I  10 
Lease  Machinery  and  utensels  of  the  Mill 
at  Woolard  when  assigned  over  500    o    o 


^2038     I  10 


[Including  the  "old  iron  pot  in  the  yard/' 
still  valued  at  4/6!] 

Sundrys  to  Capital  agreed  to  be  Brought 
into  the  Partnership  of  Ring  Taylor  & 
Carter  under  the  Firm  of  Ring  &  Taylor 
for  carrying  on  the  Trade  or  Manufactory 
of  Queen's  Ware  .        .        .        .       4500 

Joseph  Ring  his  proportion  of  two     * 
thirds 3000 

Taylor  &  Carter  for  their  one  third      1 500 

;^4Soo" 
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That  the  new  Queen's- ware  had  not  quite  superseded 
the  old  delft,  this  inventory  gives  proof,  and  we  quote 
the  list  of  the  quantity  in  stock;  and  its  valuation: — 

DUTCH  WARE. 

158  Warp  Jugs  Mugs  and  butter  boats  @  6±  .  3  19  o 
II  doz  small  flatt  say  5  crates  @  7/6  .  .  i  17  6 
13  doz  Jugs  (18) 

90  dozen  say 

1 1  Crates  @  7/6 


53  doz  Cups  (24) 
4  doz  large  round 
3  doz  Puding  pots 


But  its  days  were  numbered;  and  the  curious  items 
in  the  inventory  of  1784  had  disappeared — chocolate 
cups — fruit  baskets — fish  strainers — ^bleeding  basins — 
tobacco  and  spitting  boxes — jars  and  beakers — holy- 
water  pots  and  pattern  tiles — had  no  longer  existence 
in  the  antiquated  ware;  and  the  history  of  the  Bristol 
delft  works  is  finished. 

Mr.  Taylor  never  took  any  active  part  in  the  business, 
being  simply  what  is  called  a  "  sleeping  partner,"  and 
resided  in  London.  Mr.  Carter  had  a  country  house  on 
the  Wells  road.  The  house  is  still  standing,  being  the 
only  one  on  the  left  hand  side  between  the  "George 
Inn,"  near  Firfield,  and  the  "  Talbot,"  at  Knowle ;  and 
is  now  let  in  tenements.  A  widower,  with  two  daughters, 
Mr.  Carter  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations. 
His  younger  daughter,  finding  her  home  dull  and  her 
life  monotonous,  sought  a  new  and  more  active  sphere 
of  existence  in  the  society  of  her  father's  groom-foot- 
man, Ella  WAY;  whose  grey  and  silver  livery  was  his 
wedding  suit,  at  a  secret  bridal.  The  union,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  was  not  a  happy  one;  and  both 
husband  and  wife  lived  to  regret  an  ill-assorted  alliance. 

Mr.  Ring  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  roof,  whilst 
superintending  some  alterations  in  the  pottery,  on 
the  5th  April,  1788,  as  announced  in  "Felix  Farley's 
3b 


Journal,"  of  the  12th; — 'Saturday  last  Mr,  Joseph  Rtng, 
potter,  in  Temple  Street,  was  unfortunately  killed  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  warehouse.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  nine 
children  to  lament  his  loss,"  He  was  only  forty-eight 
Mrs,  Ring,  who  had  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
busine^Sj  and  who  was  present  at  this  catastrophe,  at 
once  undertook  to  fill  what  had  been  her  husband's 
post.  The  daughter  of  Ricoaed  Frank— inheriting  all 
his  energy  of  mind  and  strength  of  purpose— lost  no 
time  in  taking  up  her  lot  in  life.  The  clauus  of  a 
large  family,  and  the  ex:  ncies  of  a  business,  were 
imperative ;  and  in  disclu  ging  the  hea?)'  duty  of  a 
widowed  mother,  providing  *or  the  wants  of  a  numerous 
familyj  she  found  a  solace  in  her  grief  Datid  fasted 
and  wept  whilst  hig  <  i  was  sick^ — when  it  died^ 
having  worshipped,  h^  ^  bread  and  resumed  his 
daily  occupation*  IV  ^^.i^  wasted  but  little  time  in 
unavailing  grief,  and  mc^ui^  I  it  first  appeal  to  the  public, 
in  "Felix  Farley's  Journj  '  17th  April,  1788:— 'The 
Manufacture  of  Queen's-ware  in  Temple  Backs  is  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  in  its  several  Branches  by  the 
IVi'daw  of  the  late  yosepk  Ring,  and  late  partners,  under 
the  firm  of  Ring,  Taylor  and  CARTER^thanks  for  past 
favours/'  &c. — "  all  Persons  having  demands  on  the  part- 
nership to  apply,"  &c. 

Mr.  Bettington  was  no  longer  poet-laureate  to  the 
Bristol  pottery;  and  the  new  one  was,  if  possible, 
inferior  to  his  predecessor.  The  first  Martinmas  song 
after  Mr.  Ring's  decease  is  given  literatim : — 

Come  Cheer  up  my  lads  &  let  us  all  be  Gay 

for  now  we  are  meet  &  its  Martlemass  Day 

of  the  Bristol  pottery  I  mean  for  to  Sing 

for  Wealth  to  our  Masters  I  Hope  it  will  Bring 

Huza  for  this  pottery — Huza  my  Boys  I  Call 
Each  Striving  to  Merit — Will  animate  your  Spirit 
So  Long  life  our  Masters — Their  familys  all 
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I  need  not  Inform  you  good  Ware  We  have  Made 
and  that  We  have  now  got  a  flurishing  Trade 
Create  Wealth  to  the  City  I  am  Sure  It  will  Bring 
So  Join  My  Brave  Boys  &  let  all  of  us  Sing 
Huza  &a 

Then  Let  us  all  Strive  My  Brave  lads  to  Excell 
that  when  we  are  Gone  our  Chilldren  may  Tell 
What  labour  We  had  for  to  Bring  it  to  Bare 
before  that  we  Could  make  good  Cream  Coler  Ware 
Huza  &c 

Now  fill  up  your  Glasses  and  let  Mirth  abound 
and  Joy  in  our  faces  appear  to  all  Round 
hears  a  health  to  hise  Majesty  Grate  Georg  our  King 
To  our  Worthy  Masters  &  Mistress  Ring 
Huza  &c 

A  manufactory  employing  only  established  processes, 
and  not  engaged  in  experimental  work,  presents  but 
few  salient  points  to  its  historian.  Ring  &  Co.  con- 
tinued to  purchase  earthenware  for  sale,  from  the 
Staffordshire  potteries,  and  had  large  dealings  with  the 
Worcester  china  works.  The  principal  manufacture 
they  carried  on  was  in  Queen's  ware, 
and  an  example,  which,  by  favour  of 
the  owner,  Mr.  R  C.  Ring,  we  have 
engraved,  (fig.  132)  proves  how  well 
the  firm  had  profited  by  the  example 
of  Wedgwood;  and  how  closely  they 
approached  him  in  excellence.  It  is 
simply  a  pint  mug,  with  fluted  base 
^^  •*»  and  margin ;  painted  with  flowers,  &c. 

"*i/^F^^!;^'*oK      in  brown,  but  it  is  a  very  good  speci- 
MR.  R.  c.  wNo.  men  of  potting.     The  body  is  thin, 

hard,  and  sonorous;  and  the  glaze  excellent.  There  is  a 
melancholy  incident  connected  with  this  mug.  When 
painting  was  first,  introduced  in  Water  Lane,  one  of 
the  painters,  apprehensive   that  the   new  art  would 
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injure  the  enaraellera'  trade,  became  despondent  and 
drowned  himself  This  cup  was  his  last  worL  It  is 
marked*' J.  Dofe.  Sep^  ^797/' 

Ring's  cream-ware  is  thiu  and  well  potted ;  the  edges 
being  remarkably  sharp ;  and  the  fluted  pieces  very 
regular  and  well  defined.  It  is  generally  yellower  than 
either  the  Leeds  or  Wedgwood's  cream-ware.  Both 
these  are  coloured  bodies,  but  Ring's  ha^  a  white  body, 
and  the  tint  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  yellow  glaze. 


.W^ 


AU^^Jai^ 


.JL 


THE  BRISTOL  POTTERY.  rAIXTKD  ON  FOUR  LAROB  W1XL-T1LB8  BY  W.  KIFIKLD. 

DATKO   1&  FEB.   IMO. 

ATTACHED  TO  THE  WALL,   IN   THE  OFFICE.  AT  THE  WATER  LANE  POTTERY. 


William  Fifield,  who  was  born  at  Bath,  in  the  year 
1777,  was  apprenticed  to  a  glass  stainer,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  his  daughter,  who  is  now  living,  worked  at 
the  enamel  kiln  at  Water  Lane  pottery,  for  fifty  years. 
He  died  in  1857.  Fifield  has  been  described  as  '*one  of 
the  best  of  the  Bristol  china  painters,  who  survived  many 
years  the  extinction  of  the  manufacture," — {Marryat,  p. 
391.)  If  the  "manufacture"  indicated  is  Champion's,  a 
collation  of  the  dates  will  show  that  Fifield  was  but 
three  years  old  when  the  porcelain  works  became 
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extinct.  Fifielb's  work  was  generally  heavy  and  crude 
in  colour;  the  natural  result  of  such  practice  only  ai^ 
he  had  at  an  earthenware  pottery,  Mr.  Ed  kiss  han, 
however,  a  cou]>le  of  examples  from  his  |>cncil,  painted 
with  more  freedom  and  truth  than  us^ual;  which  sliow^ 
that  under  better  circumstances  he  might  have  become 
an  artist    He  was  a  man  of  quiet  habits;  and  a  modest 


;^' 


and  unobtrusive  manner  secured  to  him  the  respect  of 
many  friends,  Fifihld  had  a  son,  John  Ftfikld,  who 
was  apprenticed  as  a  painter  at  Water  Lancp  and 
worked  there  till  1849,  when  he  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand,  Many  circular  medallions,  painted  with  a 
variety  of  subjects — landscapes,  flowers  and  figures — 
by  both  father  and  son,  are  to  be  found  in  Bristol 
These  owe  their  existence  to  the  painters'  ingenuity. 
By  carefully  breaking  away  the  sides  of  any  pieces 
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of  turned  ware  wliich  were  8]:»oUed  or  broken  after 
glazing,  the  bottom  was  left  as  a  medallion,  on  which 
they  enamelled.  A  couple  of  holes  in  the  rim  gave 
the  mean^  of  suspension,  and  they  were  sold  as  cottage 
orimmeuts.  Mr  Willstt,  of  Fin  don  Manor,  has  two 
very  charming  examples  of  this  manufacture— bearing 
respectively,  the  portraits  of  EicnARD  Revnolbs  and 
Edward  Colston,  the  Bristol  philanthropists.  The 
latter  is  engraved  (fig*  134.) 

Hknry  Clabk,  an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  was 
originally  apprenticed  at  the  Water  Lane  pottery,  and 
continued  in  the  employ  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
died  about  JHB2.  His  best  pieces  were  flowers  and 
IJindscapcs. 

KicuARD  Peake,  a  flower  painter,  worked  at  Water 
Lane  from  about  1850  to  1856*  Mr.  Edkins  has  a  set 
of  vases  finely  painted  by  him;  lately  obtained  from 

Mrs.  POUNTNEY. 

One  of  the  old  StaffbrdBhire  family  of  potters,  named 
TotT,  was  engaged  for  a  short  period  ai>out  1867.  He 
was  a  fine  modeller,  but  his  talents  being  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  factory,  he  found  employment  at 
Klkington's, 

In  the  Museum  of  Practical  Gteology  there  is  a  china 
plate,  well  painted  with  flowers,  marked  **  Pardoe,  fecit, 
Bristol,"  in  gold;^  and  Mr.  Edkins  has  a  similar  one; 
also  another  with  landscapes,  flowers,  and  birds  in 
medallions  on  a  blue  ground,  with  a  gold  star  centre, 
both  bearing  his  name.  Thomas  Pabdok  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent.  As  was  the  custom  for  a  length- 
ened period  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  he  worked 
at  home ;  and  executed  all  the  best  work  in  flowers  at 
the  Water  Lane  pottery.     He  also  painted  a  good  deal 

*  Museum  of  Practical  Geology — wall  cases  xxii  and  xxiii — No.  L, 
1 1 . — Catalogue  p.  1 G8,  edition  1871. 
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on  his  own  account,  on  china  purchased  in  the  white 
state  from  the  StaflTordshire  works;  of  which  the  plates 
named  are  examples.  In  1809  and  1810  he  lived 
Under  the  Bank.  From  1812  to  1816  he  had  a  shop 
as  a  china-painter,  gilder,  and  glass-stainer,  at  No.  28, 
Bath  Street.  How  he  was  employed  from  the  latter 
date  to  1820,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  in  that  year 
and  the  following,  he  was  again  in  business  in  Long 
Bow,  Thomas  Street,  where  we  lose  sight  of  him.  Mr. 
Marryat  (third  edition,  page  404,)  says  that  Beely  or 
BiLLiNGSLEY,  after  leaving  Nantgarw,  "  went  to  Bristol 
and  carrried  on  his  business  as  a  painter  on  glass  and 
china.'*  This  statement  appears  to  be  made  on  the 
authority  of  some  of  Billingsley's  relatives,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  as  we  cannot  find  his  name  in 
the  directory  or  in  connection  with  the  Water  Lane 
pottery,  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  Pardoe.  About 
the  year  1820,  Mr.  John  Rose,  of  Coalport,  purchased 
the  Nantgarw  works  and  transferred  the  appliances  to 
Coalbrookdale,  where  the  services  of  Billingslky  and 
Walker  were  continued,  until  the  death  of  the  former 
in  1828.*  Pardoe  was  evidently  absent  from  Bristol 
between  1816  and  1820,  when  his  name  is  not  in  the 
directory.  It  is  possible  that  he  worked  at  Nantgarw 
in  the  interval,  and  may  liave  left  on  the  change  of 
management  in  1820,  when  his  name  reappears  in  the 
directory,  with  a  new  locality.  If  this  hypothesis  be 
a  correct  one,  it  was  Pardoe  and  not  Billingsley  who 
returned  **  to  Bristol  and  carried  on  his  business,  &c. ," 
as  the  latter  appears  to  have  gone  with  the  works  to 
Coalbrookdale,  where  he  died. 

An  agreement  for  a  new  partnership  was  drawn  up, 
dated  5th  April,  1813,  between  Henry  Carter,  John 
D.  PouNTNEY,  and  Joseph  Ring,  son  of  the  hite  partner. 

*  Catalog:u*s  &c., Museum  of  Practical  (loology.  1871,  pp.  181—187-188. 
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l^r.  Bma,  however,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  on 
tk6  day  the  deed  is  dated,  without  having  executed  it; 
and  Mr.  Carter  only  continued  in  the  firm  until  1816, 
when  he  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward 
Allh^  The  business  was  then  carried  on  under  the 
finn  of  PouNTJfEr  &  Alller  until  the  28th  March,  1835, 
when  Mr.  Alues  retired,  and  Mr,  Pountney  remained 
the  sole  proprietor.  Finding  the  business  beyond  his 
powers,  he  took  Mr.  Gabriel  Goldney  into  partnership^ 
for  seven  years,  from  the  18th  October,  1836,  At  the 
ex|liration  of  this  limited  agreement,  it  was  renewed 
for  a  like  period*  Mr.  Goldxey  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  perseverance ;  and  although  not  brought 
up  as  a  potter^  evinced  a  remarkable  aptitude  in 
mastering  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  new  pursuit 
He  undertook  the  active  superintendence  of  the  manu- 
fifbture,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  rense  the  old 
methods  and  adopt  the  modern  improvements. 

Time  brings  its  changes  of  fashion,  and  the  manu- 
&cturei(  must  obey  its  imperious  dictates.  In  the 
workshops  where  Rigiiaed  Frake,  with  ten  pounds' 
worth  of  machinery,  made  the  old-fashioned  delft- 
ware;  a  few  years  later,  the  potters  at  each  Martinmas 
feast  celebrated  with  joyous,  though  not  poetic  songs, 
their  success  in  producing  the  Queen's-ware,  that  had 
superseded  it.  Then,  under  the  same  roof,  Queen's-ware 
became  obsolete, — and  printed  patterns  superseded 
enamelling;  in  like  manner,  again,  new  fashions  will 
inevitably  succeed  each  other  to  the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  Goldney's  first  care  was  to  engage  new  and 
experienced  hands,  who  had  worked  in  the  StaflTord- 
shire  potteries.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  both  body  and  glaze — and  abandoning 
the  old  enamelling  process  as  too  tedious  and  expensive, 
gave  considerable  impulse  to  the  business  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  printed  patterns.     Some  examples  of 
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the  fashionable  "flown-blue"  ware  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  the  best  Staffordshire  make.  He  was 
a  man  of  taste;  and  during  his  superintendence  many 
articles,  new  to  the  factory,  were  produced;  particularly 
vases,  tazzse  and  paterse  of  red  ware  in  imitation  of  the 
antique,  which  have  considerable  merit.  A  fine  vase, 
after  the  Greek,  thirteen  inches  high,  painted  on  a 
black  ground,  with  figures  in  red  relieved  with  white 
engobe,  long  preserved  by  Mrs.  Pountney,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Edkins,  would  doubtless  be  taken 
for  a  fine  example  of  Wedgwood's  manufacture,  were 
its  history  unknown.  Under  Mr.  Goldney's  manage- 
ment, a  flower  modeller,  named  Edward  Baby,  from 
Hanley,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  revived  the  old 
art.  Raby  commenced  work  at  Water  Lane  about 
1845,  and  left  there  about  1862.  He  died  at  Hanley 
in  1867,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Edkins  has  a  flower-plaque — a  pair  of  birds  with 
nest  on  a  spray  of  hawthorn — which  was  modelled  by 
Raby,  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Pountney.  It  is  a  spirited 
and  tasteful  work.  Eaby's  son  Samuel  went,  about 
1856,  to  the  royal  porcelain  works,  Worcester,  where 
he  is  still  employed,  with  several  of  his  family. 

Mr.  GrOLDNEY  retired  at  the  expiration  of  his  second 
agreement,  in  September,  1850,  and  Mr.  Pountney  was 
again  alone.  He  died  at  Clifton,  in  October,  1852; 
and  once  more  the  business  of  the  Bristol  pottery  was 
indebted  to  the  energy  of  a  widowed  proprietress  for 
commercial  success.  Having  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Clowes,  a  potter  of  ripe  knowledge  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  art,  to  direct  the  manufactory,  Mrs.  Pountney, 
with  quiet  and  unobtrusive  industry,  gave  her  personal 
attention  to  the  counting-house,  until  her  son's  age 
permitted  him  to  share  her  labours.  Mr.  Clowes 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  parian,  and  many 
statuettes  of  considerable  merit  were  produced  in 
3c 
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that  intractable  material ; — particularly  the  **  Greek 
Slave"  and  a  portrait  figure  of  Edjvitjnd  Bubkr  The 
enamelling  kiln  was  again  employed  in  decoration, 
and  is  still  used. 

Whilst  we  write  tliis  memoir,  the  proprietorship  again 
is  changing — or  changed ;  and  the  Bristol  Water  Lane 
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pottery,  still  under  the  management  of  Mr,  Clowes, 
has  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  its  existence. 

Within  these  few  years,  a  partnership  called  the 
'*  Victoria  Pottery  Company"  has  been  established 
under  the  limited  liability  act,  in  St  Philip's  Marsh, 
—but  it  has  yet  to  acquire  a  history — and  a  future 
generation  must  write  of  its  merits,  record  its  success, 
or  lamest  its  failure. 


DUTCH  WARE,  OR  DELFT. 


The  peculiar  earthenware  of  Holland,  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
was  distinguished  as  ddfty  is  but  an  imitation  of  an 
eastern  manufacture.    The  early  connection  of  Holland 
with  Japan,  will  account  for  the   importation  of  a 
Japanese  invention   by  a   practical  people  like  the 
Dutch.     The  earliest  and  most  common  ware  of  Japan 
has,  from  its  exquisite  surface  and  finish,  been  often 
mistaken  for  opaque  porcelain.     Upon  a  close  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  of  porous  and  coarse 
body;  and  is  covered  with  an  opaque  enamel  of  intense 
hardness;  and,  indeed,  only  a  very  superior  kind  of 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  delft.     It  was  not 
long  before  the  Dutch  made  an  imitation  of  the  foreign 
ware  so  close  in  resemblance,  that  many  pieces  have, 
like  it,  been  frequently  mistaken  for  opaque  porcelain. 
English  trade  with  our  Dutch  neighbours  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  similar  manufacture  into  the  British 
islands;   but  with  few  exceptions,  the  English  delft 
was  just  as  inferior  to  the  Dutch  as  that  manufacture 
was  to  the  Japanese.      The  coarse  and  friable  clay 
was  found  to  be  unprofitably  fragile  and  wanting  in 
endurance ;  and  this  defect,  in  course  of  time,  led  most 
naturally  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  harder  and  less 
destructible  body.     In  the  East  it  was  porcelain — at 
first  opaque  and  afterwards  transparent, — in  England 
it  was  earthenware,  formed  of  materials  that  no  longer 
required  an  opaque  enamel  to  cover  the  imperfections 
of  colour  and  surface.     By  degrees — not  imperceptible. 
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but  distinctly  marked — earthenware  gave  place  to  the 
old  delft,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  change, 
JosiAH  Wei>gwoo0  acquired  his  well  deserved  reputa- 
tion. In  1760j  the  manufacture  of  delft  may  be  said 
to  have  declined,  and  in  a  few  years  later  to  have 
entirely  ceased.  It  was  superseded  by  Queen's-ware, 
as  that  manufacture  has  since  then  been  superseded 
by  later  improvements. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev, 
Edwin  J,  Venning,  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar,  for  having 
procured  from  a  scientific  friend  in  Holland^  a  summary 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  manufacturing  the  celebrated 
delft- ware.  This  account  w^ill  afford  the  practical 
contradiction  of  a  popular  error,  that  the  white  surface 
of  delft-ware  is  the  effect  of  dipping  the  biscuit  into  a 
white  "slip,"  or  w4ute  clay  suspended  mechanically  in 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  covering  of  delft  is  a  genuine  opaque  white  enamel, 
aud  does  not  owe  either  its  colour  or  its  opacity  to 
clay  of  any  kind  The  records  of  the  English  processes 
found  by  the  author,  are  too  slight  and  unscienti6c  to 
be  of  much  interest ;  but  there  is  little  doubt,  from  a 
critical  examination  of  Englisli  delft- ware,  that  the 
method  of  manufacture,  save  in  slight  particulars,  was 
identical  with  that  employed  in  Holland. 

To  manufacture  the  body  of  this  ware,  three  different 
kinds  of  clay  were  employed : — 

I  St.    That  found  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Doomik,  and  thence 

called  the  doornikschc, 
2nd.  The  black  clay,  called  zwartc  or  rhijnlandsche. 
3rd    That  found  in  or  about  the  town  of  Delft,  called  the  ddftsche. 

These  diflferent  clays,  varying  in  colour,  were  purified 
and  washed  in  the  so-called  aardewascherijen  (still  to 
be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delft,)  and  were 
mixed  in  proportion  to  their  several  qualities. 
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After  the  ware  had  been  baked  to  biscuit  in  the 
rough  state,  it  underwent  the  following  operations  in 
succession : — 

istly.  When  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  was  first  cleansed  with  a  long, 
soft  brush,  of  any  impurity,  such  as  dust  or  sand,  which  it  may 
have  contracted  during  its  passage  through  the  oven.  This 
operation  is  in  Dutch  called  spassen, 

2ndly.  It  next  underwent  a  process  called  gevm^  i.e.,  every  piece 
separately,  was  plunged  into  a  large  tub  called  the  witkuip,  filled 
with  a  certain  fluid  called  wit  In  this  process  the  moisture  was 
absorbed,  leaving  the  ware  covered  with  a  fine  powder,  which 
the  subsequent  firing  converted  into  a  white  enamel.  This 
required  much  skill  in  the  workman,  and  was  called  gevm  because 
the  ware  was  given, — gegeven,  into  the  witkuip  or  trough. 

3rdly.  The  ware  was  then  painted. 

4thly.  When  the  pieces  came  from  the  hands  of  the  painter  they  were 
gekwaart,  or  covered  with  a  composition  called  kwaart  or  kwart, 
!>.,  the  glaze. 

5thly.  Lastly,  the  ware  put  into  well-closed  cases  [or  Beggars]  was 
placed  in  the  kiln,  and  baked  with  a  wood  fire. 

The  composition  called  by  the  Dutch  niasticoty  [glass  ] 
which  formed  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  both 
enamel  and  glaze,  was  thus  composed  : — 

Common  sand 500  lbs. 

Salt 60    u 

Soda 30    II 

which  was  fluxed  in  the  kiln  and  then   broken   or 
stamped  for  use. 

The  wit  or  white  enamel  was  composed  of :-  - 

Tinasch  [oxide  of  tin]      ....  50  lbs. 

Masticot 65    M 

Smalt J    II 

Red  copper  filings       ....  ^  J^  n 

These  ingredients  were  fired  within  a  wall  or  dam  of 
unbaked  masticot,  and  then  ground  with  water  to  a 
proper  consistency  for  use. 
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The  glaze  or  kwaart  was  applied  by  sprinkling  it 
over  the  ware  with  a  brush  of  short,  stiff  hair,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  (fig.  136.) 


*  Gold-foam  or  scum,  so  called  from  being  a  refiiBe  product  of  the 
gold  refineries. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


BROWN    STONE-WARE. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  brown  ware  in 
England  presents  few  points  of  interest  beyond  the 
record  of  localities  and  names.  The  makers  of  brown 
stone-ware  were  numerous  in  Bristol.  Richard  Frank 
made  it,  and  some  of  his  apprentices  began  business 
on  their  own  account.  Hope,  Patience  and  Alsop  had 
each  their  works.  Alsop's  works  were  at  No.  9,  Water 
Lane,  and  to  these  premises,  Richard  Frank  &  Son 
transferred  their  business  from  Redcliff  Back,  in  1777; 
when  Alsop  moved  into  Temple  Street.  Hope  used 
the  premises  now  held  by  Messrs.  Price,  stone-ware 
potters,  in  the  same  street.  There  were  at  this  time, 
brown-ware  potteries  at  Baptist  Mills,  at  Easton,  and  at 
Westbury;  the  last  was  famous  for  making  the  moulds 
used  by  sugar-refiners.  Joseph  Ring,  who  succeeded 
Richard  Frank  in  Water  Lane,  in  1784,  continued  to 
make  this  common  ware.     For  ages  it  had  been  of  the 


NOTE. 

The  SuffOT-hause  PoUeryy  Westbury,  which  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  by  Obobob  Habt,  was  on  the  8th  December,  1 775,  let  to  Stephkn 
Fricxeb,  who  had  occupied  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  High  Street. 
Here  were  made  chimney,  garden  and  flower-pots,  and  sugar  hahers' 
maulda — hence  the  name. — Feiix  FarUf/a  Journal. 
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moBt  rude  and  unscieutiBc  character,  varied  only  by 
the  fortunate  discovery  of  some  bed  of  clay  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  method  of  gl^ng 
browu-ware  by  means  of  salt  thrown  into  the  furnaces, 
at  a  particular  period  of  the  process,  was,  it  is  said, 
discovered  by  accident  It  was  then  called  crouch- 
ware,  and  was  made  in  almost  every  locality  where  a 
suitable  clay  was  to  be  found.  It  was  from  so  small  a 
begiiniiug  as  a  few  crouch-ware  factories,  that  the  now 
enormously  populous  *and  extensive  district  kno^^Ti  m 
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PICKLING  POTd  flOd  OTHER  GOODS  peogffttittiyiUj  bv* 

RDiCPS  FIBST  ADDRESS  CA&D,  RKPRODUCBD  BT  PHOTOTTFB. 


the  Staflfordshire  potteries,  has  risen  to  prosperity. 
The  injurious  nature  of  a  salt-lead  glaze,  for  articles 
in  constant  domestic  use,  soon  created  a  demand  for 
improvement  in  manufacture,  and  the  production  of 
an  exterior  covering,  less  liable  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  community.  The  first  really  important  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  common  brown-ware  was 
made  by  Mr.  Job  Meigh,  whose  process  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Simeon  Shaw  in  his  History  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries :^ — "red  marl  is  ground  in  water  until  there  is 

*  I2mo.     Hanlej:  printed  for  the  author,  by  E.  Jackbok:  1829. 
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formed  a  mixture  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  into  this 
the  vessels,  when  well  dried  but  not  yet  baked,  are  first 
immersed  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  all  the  pores  in 
the  surfaces ;  they  are  again  well  dried  and  then  are 
dipped  into  a  glaze  formed  by  grinding  feldspar  and 
glass  with  oxide  of  manganese  for  colour" — and: — *'in 
1823,  H.R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  presented  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  Mr.  Job  Meigh  for 
giving  to  the  public  a  glaze  for  common  pottery,  entirely 
free  from  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  usual  lead  glaze." 
Mr.  Meigh's  ware,  though  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  manufacture,  was  still  very  imperfect.  The  body 
was  of  common  clay,  which,  when  burnt,  was  highly 
absorbent;  and  it  required  the  exterior  dip  of  marl  to 
render  the  surface  suflBciently  smooth  to  receive  the 
new  glaze.  It  was  unfit  for  many  purposes  to  which 
the  brown-ware  now  made  is  satisfactorily  applied. 

Mr.  William  Powell,  of  Bristol,  who  for  many  years 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  glass-cutter,  also  made 
the  brown  stone-ware,  and  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  its  improvement.*  After  a  long  period  spent  in 
experiment,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  body  totally 
unabsorbent,  and  a  glaze  indestructible  by  all  agents 
save  fluoric  acid.  The  manufacture  of  this  ware, 
which  promised  so  much  success,  presented  exactly 
the  same  difficulties  that  had  impeded  the  progress  of 
Champion's  porcelain  manufacture.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
brown  porcelain ;  and  to  Mr.  Powell  may  be  ascribed 
the  credit  of  having  revived  the  celebrated  ware  of 
CooKWORTHY  and  Champion,  in  another  form.  A  dry 
earthenware  body  and  a  vitrified  one  are  burned  with 
entirely  different  degrees  of  risk.  The  dry  body,  after 
being  deprived  of  so  much  of  its  moisture  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  kiln,  is  safe  in  any  ordinary  temperature, 

*  The  fine  brick  cone  over  Mr.  Powell's  kilns  once  covered  the 
furnaces  of  a  large  glass-house. 
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and  will  not  lose  its  shape — the  \itrified  body  is,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  softened,  and  liable  to  bend,  twist, 
or  warp ;  and  until  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  is  never  quite 
tjecure  from  these  accidents.  Besides  this,  Mr,  Powell, 
in  his  experiments,  experienced  another  diflBculty,  that 
for  a  time,  seemed  insurmountable.  He  made  his  ware 
at  one  firing — glazing  it  over  the  raw  body—as  done  in 
China,  but  afler  firing,  it  came  out  black  or  stained  by 
the  smoke,  like  the  Roman  pottery  found  at  Upchurch 
and  other  locaUtiea  At  that  period,  brown -ware  was 
burned,  not  in  Beggars,  but  in  the  old  rough-and-ready 
fasliion  with  "tiles  and  binders;'*  and  Mr.  Powell's  first 
success  was  achieved  with  only  these  rude  appliances. 
The  experimenter  was  long  baflfled  by  the  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  burning  his  ware  clean,  Ajsthont 
Amatt — who  had  been  employed  at  Champion  s— was 
Mr.  Powell's  kiln-man,  and  in  spite  of  his  long  experi- 
ence in  porcelain -making,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  an 
expedient.  In  annealing  the  ware,  the  established 
method  was  to  ''stop"  or  brick  up  the  fire-holes  and 
to  leave  the  kiln  undisturbed  until  cooL  Mr.  Powell 
exercised  his  ingenuity.  He  directed  the  fire* bars  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  fire -holes  ''stopped"  in  the 
usual  way — ^minus  the  fuel.  The  success  of  the  plan 
was  complete,  and  the  manufacture  of  hia  justly 
celebrated  brown  stone -ware  was,  from  that  moment, 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  first  order  for  the  new 
ware,  completed  by  Mr.  Powell,  was  for  Messrs.  John 
Driver  &  Co.,  Exchange  Alley,  Liverpool,  on  the  6th 
February,  1835:- 

36  I  gallon  bottles 

60  2    do.         i> 

24  3    do.         n 

12  4    do.         M 

6  5    do.         II 

with  the  name  of  the  firm  impressed  under  the  glaze. 
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and  the  five-gallon  bottles  were  fired  in  the  same  kiln 
with  the  crouch- ware,  in  "  tiles  and  binders." 

Mr.  Powell  sought  no  protection  for  his  invention, 
but  trusted  to  the  probability  of  establishing  a  good 
trade,  before  his  process  became  known  in  the  potting 
world.  He  was  not  disappointed.  He  communicated 
the  secret,  but  in  strict  confidence,  to  Mr.  Whisker,  of 
London,  who  commenced  the  successful  manufacture 
of  the  new  materials.  At  Mr.  Whisker's  death,  his 
business  descended  to  his  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Singer. 
In  vain  did  ihey  seek  for  a  memorandum  of  the  modtis 
operandi.  Bo  well  had  Mr.  Whisker  kept  his  promise 
of  secrecy,  that  no  trace  of  a  formula  was  to  be 
found  by  which  the  new  proprietors  could  continue 
the  business;  and  believing  always,  that  Mr.  Whisker 
had  paid  a  consideration  for  the  secret,  they  at  once 
applied  to  Mr.  Powell  for  a  copy  of  the  missing 
document. 

In  a  large  manufactory,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
a  process  secret  for  any  long  period;  and  although 
by  degrees,  the  particular  materials  used,  and  the 
methods  employed  by  Mr.  Powell,  became  known, 
it  was  not  before  1842  that  any  other  Bristol  potter 
was  enabled  to  compete  with  him  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  improved  ware;  which  had  by  that  time  become 
established  in  public  estimation.  Mr.  Powell  had  thus 
enjoyed  for  seven  years  an  exclusive  trade,  limited  only 
by  the  consequences  of  his  generous  communication 
to  Mr.  Whisker.  How  the  secret  process  became 
public  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  some  work- 
man betrayed  the  trust  of  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  master  that  ever  studied  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  his  servants.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that 
at  this  present  moment,  Mr.  Powell's  invention  has 
superseded  the  old  crouch-ware  for  all  but  the  most 
common  purposes. 
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be  ftatisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  place  wan  the 
moorage  of  Bpanish  vessels  trading  to  Bristol  iiath 
copper-ore,  for  the  Hiipply  of  the  smelting  furnaces, 
which  once  studded  the  valley  between  Crewshole  and 
St  George's,  ere  the  smelting  trade,  upon  some  dispute 
of  very  trivial  character,  was  removed  to  Swansea. 
The  ware  was  that  commonly  used  in  Spain,  and  in 
course  of  time  many  fragments  must  have  been  thrown 
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overboard  from  vessels  lying  there  discharging  cargo. 
The  late  Mr.  R  F.  IIikg  remembered  tlie  Brislington 
works  and  described  the  locality  to  ttie  author.  They 
are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Ann's  Wood,  between 
St.  Arno's  Vale  and  the  river,  on  a  line  about  half*a* 
mile  beyond  Ketham  Dam;  and  though  opposite  to 
CVewshole  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  distance 
is  too  great  to  support  tlie  theory  that  the  fragments 
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found  there  came  from  Richard  Frank's  works.  The 
premises,  afterwards  used  as  a  flour- mill  and  last 
occupied  as  such  by  Benjamin  Reynolds,  are  still 
standing;  and  are  converted  into  tenements.  The 
mill-pond,  with  its  now  open  flood-gate,  also  remains. 
It  was  supplied  by  Brislington  brook,  the  course  of 
which  is  through  the  old  flood-gate  and  over  fall, 
substantially  built  with  blocks  of  moulded  slag  from 
the  copper  works.  When  the  mill-pond— now  grazing 
ground— was  cleared  out,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  broken 
lustre -ware  was  found;  in  itself  satisfactory  eridence 
of  the  former  occupation  of  the  premises  as  a  pottery. 
The  ware  made  at  Brislington  was  of  a  common  and 
cheap  character;  and  soap-dishes,  (fig  137)  small  plates, 
and  shallow  baking-dishes  are  frequently  met  with  in 
farm-houses  and  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol 

A  fine  round  dish  of  Bris- 
lington  ware,  14  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  sunk  centre 
of  9  inches,  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Bristol 
Literary  Institution : — (fig, 
137.)  It  has  on  the  back  a 
rude  monogram  (fig,  139)  of 
the  maker's  name,  Richard 
Frank.  This  interesting 
piece  gives  by  comparison 
a  most  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  fragments  found 
at  Crewshole  are  Spanish.  Several  other  specimens 
of  lust  re- ware  are  also  preserved  with  this  interesting 
example  of  a  lost  local  art;  but  they  are  foreign 
beyond  dispute.  One  of  the  pieces  is  identical  with 
some  the  author  has  seen  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal- 
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When  horticulturists  there  wish  to  propagate  either 
the  orange  tree  or  Camellia  Japonica,  they  cut  off  a 
ring  of  bark  from  a  branch,  which  by  its  form,  promises 
to  make  a  good  tree;  then,  wrapping  a  thick  layer  of 
moss  round  the  wounded  part,  they  suspend  above  it 
one  of  the  long,  tube-like  vessels,  represented  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  137) — constantly  supplied  with  water, 
out  of  which  depends  a  bit  of  woollen  string,  thus  by 
capillary  attraction  the  moss  is  kept  moist — roots  start 
forth  in  time — the  branch  is  parted  from  its  parent 
stem — and  a  new  camellia  or  orange  tree  is  made  by  a 
short  or  royal  road  to  arboriculture. 

The  Spanish  ware  is  of  a  rich  pale  yellow,  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch;  with  arabesque  ornaments  in 
copper-lustre,  and  sometimes  in  addition,  animals  or 
birds  in  deep  blue.  The  Brislington  ware  is  much 
thicker  and  more  clumsily  made;  wanting  the  smooth 
surface  and  the  finer  texture  which  characterize  the 
Spanish  ware;  and  the  coating  of  enamel — thin  and 
coarse — betrays  to  the  touch  an  inferior  manufacture. 
The  colour,  moreover,  is  crude,  and  the  lustre  orna- 
ments— often  mere  dashes  with  the  pencil — are  poor 
and  unartistic  in  form.  It  was  burned  with  coal 
procured  from  the  North  of  England;  and  the  expense 
of  this  fuel,  which,  according  to  information  furnished 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Frank  Ring,  was  two  pounds 
per  ton,  rendering  the  manufacture  unremunerative, 
the  works  were  closed. 

It  has  always  been  a  favourite  myth  to  ascribe 
certain  pieces  of  ordinary  blue  and  white  Bristol  delft, 
to  the  Brislington  works;  but  it  is  most  improbable 
that  Richard  Frank  had  two  manufactories  of  that 
ware;  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  in  support  of 
the  tradition. 

The  Brislington  copper-lustre-ware  works  were  not 
included  in  the  sale  of  the  Water  Lane  pottery,  in 
3£ 
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17S4.  There  is  evidence  that  RnniABB  Frahk's  son 
contiQued  that  &ctory  after  the  pottery  in  Bristel 
was  disposed  of.  RiOELya)  Fbahk,  the  elder,  died  in 
April,  1785;  and^  on  the  14th  June  following,  Jomr 
Williams,  Bon  of  Tho&  Williams,  of  Bristol,  labourw, 
was  indentured  as  an  apprentice  to  Richaud  Feajnk, 
potter,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife^  for  seven  years;  with 
the  usual  proviso: — "friends  to  find  apparel  and  wash- 
ing/* There  is  a  memorandum  appended  to  this 
record  in  the  Book  of  Apprentices,  that: — '*on  the 
6th  October,  1789,  John  Williams  was  turned  over  to 
Elizabeth  Ring,  Widow,  for  the  remainder  of  his  time." 
The  Brislington  works  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
closed  before  this;  and  the  transfer  of  the  apprentice 
probably  marks  the  exact  date  of  their  discootinuance, 
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TEA-SPOOX  OF  BRISTOL  POBCSLAIN. 
EDKINS  COLLECTION. 


CHINA  WORKS  AT  EASTON. 


An  ingenious  chemist  having  discovered  a  method  of 
turning  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Bristol  to  account 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain^  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  some  members  of  a  Bristol  family — ^who 
provided  the  entire  capital — and  established  works 
at  Easton  for  the  preparation  of  the  material.  For  a 
time  it  found  a  market  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

A  kiln  was  built;  more  in  the  first  instance  for 
experiment  than  with  any  view  to  produce  china.  The 
plan  was  afterwards  extended,  and  sanguine  of  success, 
a  large  sum  was  expended  in  preliminaries.  Although 
the  works  succeeded  so  far  that  many  articles  were 
produced,  of  fine  soft  texture,  very  like  some  early 
ware  of  the  Chelsea  factories,^  the  experiment  was  in 

•  At  one  time  there  were  two  china  factories  at  Chelsea.  **  Charles 
Simpson  63  years  of  age  in  1817,  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  to  which  place 
his  father  Aakox  Simpson  went  in  1747,  along  with  Thomas  Lawton, 
slipmaker;  Samuel  Parr,  turner;  Eichard  Meir,  fireman;  and  John 
AsTBUBY,  painter,  all  of  Hot  Lane;  Charles  Wedgwood  of  the  Stocks, 
a  good  thrower;  Thomas  Ward  and  several  others  of  Burslem,  to 
work  at  Chelsea  china  manufactory.  They  soon  ascertained  that  they 
were  the  principal  workmen  on  whoso  exertions  all  the  excellence  of 
the  portrelain  must  depend;  they  then  resolved  to  commence  business 
on  their  own  account,  at  Chelsea,  and  were  in  some  degree  successful; 
but  at  length  owing  to  disagreement  among  themselves,  they  aban- 
doned it  and  returned  to  Burslem,  intending  to  commence  there  the 
manufacture  of  china;  but  soon  after  their  return  Aaron  Simpson 
died,  the  design  was  relinquished  and  each  took  the  employment 
quickly  offered  in  the  manufacture  of  white  stone-ware,  then  sold 
readily  on  the  day  of  drawing  the  oven." — Shatcn  History  of  tlie 
SiaffonUhire  totterieM—\'2mo.,  Uanlty,  1829, /w^c  167. 
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the  end  a  dfauferouB  failure.  Tlie  family  that  suffer 
tlie  entire  Icm  feeds  so  little  disposed  to  make, 
a  new  eiqKMEnure  of  past  disappointment,  that  name^ 
and  dates  are  sa]^essed  in  deference  to  their  wish. 
Some  small  idiite  tases  with  modelled  flowers  have 
been  mistaken  by  good  judges  for  Chebea  (6g.  ito.) 
No  mark  was  adc^ted,  and  it  is  beHeved  that  coloured 
ware,  either  printed  or  painted,  was  never  attempted 
at  the  Easton  W<»kiji,    .^^^^^^^^^^^^h 
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anotrp  or  Bristol  kstaicel  olass.    ntov  thx  AUTHosa  cqllectiok.  iagi 

coal  fields,  Evans  in  his  History  of  Bristoly  says, 
that  ''in  1761,  fifteen  large  houses  were  employed  in  that 
manufacture;"  at  this  date  (1872)  there  is  not  one  of 
any  importance. 

Several  firms,  about  the  period  named  by  Evans, 
made  very  large  quantities  of  a  translucent  glass  of 
peculiar  softness  and  texture;  very  whitej  and  closely 
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resembling  soft-paste  Sevres  or  Derby  ehina.  It  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  mistake  the  genuine  enamel  glass 
of  Bristol;  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  semi-opalescence 
which  distinguishes  sinodlar  glass  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  its  softness  to  the  touch  betrays  the  large  quantity 
of  lead  it  containa 

Mr.  Michael  Edeins,  after  giving  up  painting  delft- 
ware,  was  chiefly  employed  by  the  miners  to  ornament 
this  enamel  glass,  and  for  this  purpose  two  methods 
were  pursued.  The  common  articles  were  simply 
painted  with  oil  colour,  mixed  with  a  desiocatlTe, 
and  dried  hard  by  artificial  heat.  The  more  costly 
were  enamelled  in  the  usual  way  with  coloured  frit^ 
vitrified  in  a  muffle  or  kiln.  Blue  glass,  also,  was 
similarly  decorated;  and  judging  by  the  quMitity  of 
both  kinds  painted  by  Mr.  Edeins  alone,  the  trade 
must  have  been  considerabla 

Mr.  Ebeins's  ledger  gives  a  very  concise  view  of  this 
manufiBtcture.    The  firms  who  employed  him  were : — 

1762  to  1767.  Lrrru  ^  Loitoicak,  BedoMe  Backs. 

1767  to  1787.  Longman  &  Yigob,  and  suocessorB. 

1765.  William  Dunbab  &  Go.,  Bristol  and  CSiepstow. 

1775  to  1787.  Vigor  &  Stevens,  Thomas  Street. 

1785  to  1787.  Lazakus  Jacobs,  Temple  Street. 

Some  extracts  from  the  accounts  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

s.  d, 

1762.  Apl.  26.  To  s  long  doz  Amell  [enamel]  Beakers  .  10  o 
Jan.  19.  To  I  Sett  of  Jars  and  Beakers  5  in  a  Sett  2  6 
July  19.  To  4  blue  Jars  and  Beakers  with  Mosaick 

Borders  to  match  a  Large  Sett  for  Mr. 

Wilson 20 

26.  To  I  Pint  Blue  can  ornamented  with  Gold 

and  Letters 08 

1763.  Aug.  18.  To  6  Enamelled  p^  Canns  wrote  Liberty 

and  no  Excise  @  4d   .  .20 

Sept.  30.  To  18  Enamell  Basons      ...  16 
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s.    d. 

1763.  Oct  28.  To  13  Canns  and  Milk  Jugs  .  .11 

1764.  Oct     I.  To  4  Enamell  Cannisters  ...  10 
1766.   Aug.  20.  To  6  Long  doz  fine  wine  wrote  jPi'ft  and 

LiUrty  @  3/-      .         .         .  i   16     o 

1769.  [No  date]  To  3  pr.  blue  Comicopios  ornamented 

with  Gold 30 

1770.  Nov.   6.  To  12  Hyacinth  glasses  blue  gilded    .         2     o 

By  these  entries  we  find  how  much  work  Mr.  Edkins 
did  for  little  money;  but  a  small  bill  pinned  in  the 
ledger  will  show  that,  in  his  day,  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  cheaper: — 

"Mr.  Michael  Edkins 

To  Jacob  Davis  Dr. 

1764. 
Feb.  16.     To  6  lb  Candles     .        .  .     ;^o     2  1 1 

To  I  Cheese  7 j4  lb.  at  3j^d.      .  o     2     2j^ 

25.     To  I  Cheese  9^^  lb.  at  3  }4    -  02  10  J^ 

o     7  \\}i 
Received  3rd  April  Seven  Shillings  and  Eleven  pence  in  full 

J.  Davis." 

The  cost  of  painting  delft  tiles  was  three-half-pence 
to  two -pence  half- penny  per  dozen :  the  proportion 
which  the  decoration  bore  to  the  total  price  of  the 
enamel  glass  itself,  may  be  seen  from  an  entry  in  this 
old  account  book,  when  compared  with  the  charges 
for  painting: — 

"  A  Venture  Delivered  to  Michael  Palmer. 

s.    d, 

2  large  Setts  Enamell  Jars  and  Beak!  .110 

3  Blue  Quart  Cans 90 

6  Do.  Pints 90 

I  Small  Sett  Jars  and  Beakers  blue        ...  26 

12  Enamell  halfpint  Cans 50 

12      Do.     Basons 50 

I  Enamell  Cream  Jug  -  .       o    '5 

in  a  box  Mark'd  M  P  Stores 


Second  box 

1  Large  Sett  blue  Jars  and  Beakers 
8  Pint  blue  Cans 

2  Do*  Enamell     .... 
i«  Enamell  Beakers    . 

4 1     Do,      Basons 
13  B1\ie  Basons 
13     ■<     halfpint  Cans 


Mark'd  N^  M  P  2 
'  Stores," 

Tradesmen  in  seaport  towns  were,  in  those  days, 
in  the  habit  of  entrusting  Bmall  parcels  of  goods  to 
<mptains  of  merchant  vessels,  for  sale  in  the  British 
coloniee.  This  entry  by  Mr.  Edkins  represents  some 
transaction  of  this  kind;  but,  unfortunately,  withuulr 
date  or  destination  we  have  no  clue  to  either* 

The  prices,  quoted  from  these  old  accounts,  for 
ornamenting  both  enamel  and  blue  glass,  ccrtninlj 
were  for  the  cheaper  mode,  and  not  for  the  Titrified 
enamel  painting;  and  the  "venture*'  could  scarcely 
have  comprised  any  of  the  ware  more  luxuriously 
ornamented. 

The  extreme  fragility  of  the  Bristol  white  enamel 
glass  insured  its  early  destruction;  and  considering 
the  large  quantity  made,  it  is  surprising  how  little  has 
been  rescued  from  the  effects  of  time  and  accident 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  it  was 
unknown  to  collectors,  and  but  for  some  few  family 
memorials  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edkins,  the  existence 
of  it  would  have  been  forgotten.  A  diligent  search 
by  the  author  through  every  possible  corner  in  Bristol 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  for  examples,  was  only 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two  in  enamelled  colours, 
in  four  years.     A  proof  that  it  has  nearly  disappeared. 
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Mr.  Edkins  has  some  fine  specimens  painted  in 
vitrified  colours — brilliant  tints  and  with  a  firm  hand — 
the  work  of  his  grandfather.  Among  these  are  several 
of  the  favourite  tea -bottles,  marked  Black — Green — 
Bohea — Hyson, — ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers; 
the  covers,  with  small  figure  subjects,  enamelled  on 
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BRISTOL  ENAMEL-OLARS  VASE,  DECORATED  WITH  GOLD.    TEN  INCHES  HIOII. 
IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  EDKIXS. 


copper,  with  gilt  rims.  Tlie  Museum  of  Practical 
fieology  has  one  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  author's 
collection  in  1863. 

The  engraving  (fig.  142)  is  from  ajar,  one  of  a  full 
and  perfect  set — three  jars  and  two  beakers — quaintly 
decorated  with  gold,  well  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
3F 
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enamel  The  coloured  plate  mil  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  brilliant  effect  of  the  higher  style  of  decoration, 
and  of  its  artistic  merit.  It  represents  one  of  a  pair  of 
jars  of  exquisite  colour  and  texture  singularly  like  the 
finest  Beyres  porcelain.  The  flowers  are  sketched  by 
a  bold  Iiand  and  with  a  free  pencil;  and  are  brilhant 
in  colour.  Mr.  Edkins  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
these  jars,  as  well  as  of  the  set  decorated  with  gold^ 
previously  described. 

There  is  a  romantic  history  attached  to  the  beaker 
in  the  eugraviug  {fig,  141)  which  heads  this  chapter. 
It  formed  one  of  a  set  of  three,  rescued  by  divers 
from  tlie  wreck  of  the  ** Abergavenny/'  after  having 
been  for  more  than  forty  years  sunk  in  Weymouth 
bay. 

The  value  of  chemistry  is  never  more  cleariy  demon- 
strated than  in  the  scientific  identification  of  special 
manufactures. 

Professor  ChukcHj  M.A.^  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  kindly  undertook  the  analysis  of 
the  Bristol  enamel  glass;  and  in  his  report  he  says: — 

**  The  Bristol  enamel  glass  has  the  density  3*58  and  the 
following  composition  in  100  parts: — 

Oxide  of  Lead 43  71 

Binoxide  of  Tin      .  '86 

Alumina '33 

Lime '14 

Potash 6*39 

Soda -82 

Silica  and  loss 4775 

100*00 

"It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  pure  potash-lead  glass; 
soft  and  heavy.  It  contains  neither  bismuth,  phosphate 
of  lime,  nor  arsenic. 
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"  By  means  of  the  above  data  I  have  been  enabled  to 
identify  several  glass  vessels  as  of  Bristol  make ;  notably, 
jugs  of  common  bottle  glass,  and  of  dark  blue  glass, 
splashed  or  edged  with  enamel,  in  density  and  composition 
like  the  fragment  analysed,  but  sometimes  containing  a 
little  more — or  less — tin/' 

The  enamel  glass  possesses  also  the  distinctive 
character  of  exceeding  most  other  in  specific  gravity : 
being  even  more  dense  than  the  Bristol  old  flint-glass 
of  RiCKETTS  &  Co.,  made  thirty  years  ago,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  list  of  specific  gravities: — 

"British  plate  (St.  Helen's)  30  years  old  [«•  g]  ^  2  43 

Chance's  patent  plate ••  2*51 

Powell  &  Ricketts's  Bristol  green  bottle  glass     •<       ^r  2-62 
Crown  glass        .                  .                  .                    •.  251 

RiCKETTS  &  Co.,  old  flint-glass                                -       ^321 
AVhite  enamel  glass _r  3-58" 

Anthony  Amatt,  who  had  a  mania  for  memorandum- 
making,  has  preserved  in  one  of  his  quaint  scraps,  a 
receipt  how: — 

**  To  make  white  Enamiell 

16  lb.  of  flint  glass 
5    "    of  lead 
3    M    of  arsenick 
3    ••    of  niter 
T    -of  borax 

"  To  make  Blue 

3  lb.  of  white  enamiell 
I    ••    of  blue  calks 
1 1  ounces  of  stone  blue" 

These  materials  would  form  an  enamel  glass  similar 
to  the  example  analysed.     The  arsenic  would  be  driven 
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off  in  the  furnace  and  leave  no  trace;  while  Profes^sor 
Chttrch  has  detected  a  trace  of  boracic  acid  in  one 
authentic  piece  of  Bristol  enamel  glass. 

That  the  manufacture  of  enamel  glass  was  extended 
to  other  localities  by  the  Bristol  firm  of  Dunbar  &  Co-, 
we  learn  from  an  advertisement  in  *' Felix  Farley's 
Journal,"  of  16th  October,  1764:— 

THIS  is  to  acquaint  the  public  that  there  is 
now  opened  at  Chepstow,  South  Wales,  a 
Flint  and  Enamel  Glass  Manufactory  where 
Merchants  I'radesmcn  and  others  may  depend 
on  being  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  the  best 
Flint  Glass,  also  Apothec^aries  Green  Phials 
and  every  article  made  in  the  neatest  manner 
and  on  the  lowest  terma  by  their  Humble 
Servants 

William  Dukbar  &  Co, 

As  the  above  Company  have  spared  no 
pains  nor  expense  to  procure  the  best  hands 
in  England,  they  flatter  themselves  that  their 
goods  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

In  the  year  1785  a  large  flint-glass  manufactory  was 
commenced  at  Temple  Gate,  by  Messrs,  James  and 
George  Taylor,  on  premises  which  were  previously 
the  "  Phoenix  "  Inn ;  and  from  that  circumstance  it  was 
called  the  Phoenix  glass  works.*  Messrs.  Ricketts  &  Co. 
succeeded  to  the  business  in  August,  1789,  but  it  was 
closed  some  years  ago;  and  the  once  large  flint-glass 
trade  of  Bristol  has  now  dwindled  to  one  very  small 
manufactory, — but  a  poor  representative  of  its  former 
importance. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  glass-houses 
mentioned  by  Evans  as  existing  in  1761,  were   for 

*  Mr.  Michael  Castle,  of  Bristol,  has  a  very  fine  example  of 
Messrs.  Taylor's  manufacture — a  large  goblet,  elaborately  engraved 
with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — the  arms  of  Bristol — several  ships 
and  other  devices. 
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bottles  and  common  articles,  and  not  many  for  the 
manufacture  of  flint-glass.  The  green  glass  bottle 
trade  of  Bristol  has  always  been  a  large  one.  It  is 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Powell, 
who  purchased  the  interest  of  his  late  partner,  Mr. 
RiCKETTS.  At  this  manufactory  the  latest  improve- 
ments are  in  active  operation;  and  under  the  energetic 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  last  invention  — 
the  exclusive  use  of  gas  as  a  fuel  in  the  furnaces — is 
worked  to  perfection. 


BRISTOL  TRUE  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

[See  pages  16,  25  et  ultra,] 

Since  the  first  portion  of  this  volume  \i^s  printed, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  Mr.  Mark  Harford  was 
a  contributor  to  the  capital  of  the  porcelain  works, 
in  the  sum  of  £1500.  In  August,  1786,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Harford,  the  bond  securing  this  amount 
was  discharged  in  full,  under  the  signatures  of  his 
representatives. 


The  author  of  a  paper  published  in  1716^  givea 
instructions  how  ''  to  make  as  fine  C/iifia  as  ever  was 
sold  by  the  East- India  Company^'  by  what  he  states  to 
be  *'a  iry'd  and  infallible  Method,"  He  says: — ''Let 
any  good  Workman  in  the  Potter  s  Profession,  who  would 
benefit  himself  by  this  Art»  employ  some  poor  People  to 
buy  up  the  old  broken  China,  which  every  House  can 
afford  him.  This  Ware  he  must  grind  in  a  Mill,  with 
a  flat  Stone  and  Runner  The  Mill  is  a  common  one^ 
and  every-where  to  be  met  with.  The  Powder,  when 
it  comes  from  the  Mill,  must  be  further  reduced  and 
refifid  by  the  Assistance  of  Water,  in  the  manner  which 
was  just  now  described.  The  gross  Parts,  which  settle, 
and  lie  in  the  Bottom,  and  are  not  drawn  off  with  the 
Water,  may  be  dry'd  and  ground  over  again  with  new 
Ware,  so  that  nothing  is  lost  in  this  Practice.  But  the 
fine  Stuff,  or  Substance,  which  will  be  got  from  the 
Settling  of  the  Water,  when  let  stand  in  a  Second  Vessel, 
must  be  mix'd  with  the  Fourth  Part  of  its  Weight,  of 
Quick-Lime,  dissolved  in  Gum-Water.     The  Quick-Lime 

*  Essays,  for  the  Month  of  December,  1716.  London:  printed  for 
J.  EoBERTS,  near  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Warwick  Lane.  Brit:  Mils: 
pressmark  ^^^Jl^  slightly  mutilated  and  stated  in  the  catalogue  to 
])e  by  A.  Hill. 
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here  meant,  must  be  different  from  the  common  Sort,  and 
is  made  in  a  Furnace,  of  what  Size  you  please,  by  no 
other  Labour,  or  Charge,  than  burning  clean  Oyster-shells, 
as  they  do  Chalk,  in  Lime-Kilns,  Of  this  Composition 
must  the  dishes  be  made,'*  &c.,  &c.  The  practice  of 
such  method  of  manufacturing  ware  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  much  hard  opaque  porcelain  which  has  long 
puzzled  connoisseurs.  The  mug  mentioned  at  page 
246  of  this  work,  as  probably  of  Worcester  manufac- 
ture— and  the  transfer  printing  over  the  glaze  makes 
the  conjecture  reasonable — affords  proof  that  it  was 
fabricated  after  the  method  proposed.  The  body, 
though  of  great  density  and  hardness,  has  not  the 
bright  and  glossy  fracture  that  distinguishes  the 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  porcelain ;  but  is  dry  and 
lustreless.  It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  minute 
specks,  such  as  would  inevitably  occur,  if  formed  of 
ground  fragments  of  porcelain,  previously  coloured 
or  enamelled.  Moreover,  not  being  vitrified,  it  is 
nearly  opaque,  or  at  least,  pervious  only  to  a  very 
strong  light  closely  held  to  the  thinnest  portions.  It 
is  probable  that  the  porcelain  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Pennington  at  Liverpool,  was  of  this  character,  and 
that  other  potters  tried  the  experiment  also.  There 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  hard  porcelain,  vitrified  and 
translucent,  was  never  manufactured  from  the  raw 
materials — native  kaolin  and  petunse — at  any  other 
locality  in  England  than  Plymouth  and  Bristol.  The 
tradition  that  such  ware  was  made  at  Lowestoft,  in 
1775 — ^the  very  year  that  Richard  Champion's  bill  was 
before  Parliament — rests  upon  evidence  too  slight  to 
be  worthy  of  argument.  The  East  India  Company 
imported  into  England  large  quantities  of  porcelain 
for  sale;  and  in  the  provincial  journals  of  last  century, 
advertisements  of  sales  by  auction  of  East  India  china 
occur  frequently.     This  particular  ware,  which  is  very 
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]>lentiful  even  at  the  present  day,  and  which  ha^,  (if 
late,  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  been  made  at 
Lowestoft,  was  simply,  in  form  and  ornamentation,  only 
a  reproduction  by  the  Chinese,  of  English  earthenware 
models.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  saucers,  butter- 
boats, and  numbers  of  other  articles,  after  the  European 
fashion;  and  the  agents  in  China  were  compelled  to 
furnish  a  model  for  every  piece  of  ware  ordered. 
These  models  the  Asiatic  workmen  have  copied  only 
too  faithfully.  The  ill -drawn  roses— the  coarsely 
painted  baskets  of  flowers — the  rude  borders  of  lines* 
and  dots^ — are  literally  copied  from  the  inartisiie 
painting  on  the  English  earthenware  of  bygone  days* 
There  is  a  tradition  that  oriental  ware  was  imported 
in  the  white  state  to  be  painted  in  England.  Before 
giving  belief  to  this  speculation  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider,  how  singular^  nay,  how  improbable  a  circum- 
stance it  is,  that  if  this  unpainted  china  was  imported 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  constitute  a  trade,  none  of 
it  should  have  escaped  into  private  custody  free  from 
that  miserable  defacement  which  has  been  miscaUed — 
decoration. 
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Extract  from    Champion's   Specification   of  Patent  for 
making  Porcelain — referred  to,  at  pages  141  and  148. 

"The  raw  materials  of  the  above  porcelain  are  plastic  clay,  generally 
found  mixed  with  mica,  and  a  coarse  gravelly  matter.  It  is  known  in 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  growan  clay.  The 
other  raw  material  is  a  mixed  micaceous  earth  or  stone,  called  in  the 
aforesaid  counties  moor  stone  and  growan.  The  gravel  foimd  in  the 
growan  clay  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
making  the  body  of  my  porcelain,  as  the  moor  stone  and  growan.  The 
mixture  of  these  materials  to  make  the  body  of  the  porcelain  is  according 
to  the  common  potters'  method,  and  has  no  peculiar  art  in  it  The 
proportions  are  as  follows: — The  largest  proportion  of  the  stone  or  gravel 
aforesaid  to  the  clay  aforesaid  is  four  parts  of  stone  to  one  of  clay.  The 
largest  proportion  of  clay  to  stone  is  sixteen  parts  of  clay  to  one  part  of 
stone  mixed  together.  I  use  these  and  every  proportion  intermediate 
between  the  foregoing  proportions  of  the  stone  to  the  clay,  and  the  clay 
to  the  stone  and  all  this  variation  I  make  without  taking  away  from 
the  ware  the  distinguishing  appearance  and  properties  of  Dresden  and 
Oriental  porcelains,  which  is  the  appearance  and  are  the  properties  of 
mine.  The  raw  materials  of  which  the  glaze  is  composed  are,  the  stone 
or  gravel  aforesaid  and  the  clay  aforesaid,  magnesia,  nitre,  lime,  gypsum, 
fusible  spar,  arsenic,  lead  and  tin  ashes. 

"The  proportions  of  our  common  glaze  are  as  follows,  together  with 
every  intermediate  proportion,  videlicet : — 


"Growan  gravel    .  .128  parts. 

Growan  or  moor  stone.  .112  parts,  and 

I  vary  it  from  96  to  144. 

Magnesia 16  parts,  and 

I  vary  it  from  14  to    18. 

Gypsum 3  parts. 

Lime 8  parts. 

3o 


The  materials 

ground  and  mixed 

together  with 

water. 


'^I  have  described  truly  and  justly  the  raw  materials,  the  mUtune  and 
propomons  of  them  which  are  used  in  making  ni)'  porcelain,  which  has 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  Dresden  or  Oriental  porcelain,  aiul 
which  porcelain  may  be  distinguished  from  the  frit  or  false  fM>rcclaun, 
and  from  the  pottery,  or  earthen,  or  <jtone  wares,  as  follows : — 

"The  frits  or  false  porcelain  will  all  melt  into  a  vitreous  substance^  and 
lose  their  form  and  original  appearance,  in  a  degree  of  he-at  which  my 
porcelain,  agreeing  in  all  properties  with  ABtarick  and  Dresden,  will  not 
only  bear,  but  which  is  necessary  for  its  perfection.  My  porcelajo  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  ^an.-^.  vihirh  are  vi]lL^;irh  *  alleil  fart  hen 
or  stone  wares,  which  can  sustain  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  by  the  grain, 
the  coloiu:  of  the  grain,  and  by  its  semi-transparency,  whereas  the  earthen 
wares,  such  as  Staffordshire  white  and  yellow  earthen  wares  and  all  other 
earthen  wares  which  sustain  a  strong  heat  without  being  fused,  are  found 
when  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heat  to  appear  cellular  or  otherwise, 
easily  by  the  eye  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  porcelain." 

"RICH.  (L.S.)  CHAMPION." 
[InroUed  fifteenth  September,  1775.] 


Referring  to  page  312,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
glaze  first  specified  is  that  which  was  used  on  the  raw 
ware,  made  at  one  firing, — the  second  is  that,  which 
being  used  on  a  biscuit  body,  produced  an  enamel 
very  hard  and  white,  as  on  the  statuettes : — and  neither 
being  vitrified  before  use,  the  surface  when  fired,  would 
be  pin-holed  as  described. 
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Letters y  dkc,  referred  to,  at  page  311. 

The  following  interesting  letters  fixing  with  perfect 
precision  the  period  when  coal  was  first  used  as  a 
fuel  in  pottery  kilns,  formed  part  of  the  extensive 
collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  made  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Burn;  and  were 
marked  for  purchase  by  the  author  at  the  late  sale  by 
auction.  Mr.  Chaffers  wishing  to  acquire  the  other 
materials  and  **  cuttings,"  included  in  the  same  lot,  the 
author  refrained  from  contesting  the  purchase  on  the 
condition  of  being  permitted  to  use  Mr.  Delamain's 
letters.  The  proceedings  in  the  parliaments  of  England 
and  Ireland  have  been  added  to  complete  the  history 
of  this  important  economical  change  in  the  pottery 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


"Tuesday  Liverpoole  [Jany.]  i8th,  1753. 

''To  Mrs.  Mary  Delamain  at  the  India   Warehouse 
Abby  Street  Dublin. 

"  My  Dr  Poll, 

"Inclos'd  I  send  you  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stringfellow  the 
purport  of  it  is  to  desire  him  by  all  means  to  answer  some  letters  that 
will  be  wrote  to  him  this  night  from  Liverpoole  to  know  how  our  large 
Kiln  has  turned  out ;  send  for  him  on  the  rec!  of  this  &  right  or  wrong 
beg  of  him  to  write  it  was  burnt  twice  before  I  left  Ireland,  and  once 
since,  &  that  it  succeeds  so  well  that  not  a  bit  of  ware  was  smoked  & 
that  it  Glazes  tlie  Ware  better  than  Turf  &  Wood  &  makes  it  harder, 
less  subject  to  peel,  and  that  about  two  Tun  or  2  and  a  half  of  coals 
will  bum  it  off,  give  him  this  letter  for  fear  he  s^  forget  writing  them  all 
the  above  particulars,  let  him  write  the  night  he  receives  mine,  for  as 
soon  as  his  letter  arrives  at  Liverpoole  the  Mayor  Corporation  &  all  the 
Potters  will  Joyne  in  a  Petition  for  me  to  Parliament  &  they  will  give 
Mr.  Stringfellow  a  handsome  some  of  money  to  build  them  Kilns. 

'^  I  go  to  London  this  day  and  shall  call  in  my  way  at  Worster  to  see 
the  fine  new  China  Manufactory. 
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"■  I  long  to  get  to  London  to  receive  your  letters,  but  long  more  to  be 
with  you,  I  thank  God  I  am  well,  and  shall  make  all  the  haste  home  I 
can,  take  Care  of  yourself,  &  my  D{  Mary  Lo?e  to  all  friends  &  believe 
me  y?  for  ever 


**  71?  Jffr.  Wtitiam  Striyigfellmju,  at  tlie  Del/i  Mannfattary 
on  ike  Strand,  Dublin. 

"DrSir, 

**I  was  obliged  to  go  for  England  at  an  hours  warning 
therefore  had  not  time  to  bid  you  farewell,  or  setde  any  of  my  affaires ; 
In  my  way  to  London  I  Called  at  Liverpoole,  where  I  was  advised  10 
Petition  the  Parliament  of  England  for  a  reward  for  having  burnt  & 
Glazed  Delft  Ware  with  Coals  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  Magis- 
trates and  Corporation  of  Liverpoole  to  Back  my  Petition,  and  to  get 
the  Potters  here  to  Joyne  them,  all  which  I  have  effected,  but  some  of 
the  Potters  doubts  the  success  of  our  Large  Kiln,  which  I  have  assu/d 
them  has  answered  as  well  as  the  Small  one  did,  and  that  it  was  rwice 
burnt  before  I  left  Dublinj  as  they  arc  in  correspondence  with  you,  they 
say  you  gave  them  no  such  information,  therefore  they  will  write  to  you 
by  this  post  to  know  whether  it  was  twice  burnt  before  I  left  Dublin  and 
how  it  succeeds,  therefore  I  beg  you  will  answer  them  by  return  of  posl, 
that  it  was  burnt  before  I  left  Dublin  mi\i  perfect  Ware  which  lum'd 
oat  as  well  as  ever  it  was  done  wiili  Turf  &  Wood  and  that  you  have 
burnt  it  since  I  left  Ireland  and  that  it  answers  to  all  our  wishes  &  that 
not  a  bit  of  ware  was  Smoaked  but  all  white  and  better  Glazed  than 
ever  yoo  saw  it  done  with  wood  or  Turf,  Suppose  it  has  hapnod  quite 
the  reverse  do  you  wTite  what  I  desire  you  for  your  own  ad^-antage  ts 
well  as  my  Credit,  for  I  have  set  them  all  on  fire  to  bum  iheir  Ware 
with  coals,  and  have  come  into  this  agreement  with  them  that  fou  are 
to  come  over  to  build  their  Kilns,  for  which  they  all  promise  to  pay 
you  handsomely,  some  offered  me  money  I  told  them  if  tlsey  gave  mt 
^500  o  o  I  would  not  touch  a  penny  of  it  bnt  that  it  should  be 
all  for  you,  but  aH  that  I  desired  of  them  was  to  back  my  Petition  to 
Parliament  with  the  Mayor  &  Cori>oration  which  they  have  promised  to 
do  provided  the  great  Kiln  turns  out  wdl  which  they  doubt  ^crefoic 
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by  all  means  write  to  them  in  answer  to  theirs  by  return  of  the  post,  all 
you  can  say  in  Its  favour  and  more  if  necessary  for  I  know  we  shall 
make  it  do,  as  well  as  the  little  one,  Its  the  opinion  of  most  people  here 
the  Parliament  of  England  won't  do  any  thing  for  me,  it  tieing  unusual, 
and  this  branch  of  trade  thought  nothing  of  by  them,  let  that  be  as  it 
will,  I  have  push'd  on  yr  Affaires  here  much  better  than  ever  you  Could 
do  it  yr  self,  &  hope  you  will  receive  a  large  sum  from  them. 

'*  I  shall  make  what  haste  I  can  to  Dublin  and  be  assur'd  I  will  settle 
all  your  affaires  to  your  Satisfaction,  and  beg  you  will  push  on  my 
buisness  in  the  Interim,  they  dont  want  you  here  these  two  months 
before  which  time  I  hope  to  be  in  Dublin,  dont  let  any  one  know  in 
Liverpool,  I  wrote  to  you  on  this  subject 

"  I  beg  to  hear  from  you  directed  to  me  to  George  Fitzgerald  Esq 
London  let  me  know  how  everything  goes  on  since  I  parted,  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Hornby  Mr.  Shee  &c.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  by 
return  of  the  post,  &  let  me  know  whats  wanting  for  the  Manufactory 
&  whether  the  front  of  the  house  is  finished. 

"I  am,  Dt  Sir,  Yt  Assurd  friend  &  most  Ob^  Serv! 

"Henry  Delamain 

"Liverpoole  Tuesday  19th  DecT  1753. 

"  I  go  of  to  London  in  an  hour." 


[7i?  Mr,  William  String  fellow,  but  not  addressed?^ 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  glad  you're  safe  arrived  in  England,  and  am  surpriz'd 
you  did  not  receive  my  2^  letter  before  you  parted  The  Gentlemen  in 
Liverpool  will  assure  you,  if  they  do  me  Justice,  that  I  beg'd  nothing 
from  them  but  to  gratifye  you  for  the  trouble  you  may  be  at  to  build 
Kilns  &  to  Sign  a  Petition  for  me  to  Parliament,  which  can  by  no 
means  either  prejudice  you  or  them,  I  am  informed  this  post  that  they 
refuse  to  Sign  the  Petition,  which  I  think  ungratefull  for  this  Secret 
would  never  have  been  found  out  only  for  me,  who  contrary  to  yT  opinion 
and  all  others  I  persued  the  scheme  to  bum  with  Coal  which  several  of 
the  Workmen  of  my  manufacturie  made  Oath  of,  before  I  left  Ireland, 
&  which  is  confirm'd  here  by  the  Votes  of  the  house  of  Commons  of 
Ireland  as  it  has  been  always  my  intention  to  Serve  you  &  setde  you 
master  of  manufactorie,  and  that  I  have  freed  you  from  all  yr  troubles, 
It  will  be  the  highest  Ingratitude  of  you  to  do  any  thing  to  my  disad- 
vantage, therefore  beg  you  will  not  enter  in  any  agreement,  with  the 
Manufacturers  at  Liverpoole  'till  my  affair  is  decided  in  the  house  of 
Commons  of  England  which  will  be  done  in  a  few  days,  for  If  you  do  it 
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without  my  approbation,  the  Consequence  may  be  y\  ruin,  and  perhaps ' 
wont  hurt  me,  and  tht;irs  no  money  they  can  give  you  can  recompense 
the  loss  it  may  be  to  me,  and  I  am  both  able  and  Willi ng,  to  pay  you 
any  sum  they  will  give  you,  and  even  more,  I  now  make  it  my  request 
to  you  that  you  will  not  inform  them  any  part  of  the  secret,  and  declare 
to  them  you  never  will  unless  they  sign  my  Petition  and  If  they  Parlia* 
ment  grants  me  a  sum  for  this  whatever  they  have  agreed  to  give  yoU|  I 
will  immediately  pay  you  down  in  Cash  that  sum  which  I  promise  by 
these  presents,  and  also  you  will  be  recompensed  by  one  man  In  London 
more  to  build  him  a  Kiln  than  all  the  People  of  Liverpoole  together  wOJ 
give  you.  I  have  great  friends  here  and  a  strong  interest  is  making  for 
me,  therefore  entreat  you  will  not  do  any  thing  to  hurt  me,  as  soon  as 
ray  affair  is  decided  in  Liverpool  you  must  come  up  to  London,  Where 
we  wi]\  Settle  all  our  affairs,  and  as  soon  as  they  Kilns  are  built  ^ 
properly  burnt,  we  must  go  to  France  together  on  some  extraordinar)^ 
affairs  to  both  our  advantage,  in  the  Interim  1  will  continue  y!  guinea 
a  week  lo  yl  Wife  'till  our  return  to  Dublin.  Inclosed  1  send  you  a 
Draught  for  five  pounds  and  beg  you  will  get  my  petition  signed  with 
an  absolute  promise  that  as  soon  as  my  aflfair  is  settled  in  Parliament 
that  you  will  build  their  Kilns  &  do  them  all  the  Service  in  yr  power, 
but  *till  then  you  can*t  do  anything,  as  soon  as  the  Pet^  is  Signed  which 
must  be  done  imediatly  come  up  to  me  to  London  the  dext  day,  as  fast 
as  you  Can,  You  mW  perhaps  Get  a  horse  at  Liverpoole  for  London  if 
not  hire  one  to  Warrington  and  come  up  in  the  Stage  coach  to  London^ 
You  must  leave  Liverpoole  a  Sunday  next  to  get  to  Warrington  in  the 
Monda/s  Stage,  or  you  will  be  too  late,  If  you  can  hire  a  good  horse 
you  will  be  in  l^ndon  sooner  than  in  the  Stage.  If  you  can't  dont  miss 
the  Mondays  Warrington  Stage  coach,  for  I  want  you  much  here  on 
several  ace'?  and  as  soon  as  my  affair  in  Parliament  is  over  We  can  set 
people  to  work  Iwth  here  and  at  Liverpoole  not  to  loose  time,  for  wc 
must  go  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible  Write  to  me  Saturday's  |JOSt  what 
is  done  &  don^t  let  any  one  in  Liverpoole  know  y™  coming  lo  London 
As  soon  as  you  arrive  get  a  Porter  or  a  Coach  to  Shew  you  the  way  to 
Mr.  Chiltons  a  perriwig  makers  in  porter  Street  near  Newport  Alley, 
just  by  Saint  Martins  lane^  or  Newport  market,  If  I  am  not  at  home 
theirs  a  Tavern  next  door  to  me  where  you  may  sup  &  1  have  had  a 
bed  for  you  this  fortnight  past  at  my  own  Lodgings,  don't  let  yf  wife 
know  any  thing  of  our  going  to  Paris  for  fear  she  should  inform  mine 
which  I  dont  chuse  should  know  it  be  assured  while  wc  are  Ab^cQI 
she  shan't  want  for  any  thing.  By  all  means  get  the  Petition  signed  & 
send  it  me  by  Saturday's  post.  Apply  to  Mr.  John  Hardiiah  wbo  itj 
my  friend  about  iL 

**  I  do  assure  you  the  manufacturers  of  Liverpoole  as  1  am  welt ' 
informed  have  no  other  intention  to  ser\'c  you  but  to  get  the  Secret  o*il 
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of  you,  &  than  to  take  you  as  a  Journeyman  painter,  therefore  take  care 
what  you  do,  or  this  affair  may  be  yT  perdition,  but  agreeing  to  what  I 
would  have  you  do,  you  can't  fail  of  making  yr  advantage  of  it  let  things 
turn  as  they  will. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  consulted  with  one  of  yr  Members 
of  Parliament  of  Liverpoole,  who  thinks  its  better  you  should  not  leave 
Liverpoole  in  So  great  a  hurry  after  the  Petition  is  Signed  for  they  are 
Jealous  people  and  may  raise  numbers  of  false  conjectures  to  my  preju- 
dice therefore  don't  come  up  to  London  'till  you  hear  further  from  me 
unless  you  think  yr  leaving  the  town  will  not  hurt  me,  for  I  want  you 
much  and  wish  you  was  here  this  moment  but  w^  not  chuse  either  of  us 
shouled  do  any  thing  to  disoblige  the  manufacturers  at  Liverpoole, 
therefore  let  us  Act  with  prudence  which  will  turn  to  both  our  advantage, 
I  have  wrote  this  post  that  y\  wife  may  receive  a  guinea  every  Saturday 
night  till  we  return  &  that  all  Care  may  be  taken  of  her  and  the 
Children  if  wanted. 

"  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  go  with  the  Inclosed  Bill  to  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  Mr.  Gibson  will  shew  you  where  he  lives  and  he  will  pay  you  five 
poimds  English  on  Sight,  I  will  in  a  few  days  send  you  down  a  letter  of 
Credit  in  case  you  want  more  money  that  you  may  take  it  up  without 
writing  to  me  or  drawing  for  it  pray  observe  that  I  have  wrote  and 
dont  do  any  thing  with  the  people  of  Liverpoole  without  my  Consent 
I  shall  write  to  you  constantly  how  my  affairs  goes  on  in  Parliament, 
push  the  Manufacturers  to  sign  my  Petition  without  delay,  write  to  me 
every  post  what  occurs.  I  believe  I  shall  receive  my  money  in  Holland 
as  soon  as  we  get  over. 

"  I  am  D^  Sir  Your  assurd  friend  &  most  ob!  Serv^ 

"Henry  Delamain. 
"London  9th  Jan.  1753. 

"P.S.     Direct  for  me  to  George  FitzGeralds  Esqr " 


A.D.  1753.     \    yournal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ireland, 

1st  November.  >  r  r    ,     r  r 

Geo.  II.       )  ^OL  K,  p     175. 

"  A  Petition  of  Henry  Delamain  the  Younger  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
Gentleman,  Setting  forth : — That  when  the  Delft  Manufactory  in  this 
City  failed,  the  Petitioner  being  convinced  that  it  might  be  carried  on 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  this  Nation,  took  said  Manufactory  into  his 
Hands,  built  Workhouses,  and  Kilns,  erected  a  mill  to  grind  flint  and 
Metals,  and  discharged  debts  affecting  the  old  Manufactory,  and  also 
supported  the  most  knowing  persons  that  were  employed  at  the  old 
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Manufactorj',  while  his  new  one  wu3  building,  to  prevent  their  leaving 
the  Kingdom  j  and  purchased  the  Art  of  Printing  Earthen  Ware  with 
as  much  Beauty,  Strong  Impression,  and  Despatch  as  it  can  be  done  i 
paper.  That  the  Petitioner  lived  above  20  years  abroad,  where  hi' 
acquired  a  knowledge  in  the  Manufactures  of  Delft  and  Earthen  Ware* 
and  having  taken  a  Circuit  thro'  this  Kingdom  found  that  every  Province 
therein  is  furnished  with  proper  Materials  for  making  thereoC  That  ihc 
Petitioner  after  many  repeated  experiments  has  discovered  the  secrets  of 
Glazing  Delft  Ware  with  Coals,  and  Painting  and  Glazing  Flint  Ware. 
That  the  Petitioner  employs  upwards  of  40  families  in  his  Manufactory, 
and  proposes  taking  a  Number  of  Charter  School  Boys  apprentice,  by 
which  means  he  will  be  able  to  supply  New  Manufactories  with  Artists  p 
and  the  Petitioner  is  mlling  not  only  to  communicate  all  the  secret!  ot 
his  business  to  any  one  setting  them  up,  but  also  to  assist  them  in  the 
construction  of  their  Kilns,  &c  That  the  Petitioner  kid  Specimens  of 
the  Wares  made  by  him  before  the  Dublin  Society,  who  were  of  Opmion 
that  they  were  as  good,  and  some  of  them  better  than  any  ImjKjrted 
into  Ireland;  and  found  on  Experiments  made,  that  they  Stood  boiling 
water  without  breaking  or  Cracking;  and  as  it  can  be  made  near  :!0  fjer 
cent  cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported,  he  apprehends  a  great  benefit  will 
arise,  not  only  by  preventing  large  sums  from  going  out  of  the  Kingdont : 
for  said  Manufactures,  but  also  by  Exporting  it  to  Foreign  Markets  j 
and  praying  aid  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  said  Manufactory -*was 
presented  to  the  House  and  read" 

^^  Ordered  to  be  reported  on  hy  Sir  Arthur  Gore  and  a  Commiitee.* 

'^  ^rd  November^  1753.     Page  181. 

"  Sir  A.  Gore  reported  that  the  Committee  considered  the  Allegations 
proved,  and  that  the  Petitioner  deserved  encouragement" 

''Referred  to  Committee  of  Supply r 

*'Sth  November^  1753.     Page  185.     Committee  of  Supply, 

''  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  a  stun  of 
;^iooo  be  given  to  Henry  Delamain  the  Younger,  Manufacturer  of 
Earthen  Ware,  for  his  encouragement,  and  to  enable  him  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  the  said  Manufacture." 
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1 754.  Jany.  2  ist. — Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

England. 

*^A  petitiofi  of  Henry  Deiamain,  Gentleman,  being  offered  to  be 
presented  to  the  House. 

"  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  his  Majesty's  Command, 
acquainted  the  House,  That  his  Majesty  having  been  informed  of  the 
Contents  of  the  said  petition ;  recommends  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  to  do  therein  as  they  shall  think  fit 

"Then  the  said  petition  was  brought  up  and  read;  setting  forth; 
That  Porcelain  and  Earthen  Wares,  have  always  been,  and  now  are 
burnt  and  glazed  with  Wood  Fires ;  the  Manufacturers  not  having  been 
able  to  make  use  of  Coal  without  discolouring,  and  consequently  greatly 
depreciating  the  Value  of  their  Goods;  and  that  the  Petitioner  has 
discovered  a  Method  of  firing  Kilns  of  a  particular  Construction  (and 
which  may  be  built  for  the  same  Expense  as  the  Kilns  now  made  use 
of)  which  perfectly  bum  and  glaze  all  sorts  of  White  Ware  with  Coal 
in  less  Time,  and  in  larger  Quantities,  than  the  Method  now  practised 
by  burning  of  Wood;  and  at  One  Third-part  of  the  Expense;  and 
alleging.  That,  as  Coal  is  much  Cheaper  in  this  Kingdom,  than  any 
Sort  of  Fuel  whatsoever  is  in  any  other  Country,  this  Discovery,  if  made 
publick,  would  enable  our  Manufacturers  to  produce  the  said  Wares  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  made  abroad ;  and  thereby  this 
Branch  of  Trade,  by  reason  of  a  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  supply  of 
Fuel,  would  be  always  enjoyed  by  this  Kingdom  without  a  Rival ;  and 
further  setting  forth :  That  the  Kilns  invented  by  the  Petitioner,  having 
been  proved  before  the  Dublin  Society,  he  was  recommended  by  them 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  who  granted  him  ;^iooo,  to  be 
given  to  him  for  his  Encouragement,  and  to  enable  him  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  the  said  Manufacture ;  and  that  the  Petitioner  has  expended 
in  making  Experiments  and  in  perfecting  his  Discovery,  a  much  larger 
sum  than  hath  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland ;  and  that  as 
an  Undertaking  of  this  Kind  cannot  be  carried  on  to  so  great  an  Extent, 
and  with  so  much  Advantage  to  both  kingdoms,  and  particularly  to 
this,  as  if  the  Invention  was  made  publick,  the  Petitioner  is  wiUing  to 
discover  the  same,  upon  such  Compensation  for  his  Expense,  Trouble, 
and  Loss  of  Time,  as  shall  be  thought  proper,  and  as  the  Utility  and 
Merit  of  his  Discovery,  upon  Experiment  and  Trial,  shall  appear  to 
deserve:  And  therefore  praying  the  House  to  take  the  Premises  into 
Consideration." 

"  Referred  to  a  Committee  to  examine  the  matter  thereof  and  report 
the  same  with  their  opinion  thereupon,  to  the  House." 

IN. B.— The  report  of  committee  does  not  appear.] 

3H 
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A'»'  '755'    )    yourftal  of  i/i€  House  of  Commons,  Ireland, 

6tb  November.  \      '^  ^        .....        "^ 


G£0.  IL       ) 


VoL  K,  page  239, 


"A  Petition  of  Hekry  Delamain  the  Younger  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
Gentleman,  praying  the  further  Favour  and  Bounty  of  the  House  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Delft  Ware,  Chinas  and  Earthen  Warej  was  presented 

to  the  House  and  read." 

*'  Ordered  to  bt  reported  &n  by  Sir  A,  G^re  and  Cemmiita,'* 


"6M  Afarc/tf  1756.     Pagr  377. 

"The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Gore  reported  from  the  Com* 
mittee— *  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the 
Petitioner  has  fully  proved  the  Allegation  of  His  Petition,^ 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  Petitioner 
deserves  encouragement," 


A,D.  1759- 

9tli  November, 

Geo.  XL 


Jourmil  of  ilie  House  of  Commons*  Ireland. 
VoL  VI.,  p.  139, 


"A  Petition  of  Mary  Delamaik,  Widow  of  Hf.nry  Dclamain,  late 
of  the  City  of  Dublin^  Earthen  Ware  Manufacturer,  was  presented  to 
the  House  and  read,  Setting  forth,  That  the  Petitionei's  late  Husband 
erected  a  Manufactory  for  making  Earthen  Ware,  and  brought  it  to  such 
Perfection,  as  not  only  to  excel  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
here  before,  but  to  equal  the  best  foreign  Ware  imported,  in  which  he 
expended  his  entire  fortune  to  the  Amount  of  ;£6,ooo  sterling  and 
upwards,  as  appeared  on  Oath  and  Examination  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  in  the  Session  of  1753  Parliament  did 
grant  him  the  sum  of  ;^  1,000  as  an  encouragement  for  carrying  on  said 
Manufacture,  and  the  Dublin  Society  upon  Inspection,  had  and  Satisfac- 
tion received,  of  his  having  expended  said  Bounty  in  the  Improvement 
of  said  Manufacture,  did  in-the  year  1755  Confer  a  further  Bounty  on 
him  of  ;^ 1, 100.  That  the  said  Delamain  did,  with  the  best  Economy, 
expend  this  latter  Sum  also,  in  finishing  and  improving  his  Manufactory 
in  the  compleatest  manner,  but  died  on  the  loth  January  1757,  leaving 
her  destitute  of  a  Capital  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  work  extensively, 
as  the  Sums  Granted  were  expended  in  Compleating  the  Works ;  as  well 
as  his  whole  fortune ;  and  some  debts  contracted,  which  the  Petitioner 
has  since  paid.  That  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  Petitioner 
has  since  tiie  death  of  her  husband,  carried  on  said  Manufacture,  which 
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* 

is  allowed  to  be  greatly  improved,  but  from  the  want  of  a  Capital  to 
purchase  Materials  at  prime  Cost,  is  prevented  from  lowering  the  price 
of  the  Ware,  and  giving  the  usual  Credits  to  Merchants,  as  well  as  Shop 
Keepers,  and  Retailers  throughout  the  Kingdom.  If  the  Petitioner 
received  Assistance  once  more  from  Parliament,  she  hopes  it  will  enable 
her  to  give  Credit  and  lower  the  price  of  the  Ware,  so  considerably,  to 
the  WTiolesale  Dealers,  that  they  can  afford  to  Retail  said  Ware  25  per 
Cent  under  the  present  prices ;  which  there  is  no  doubt  would  occasion 
such  large  Demands  at  Home  and  Abroad,  as  to  encrease  the  Number 
of  Men  to  equal  the  Apparatus,  which  is  sufficient  to  employ  200  of  the 
poor  Natives;  Foreigners  not  being  now  necessary;  Keep  and  bring 
large  Sums  of  Money  into  this  Kingdom,  and  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Nation  in  General : — And  therefore  praying  the  House  to  take  her  Case 
into  Consideration,  and  grant  her  such  Assistance  and  Relief  as  shall 
seem  meet** 

'' Referred  to  a  Committee^ 

IN.  B.— The  report  of  cx>iiunittee  docs  not  appear.] 


A.D.  1 761.     \    journal  of  l/ie  House  of  Commons,  Ireland, 

6th  November.  ,  tt   i     1  -r  r       , 

Geo.  III.       \  VoL    VII.,  /.  43. 

"  A  Petition  of  Samuel  Wilkinson  and  William  Delamain,  Esq'?* 
Executors  of  Mary  Delamain,  late  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Earthen- 
Ware  Manufacturer,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  read.  Setting  forth. 
That  the  late  Henry  Delamain  erected  a  Manufactory  for  Making  of 
Earthen-Ware  in  which  he  discovered  the  Art  of  burning  T^ith  Coal 
instead  of  Wood,  and  brought  it  to  such  Perfection,  as  not  only  to  excel 
any  Thing  of  the  Kind  ever  attempted  in  this  Kingdom  before,  but  to 
equal  the  best  Foreign  Ware  imported :  in  which  he  expended  his  entire 
Fortune  to  the  amount  of  ;^6,ooo,  and  upwards,  as  appeared  to  a 
Committee  of  the  late  Parliament  who  were  appointed  to  take  his 
Petition  into  consideration.*' 

"That  in  the  Session  1753,  the  House  of  Commons  did  grant  him 
;^i,ooo  as  an  encouragement  for  carrying  on  said  Manufacture,  and  the 
I>ublin  Society  upon  Inspection  had,  and  Satisfaction  received,  of  his 
having  expended  said  Bounty  in  the  Improvement  of  said  Manufacture, 
did,  in  the  Year  1755  confer  a  further  Bounty  on  him  of  ;^i,ioo,  which 
sum  was  also  expended  with  the  best  Economy,  in  improving  said 
Manufacture.  That  on  the  Decease  of  said  Henry  Delamain,  his  late 
Widow,  Mary  Delamain,  carried  on  said  Manufacture  with  Great 
Success,  and  declined  troubling  Parliament  in  Session  1757,  assured  that 
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the  Manufacture  would  support  itself;  but  finding  that  the  export  of  the 
Ware  to  Foreign  Markets  was  prevented  by  the  continuance  of  the 
WaTi  she^  the  said  Marv^  Petitioned  in  the  Session  of  1759,  praying  the 
fiirther  Sanction  of  Parliament,  and  Proved  the  Allegations  of  her 
Petition ;  but  in  that  Session  no  money  was  granted  to  private  Petilionem," 
**That  the  Petitioners,  since  the  Decease  of  said  Mary  Delamain, 
have  carried  on  the  said  Manufacture^  for  the  advantage  of  the  orphans 
of  the  said  Henry  and  Mary,  in  particular,  and  of  the  Nation  in 
General,  'R'ith  so  much  success  as  to  prevent  the  Import  of  Foreign 
Ware,  which  Annually  carried  out  of  this  Country  above  ;^  10, 000  10 
France,  and  have  supplied  Dealers  in  every  principal  Seaport  of  this 
Kingdom,  That  Petitioners  by  commencing  on  a  Small  Stock  arc 
disabled  of  purchasing  Coal,  and  other  Materials  in  the  proper  Season 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  lowering  the  price  of  the  Ware, 
or  emplo>ing  between  2  and  300  of  the  poor  Natives,  which  the 
Apparatus  is  et;ual  to ;  and  on  a  Peace,  of  exporting  to  Foreign  Markets 
about  ;£^2o,ooo  worth  every  year,  over  and  above  the  Home  Consumption  t 
and  therefore  praying  the  House  to  take  their  Case  into  Consideration, 
and  to  grant  such  assistance  and  relief  as  shall  seem  meet/* 

''Referred  to  a  Commiitee:' 

A  like  Petition  was  presented  by  the  same  parties  on  9th  Novcmbtt*, 
1763 — and  referred  to  Committee* 

[N.  B— Nc»  vols  in  either  case  ippcu-.] 
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Actors  legally  rogaes  and  vagabonds,  page  107. 

Advertisement:  first  —  of  Bristol  works,  6;  —  for  china-painters  in 
"Worcester  Journal,"  17;  —  of  dessert  services  for  sale,  70;  —  of  china 
by  auction,  idem;  —  of  true  porcelain  works,  71;  —  of  imitation  of 
Dresden  china,  72 ;  —  of  prices  of  Bristol  porcelain,  74 ;  patent  first 
named  in  — ,  184 ;  Champion's  last  — ,  195 ;  cessation  of  Champion's 
— ,  196;  —  of  Frank  &  Son's  removal  to  Water  Lane,  342;  —  of 
BiNO's  manufacture  of  Queen's-ware,  347;  error  in  date  of  —  quoted 
by  Miss  Meteyard,  notef  idem;  —  of  Mrs.  Ring  on  her  husband's 
death,  by  accident,  352;  —  of  glass  manufacture  by  Dunbar  &  Co., 
at  Chepstow,  386. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Champion's  porcelain,  184. 

Attken,  John,  causes  alarming  fires  at  Bristol,  212. 

Allsop,  Jacob,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  299. 

Alsop,  James,  potter:  moves  to  Temple  Street,  342;  — made  brown  stone- 
ware, 367. 

Amatt,  Anthony:  a  thrower  at  Champion's  factory,  88;  the  **  moimtebai^ 
of  a  Frenchman,"  idem;  was  probably  Lequoi,  89;  details  respecting 
— ,  289-293 ;  —  leaves  mem.  of  seggar  composition,  309 ;  formula  for 
making  enamel  glass  by  — ,  385. 

America :  meetings  in  Bristol  in  sympathy  with  — ,  224. 

Analysis,  chemical:  —  of  kaolin,  v;  —  of  Bristol  porcelain,  314;  —  of 
enamel  glass,  384. 

Apprentices:  wanted  for  china-painting,  185;  Champion's  last  — ,  223; 
list  of  Champion's  — ,  299. 

**Aris's  Birmingham  (Gazette:"  wrong  date  of  quotation  from  — ,  w^,  347. 

Armorial  bearings :  on  oriental  porcelain,  xiii ;  —  used  by  Champion,  32. 

Authors  and  inventors :  rights  of  —  compared,  148. 

B 

Banford,  Samuel,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  299. 
Baptist  Mills :  brown  stone-ware  works  at  — ,  367. 
Barness,  Elizabeth,  1738,  inscribed  on  delft  plate,  339. 
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Baxb,  Shusickb:  iiitatoMinadkpiile9  2S;  stetaneiiiMdeto—- 1 

Ing  BxuaxM^B  xuumlive,  89. 
Bwu^SdfBs:  OsAMsmBt'BUitbeat  io  -^  oik  (MaBtBMbm,n;  Ihfbmgkfoi 

-,74. 
BnnifST,  THOMAa:  Hooie  of  Ooouiioiis  rafom  to  hmtf  131. 
Bebxxlbt,  Ettl  of:  Mtor to  OHiiiTioir from  ^,  164. 
BeritdiixeGEAMPXOHs:  araunialbetxitigiof  — »32. 
BsrcoraTOV,  Jomr :  MactbinuMi  Mugs  Ij  — ,  94IMI. 
Bsnrav,  fiUmrxi.,  apprantioed  to  GsAicpiDir,  880. 
Bnuv,  Teomab:  patent  of  — Idr  maldiig  pocQelftiii«  zzii4 
Bnxamsiar,  ohina-painter,  nrfwtaikim  lor  Pabdoi,  857. 
iMwHuSngiiain  alioit  mfiMmofy  8i9. 
Blaokxobs,  Br.  H.  P.,  on  oottoge  dUbm,  noii^  818. 
BoBor,  Mr.  H.  G. :  ndniatine  by  SHZncxim  in  eoMaolkii of  — ^  96;  — 

luwaBowgronpnuttlDedT^MS;  liit  enaneli  by  H.  BosB,  S86. 
B<nffOir,jrofiv,  ordered  by  Spealnr  to  be  bcoi^^  188. 

Boini»  Knrnr,  E.A.:  No.  i  of  Osumfockb^b  painten,  880;  enom in  fomer 

aoooontt  of  — » .294 ;  ooxieofted  aooonnt  of  the  irarin  of  — » 896;  deaHi 

of— ^899;  .qpprentioed to GEAicPxoir,  899. 
BftntJUJUiy  J. 9.:  eipeiiaienii in  poioelflin*maldng,  Tifi;  deaUiof— ,  x. 
Bonnor,  detft-painter,  887;  dUi  printed  by —»  888. 
Boidfy  ddfl|  oopfied  In  oriental  ohina»  siiL 
Bhujib,  TB9iue»of  Derl^:  plaqnemodeOedby— ,  87;  —  at  Cuimoi'a 

in  1777,  889. 
BBiOB,BirrABD:  OaAiiFnm*a'*parteer/'^16;  amonatadviaioedby  — 88; 

—  not  legally  a  partner,  4Im»;  oontribotioii  of  —  to  iiie  woiln,  198. 
Bbiob,  Mr.  Wk.  :  ClHAMFioif*8  connection  with  the  graadlBther  of  — ,  16. 
Biislington  oopper-lustre-ware,  372 ;  the  works,  373. 

Bristol  delft- ware :  history  of  —  revived,  329 ;  —  and  the  Dntch  compared, 
341 ;  quantity  in  stock  at  Water  Lane  in  1784,  343;  is  finally  superseded 
by  Queen*8-ware,  358. 

JSristol  porcelain:  special  character  of  the  blue  and  white  — ,  83;  glaze  of  — 
compared  with  Dresden,  idem;  importance  of  commoner  kind  discovered 
too  late,  84 ;  much  of  it  glazed  raw,  notey  idem ;  cottage  china,  idem ; 
figures  of  small  size  of  — ,  86 ;  flower  plaques  of  — ,  87 ;  Smith  tea-set 
ordered  by  Edmund  Bubke,  95;  tea-set  presented  by  Champion  to 
Mrs.  Bubke,  96 ;  enormous  prices  realized  by,  ncit^  97 ;  probable  date 
of  manufacture  of  — ,  98 ;  fragments  of  —  for  inspection  of  committee, 
117 ;  CowLES'  tea-set  of  — ,  186;  similarity  to  —  not  to  be  traced  in 
Staffordshire  ware,  200 ;  making  of  —  abandoned  in  Staffordshire,  201 ; 

—  called  Plymouth  china,  237 ;  cup  of  —  matched  at  Sdvres,  238 ;  on 
affiliating  unmarked  examples  of  — ,  253 ;  Mr.  Fry*8  tea-service  of  — 
described)  256 ;  —  compared  with  Dresden,  idem ;  difficulty  of  fixing  — , 
305 ;  the  specks  on  —  accounted  for,  309 ;  —  was  fired  with  wood,  310 ; 
spiral  shrinkage  of  — ,  312 ;  glaze  of  —  described,  313 ;  —  was  too 
expensive  for  common  use,  317;  specification  of  patent  for  — ,  391. 

Bristol  porcelain  works :  errors  in  date  of  — ,  6 ;  early  ones  unrecorded,  7 ; 
they  are  closed,  11 ;  locality  of  them  unknown,  18 ;  —  first  assessed  to 
relief  of  the  poor,  idem;  partners  engaged  in  — ,  21 ;  shares  held  in  — 
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by  Bush,  Cubborn  and  Summeks,  idem ;  —  under  firm  of  Cookworthy 
and  Co.,  24 ;  —  not  noticed  in  local  journals,  72 ;  when  closed  the  best 
workmen  dispersed,  79;  best  period  of  —,  194;  —  last  assessed  to  relief 
of  the  poor,  199 ;  —  closed  in  1781,  230 ;  —  called  Plymouth  porcelain 
works,  237;  —  never  commercially  remunerative,  315 ;  —  had  no  royal 
patronage,  318. 

Bristol  pottery,  the :  J.  Ring  first  makes  earthenware  at  — ,  347;  stock-in- 
trade  at  —  in  1784  and  1788,  350 ;  —  under  firm  of  Enro,  Taylob  and 
Carter,  idem;  capital  employed  by  Ring  and  Co.,  idem;  —  under  firm 
of  Carter,  Pountney  and  Ring,  358 ;  then  of  Pouxtxey  and  Alubs, 
idem;  then  of  PoUNTNEY  and  Gk)LDNEY,  idem;  changes  of  fashion  at 
— ,  359 :  —  managed  by  Mr.  Clowes  on  Mrs.  Pountxey's  retirement, 
360 ;  John  Williams,  apprentice  to  R.  Frank,  junr.,  turned  over  to 
— ,  376. 

Britain,  John:  foreman  to  Champion,  14;  evidence  of  —  before  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  116 ;  death  and  burial-place  of  — ,  201 ;  — 
is  foreman  to  Champion,  289 ;  Edward  Stephens  apprenticed  to  ^,  3W>. 

Brittan,  Francis,  1762,  inscribed  on  early  Bristol  porcelain  bowl,  14. 

Brongxiart,  M.  :  statement  of  —  respecting  soft-paste  erroneous,  85 ;  tb* 
error  demonstrated,  195 ;  original  statement  quoted,  vUm;  a^xxmnt  of 
introduction  of  porcelain-making  into  Staffordshire  by  — ,  202. 

Brown  stone-ware :  the  makers  of  —  in  Bristol,  367 ;  —  imi*rr/T«^  by  Job 
Meigh,  369;  —  perfected  by  William  Powell  in  1VJ5,  :yZi;  hn 
instructs  Mr.  Whisker  how  to  make  it,  371;  not  mad«r  t:li^,whf^rH  in 
Bristol  till  1842,  idem, 

BuRGUM,  Henry  :  distich  by  —  on  leaving  office,  335 ;  —  wa«  the  firrt 
victim  of  Chatterton*s  forgeries,  idem, 

Burke,  Edmund  :  resides  with  J.  Smith  during  eler.-tion  at  Bristr/1,  dl ; 

—  presents  a  tea-service  to  Mrs.  Smith,  95 ;  gift  to  Library  S'jci^-^y  by 
— ,  103 ;  "  Burke's  window,"  104 ;  —  writes  to  Champion  on  pon;^;lain 
prepared  for  the  committee,  125 ;  —  refuses  to  join  Cruoee  in  a  yuhMf: 
demonstration,  158;   his  letter  to  Champion  on  bjaving  Briiftr^l,  159; 

—  is  sponsor  for  J.  Smith's  son,  idem;  —  mentions  a  curious  <'rror  in  a 
bill,  164 ;  letter  from  —  on  visiting  Bristol,  168 ;  —  visits  Bristfil,  169 ; 

—  assists  Champion  in  a  custom-house  affair,  170;  American  juiwn  from 
— ,  itlem;  permission  to  sail  a  vessel  without  convoy  procured  l>y  -  » 
176 ;  anonymous  threatening  letter  to  — ,  177 ;  feaxting  on  a  faHt-ilay, 
letter  on,  178 ;  letter  on  American  affisirs  from  — ,  180 ;  his  inUirn*^  in 
Champion's  London  warehouse,  189 ;  his  reasons  for  oiijxMing  a^hlrifHH 
of  Bristol  corporation,  206 ;  --  writes  to  Champion  on  the  addrew*  and 
on  American  affairs,  208 ;  --  advises  Champion  to  avoid  siK3<mlatiori«, 
209;  —  explains  why  absent  on  Habeas  Corpus  bill,  213;  his  l«'tt«jr 
to  the  sheriffs,  214 ;  his  influence  in  Bristol  weakened,  215 ;  a  BriHtol 
citizen  describes  a  visit  to  — ,  217 ;  —  invites  Champion  and  wifi?  to 
Beconsfield,  220;    letter  to  Champion  on  American  affiairs,  221-223; 

—  advises  him  to  be  circumspect,  224 ;  election  speech  of  —  at  Bristol, 
225 ;  —  gives  reasons  for  not  visiting  Bristol,  idem ;  —  visits  Champion 
at  Henburj',  226 ;  —  appointed  paymaster  general,  260 ;  --  dwlincw  Uy 
hold  office  under  Lord  Shelburne,  261 ;   —  rc-instatod  in  office,  262 ; 

—  ceases  to  correspond  with  Champion,  271.   \i  o 
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BuBKE,  ErcHAitD :  complaine  of  Ciiampiox*3  mleaioe,  165;  —  Bend^CHAMnoH 
uti  order  in  CoimtO  rtspeeting  convoy,  176 ;  ^  in  embarraseod  drcum- 
stancija,  209 ;  —  writes  to  Ckamtion  with  copy  of  BuiiKz'fi  letta-  to 
tho  sheriffsj  214;  —  on  American  aiFtiirs,  2W;  —  has  badinage  with 
Ckampiox,  217  ;  —  visits  Chamtion  at  Henbmy*  226. 

Burke,  BtcelvrDi  jiinr,  :  is  appointed  joint  deputy  paymaster  with 
Champion^  200 ;  his  probable  unlitnesa  for  the  office,  261, 

Bttrke^  Mrs,  :  tca-servioo  i>r<}&ented  to  —  by  Chamfion,  96 ;  —  invitm 
Ceampion  to  Beconsfield,  167, 

BrRKE,  William  :  copy  of  a  bill  sent  to  CttAMPloK  by  — ,  160  :  description 
of  s  debate  by  — ,  161 ;  letter  on  Dnke  of  Portlasti's  trial  from  — » 
168 ;  letter  of  —  on  custom-house  business,  17 1^ ;  —  on  the  press  ot 
seamen  J  id^.'m ;  letter  on  Fbanklin's  arrival  in  Fans  from  — ^,  180; 
—  ui'ges  CiLAJCPiox  to  organise  an  opposition  to  ftddrt^ss*  205  ;  —  is  ill 
embarraeaed  circmnstances,  209;  Champios^s  farewell  letter  to  — , 
idem  ;  is  premature,  210* 

Burning  porcelain  :  difficulty  of  — ,  30o ;  amu^siiig  blunder  in  a  sensationa] 
account  of  — »  TifAi\  30fL 

Bush,  Geokoe  :  cliuuiii  to  ^hare  in  Champiok's  works,  21 ;  hia  eonnactzon 
with  other  partneTS,  'M, 


Callentier,  Mr.  Wm*  Bomajn  r  his  examples  of  the  Bfrke  tea-set,  note,  97. 
Cameltorb,  Lord :  letter  of  ^  to  PoLWllELE,  77 ;  —  on  the  Plymouth 

works,  193» 
CJarolina  clay  tried  at  Bristol,  12 ;  nmxk  on  a  trial  piece,  u^rff,  iVfe??*;  HoLDamp 

tries  to  procure  — '^  12;  coincidcnGe  rcspeeting  — ,13;  Wedowdod  on 

the  impoi-tation  of  — ,  144. 
CaroUua,   South:  resolution  for  non 'importation  adopted  by  — ^  63;   E, 

CuAill'iuX  emigrates  tu  •   -,  2G1. 
Carter,  Pgtjntnby,  and  Ring  :  partnership  of  — ,  358. 
Castle,  Mr.  Bodham:  his  set  of  the  "Elements,"  241. 
Castle,  Mr.  Michael  :  his  engraved  flint-glass  goblet,  note,  386. 
Caulin,  xvii.     f^See  also  kaofin,J 
Champion,  Eliza  Hester  (B.  Champion's  daughter,)  returns  to  England 

and  lives  with  Mrs.  Fox,  281 ;  death  of  — ,  283. 
Champion,  Esther,  (R.  Champion's  sister:)  birth  of  — ,40;   —  visits 

Cheltenham  for  health,  52 ;  projected  marriage  of  — ,  82 ;  accident  to 

— ,  104  ;  marriage  of  —  opposed  without  success,  109. 
Champion,  George,  marries  a  Dimsdale,  52. 
Champion,  George  Llotd,  (B.  Champion's  son,)  returns  to  England  and 

learns  sugar  refining,  281. 
Champion,  Jane  (B.  Champion's  daughter,)  returns  to  England  and  resides 

with  Lady  Hyndford,  281 ;  who  bequeaths  her  property  to  her,  282  ; 

with  ivory  snuff-box  carved  by  Peter  the  Great,  idem;  marriage  of 

— ,  283 ;  death  of  — ,  idem. 
Champion,  John  Lloyd,  (R.  Champion's  son,)  buried  at  Camden,  280. 
Champion,  Joseph,  junr.:  poems  by  — ,  107. 
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Champion,  Joseph,  senr.,  marries  E.  Booers,  38;  socond  marriage  of —, 
40 ;  —  opposes  his  son's  marriage,  43 ;  and  his  daughter  Esther's,  82. 

Champion,  Joseph  Lloyd,  (R.  Champion's  son,)  not  named  in  journals,  281 . 

Champion,  Judith,  (R.  Champion's  wife :)  letter  of  —  from  Beoonsfield,  221 ; 
death  of  — ,  273 ;  copies  her  husband's  correspondence,  idem. 

Champion,  Julia,  (R.  Champion's  daughter,)  buried  at  Camden,  280. 

Champion,  Nehemiah:  property  of  — ,  33;   daughter  of  —  married  to 
Sampson  Lloyd,  34. 

Champion,  Richard  :  recorded  little  of  his  labours,  6 ;  period  of  them,  7 ; 
kaolin  sent  by  Caleb  Lloyd  to  — ,  8  ;  his  first  idea  of  making  china, 
9;  —  arranges  and  copies  his  letters,  idem;  letter  to  C.  Lloyd  on  porce- 
lain from  — ,  10 ;  —  writes  to  Lord  Hyndford  on  kaolin,  1 1 ;  first 
direct  evidence  of  his  making  china,  16 ;  Edward  Brice  a  partner  of 
— ,  fViem  ;  partnership  with  Joseph  Harford  dissolved,  idem ;  locality 
of  his  works  established,  20 ;  claim  by  Cookworthy's  partners  on  — , 
21;  refusal  of  arbitration  by  — ,  22;  his  partnership,  25;  armorial 
bearings  and  pedigree  of  — ^,  31  ;  his  letter  to  C.  Lloyd  on  floating 
harbour,  36 ;  birth  of  — ,  40 ;  early  proficiency  of  —  in  the  classics,  40 ; 
enters  his  uncle's  office,  42 ;  marriage  of  —  opposed  by  his  father,  43  ; 
elopement  of  —  with  Judith  Lloyd,  idem ;  re-married  at  Winterboume, 
idem;  —  describes  his  residence  there,  45;  —  is  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Merchants,  47 ;  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  48 ;  —  begins 
to  make  china,  52 ;  —  with  S.  Peach  leads  a  new  political  move- 
ment, 53;  —  as  Valerius  Publicoia  replies  to  Lord  Clare,  55;  his 
letter  on  the  political  state  of  Bristol,  59 ;  —  successfully  opposes  a 
dockyard  monopoly,  62 ;  —  is  appointed  treasurer  of  the  LiLfirmary,  62 ; 
—  advises  J.  Lloyd  on  the  political  a8X)ect,  64;  —  begins  to  take 
apprentices,  70 ;  —  adopts  the  Dresden  model,  80 ;  purchase  of  patent- 
right  completed,  83;  —  imitates  Dresden  china,  86;  —  sometimes 
copied  Sevres,  idem  ;  tea-set  presented  to  Mr.  Burke  by  — ,  96 ;  study 
of  America  by  — ,  101 ;  Library  Society  promoted  by  — ,  102 ;  house 
at  Henbury  purchased  by  — ,  103 ;  house  in  Old  Market  sold  by  — ,  107 ; 
opinion  on  theatres  of  — ,  108  ;  —  deputed  to  oppose  a  patent  for  one, 
109;  his  friends  in  Parliament,  114;  "reply"  of  —  to  Wedgwood's 
'*  memorial,"  122;  specimens  prepared  for  the  committee  by  — ,  124  ; 
account  of  the  parliamentary  contest  by  — ,  139 ;  —  is  introduced  to 
the  Queen,  140 ;  —  embarrassed  but  not  a  bankrupt,  149 ;  Duke  of 
Portland  offers  to  assist  — ,  150;  activity  of  —  in  aiding  Burke's 
return  as  member,  156 ;  —  proposes  Burke,  157 ;  —  is  Burke's  deputy 
as  a  sponsor,  159 ;  description  of  an  American  prisoner  by  —  162 ;  — 
informs  his  friends  of  American  affairs,  idem;  custom-house  officers 
attempt  to  seize  the  letters  of  — ,  163 ;  activity  of  —  in  county  election, 
164 ;  —  neglects  his  correspondence,  165 ;  —  urges  Burke  to  visit 
Bristol,  167 ;  his  London  warehouse,  189;  letter  of  —  to  W.  Burke 
on  procuring  a  partner,  190;  —  letter  to  Richard  Burke,  •*  building 
of  brittle  materials,"  192;  —  disclaims  soft-paste  china,  195;  his 
memorial  to  his  daughter,  197 ;  his  frequent  visits  to  London,  199 ; 
return  from  Staffordshire  of  — ,  idem  ;  —  letter  to  Ed.  Burke  on  address 
of  Bristol  Corporation,  207  ;  farewell  letter  to  W.  Burke  from  — ,  209 ; 
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letter  fram  —  to  Bubkze  on  his  abaence  froia  House  of  Commons,  212 ; 

—  IB  in  trusted  with  the  publictttion  of  BtrfiJ£:E*8  letter  to  the  sherifEi, 
214  ;  —  invited  to  Boconsfield  by  BuRKl*  220  ;  visit  to  London  of  — , 
223 ;  —  is  cautioned  by  BimKE  to  be  circumspect,  224 :  denth  of  hi» 
daughter,  idefn  ;  —  »gAm  visita  Ed»  Bitrke^  225  ;  —  retires  from  loc^ 
politics,  226;  —  was  at  PortsSmouth  during  election  of  1781,  229;  — 
leav^  Bristol,  230 ;  —  instructs  a  modeller  to  prepare  ligures*  242 ;  hii 
vases  not  marked,  249 ;  residence  of  —  in  Staffordshire*  259 ;  —  Im 
Hppoluted  deputy  paymaster  general,  250 ;  work  on  situatton  of  Gre«i 
Britain  published  by  —  251 ;  —  loses  his  office,  idrm ;  —  regams  \am 
appointment,  202 ;  resigns  it  fin^y,  tdtim ;  bis  politioal  bias  i^reventa 
his  re-appointment,  idem  ;  —  embarks  for  America,  264 1  —  prepaf^eiA  a 
work  for  the  preta,  wfem;  reasons  of  —  for  emigrating,  265 ;  his  children, 
270;  —  settles  at  Camden,  idem;  —  remoTe«  to  Bocky  Branch,  2TI ; 

—  iA  appointed  master  in  equity  for  Camden ^  idem;  -*  tramx^ribea  his 
ooirespondence,  idtrn  ;  —  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Ai«Gmbly,  272 ;  letter 
of  —  to  his  cbUdren  on  his  wife' a  death,  273 ;  death  of  —  274 ;  buful* 
place  of  — ,  275 ;  motives  of  —  for  emigrating  consideredf  277  ;  chanicter 
of  ^ — ^  278  ;  children  and  famOy  of  — ,  280  ;  list  of  appentices  to  ^  299 ; 
lus  mode  of  manufacturing  glaze,  313:  —  was  un fortunate  in  hts  polit- 
ical bias,  318 ;  —  ia  only  twice  mentioned  in  Bristol  joumala^  idem. 

Champion,  EicuarDj  of  Bisloy;  property  of  — ,  33;  —  marries  RinAft 
FtKSTEY,  37;  —  marries  EsTHEE  FaIJO::r;  her  pUgrimugeB  and  death,  38*. 

CltAMPioPf,  fiiCHARD,  {'*  Gospel  1 ")  why  ao  called^  42  :  death  of  — ,  47< 

Champion,  Eichakd  Lloyd,  (B.  Cjtampiox's  son^)  oduoated  by  Duke  of 
PoHTLAXD,  262  ;  —  joins  Ids  father  in  Axnerics,  270 ;  de&tb  of  —,  280 ; 
his  daughter  marries  Mr,  DESArrssuBE,  idrm. 

Champion^  Sakaii  :  her  first  acquaintance  with  Cookwortht,  15 ;  —  copy 
of  her  journal,  16;  letter  of  —  to  Dauj^ways  on  chtua-house,  18; 
visit  of  ^  to  china-bouse,  idem ;  paucity  of  gossip  in  letters  of  — ,  24  ; 
birth  of  — ,  40 ;  a  travelling  incident  of  — ,  tticm ;  Tisit  to  London  and 
opinions  of  —  on  the  sti^ge,  41 ;  visita  of  —  to  Joseph  Fby,  idem; 
return  of  —  to  Bristol,  42 ;  her  estimate  of  Judith  Lloyd,  43 ;  lier 
estimate  of  CoOK WORTHY,  45 ;  -^  viaita  Cbeltenbam,  52 ;  —  informA 
Aunt  RooKBS  of  transfer  of  patent,  80 ;  accident  to  — ,  104 ;  —  pre««iiti 
porcelain  to  her  friends^  194 ;  —  announces  her  brother'a  Tetum  ttotn 
Stoffordabire,  199;  —  ia  not  alarmeti  by  the  Bristol  ^Te»,  223;  — 
antiotpates  misfortunes  in  trade,  224  ;  her  hope  of  her  broth(?r^a  advaniO^- 
ment,  259 ;  letter  of  ^^  on  the  education  of  her  nephew  by  tJie  Duke  of 
Portland,  262 ;  —  regrets  her  brother  taking  a  seat  in  the  Afleemblj'. 
272;  marriage  of  —  to  CllAKLEs  Fox,  273;  death  of  — ,  2S4;  eulogy  on 

—  by  Dr,  Pole,  idem. 

Champion,  Woxiam,  applies  for  extension  of  patent  for  making  spelter. 
35  ;  his  residence  at  Wannley,  36  ;  bis  plan  to  improve  Bristol  harbour, 
idem ;  his  experiments  and  death,  37  ;  his  dock  utilized,  62, 

Charleston  ;  state  of  —  in  1776,  173» 

Chelsea :  two  china  works  at  — ,  note,  375, 

Chemical  expression  of  kaolin  and  petunse,  vi.     fSee  alto  atialystt.y 

China- stone.    fSee  kaolin,  J 
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Chinese  poroelain :  average  amoirnt  of  alkaline  oxides  in  — ,  315. 

Chukch,  Professor :  analysis  of  kaolin  and  petunse  as  given  by  — ,  v ; 
character  of  early  trial  pieces  by  — ,  notey  85;  his  jug  marked  with 
cross  in  blue,  348 ;  description  and  analysis  of  Bristol  porcelain  by  — , 
314 ;  —  on  grotesque  fragments  foimd  in  Bristol,  notCy  327 ;  remarks 
on  delft  plates  by  — ,  note,  338 ;  analysis  of  enamel  glass  by  — ,  384 ; 
sp.  gr,  of  glass  compared  by  — ,  385. 

Clabe,  Lord,  resists  the  **  instruction  of  his  constituents,"  54  ;  —  one  of 
the  committee  on  Champion's  bill,  146. 

Clabk,  Henby,  painter  at  Water  Lane,  356. 

Clay  exported  from  Bristol  to  Holland,  325  ;  —  from  Yarmouth,  note,  326. 
f'See  alao  Carolina  day, J 

CuBBORN,  AwRATTAM  :  claims  to  share  in  Champion's  works,  21 ;  connection 
of  —  with  other  partners,  23. 

Clowes,  Mr.,  manages  the  Bristol  pottery,  360. 

Coal :  not  used  to  bum  Bristol  porcelain,  310 ;  —  first  used  to  bum  earth- 
enware, 311.     f'See  alio  Appendix.  J 

Coincidence,  curious,  respecting  Carolina  clay,  13. 

Coleman,  Mr. :  school  of  porcelain  painting  conducted  by  — ,  256. 

Committee  on  Champion's  bill :  in  the  Commons,  1 19 ;  —  in  the  Lords,  133. 

Comparative  recapitulation  of  dates,  notey  202. 

CooKWORTHY  and  Co.,  Bristol,  12 ;  firm  changed  in  poor-rate,  81. 

CooKWORTHY,  WiLLiAM :  discovery  of  kaolin  by  — ,  xiv;  discovery  of 
petunse  by  — ,  xv ;  description  of  his  discoveries  by  — ,  xv,  et  ultra ; 
difficulties  encoimtered  by  — ,  xxiii ;    letter  to  Hingston  from  — ,  8 ; 

—  **  first  inventor  of  Bristol  china  works,"  15 ;  his  patent,  16 ;  his  early 
partners  claim  to  share  with  Champion,  22 ;  his  mills  at  Plymouth  let 
to  E.  BoBiNSON,  24 ;  character  of  —  by  8.  Champion,  45 ;  visits  to 
Bristol  of  — ,  64 ;  the  Asiatic  model  adopted  by  — ,  80 ;  —  is  recalled 
from  Bristol  by  domestic  troubles,  81 ;  marriage  of  his  daughter,  idem; 

—  revisits  Bristol  to  complete  transfer  of  patent,  idem ;  wood  as  fuel 
used  by  — ,  310. 

CooMBES,  china-mender,  239. 

Cooper,  Sir  Grey  :  letter  from  —  to  E.  Burke  on  vessels  without  convoy,  1 75. 

Cottage  china:  Dr.  Blackmore's  notes  on  — ,  notey  313. 

CowLES*  tea-set,  described,  186. 

Craze  in  ware,  explained,  notey  328. 

Crouch-ware  superseded,  368. 

Cruoer,  Henry  :  a  ridiculous  story  of  —  contradicted,  157 ;  his  triumphant 

entry  into  Bristol,  168. 
**  Crusoe,  Robinson,"  written  from  Alexander  Selkirk's  papers,  39. 
Custom-house  officers :  attempt  of  —  to  seize  letters  for  America,  163. 

D 

Dallaways,  of  Bisley :  Sarah  Champion's  letter  to  — ,  naming  the  china- 
house,  18 ;  —  receive  present  of  china  from  her,  194. 
Dates,  comparative  recapitulation  of,  note,  202. 
Daw,  Samuel,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  299. 
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DeDoratitmof  poroolain:  on  the — .255;  —  not  a  sof e  gtiide  f  or  idi'Htifioatlaa 

of  manufacture,  idem, 

DEhAUAlu,  Henhy,  first  usea  ooal  to  burn  ware,  311.     f"Se^  €tim  AppeadirJ 

Delft  bowls  reproduoed  in  port^liun,  liii. 

Del  ft- ware,  made  in  Brktol,  329  :  quflntity  of  —  in  stoek  in  ]  788 »  351 ;  — 
supere^edcd  bj  Queeu'e-ware,  358 ;  Dutch  —  an  imitation  of  Ja].«inose, 
361  ;  tho  Dutcb  method  of  manufactuxing  — ,  362 ;  —  ie  not  <?overed 
witb  a  white  **slip,"  as  often  stated,  idem;  —  operationE  and  formulffi« 
3G3,  tt  ultra. 

Db  Morgax,  Mr.,  booomea  A  poroelain  painter,  2o5. 

Desaussuhe,  Mr.  J»  H^ :  Champion *s  memorial  in  the  po«&eaaion  qf  — ^ 
197  ;    the  family  of  — ,  280, 

Difficulty  of  burning  porcelain,  305 ;    —  is  eiperienctMi  in  Obma,  SOS. 

Dockyard  aeeommodation  advocated  by  CkaMPIOST,  CL 

Doe,  J,,  painter  flt  Water  Ltan^  ;  suioido  of  — -  S54. 

Dresden  mark^  uaed  by  Champiox,  73 ;  —  on  ware  in  liverpool  Museum, 
74;  —  on  tea-set  sold  by  W,  Stephen*^*  75;  obliteration  of  the  —, 
idtm;  the  probable  re^on  why,  1G4  ;  ^  over  the  glaae,  236, 

Drc«£(den  porcelain:  average  amount  of  alkaline  oxides  in  — ,  3lo« 

Dm^BAH  and  Co,  make  enamel  glass  at  Chepatow,  386* 

DimjiiN,  JoH3C,  mayor,  presides  at  a  political  meeting,  321. 

DwioilT,  JoiDf,  patent  for  maldiig  poroelain,  xxii* 

E 

Early  notice  of  potting  in  Bristol,  325 ;  —  works  in  Bristol,  326, 

Eaaton:  brown  stone- ware  works  at  — ,  367;  china  works  at  — ,  377;  aoft- 
paste  china  made  at  ^,  378. 

Ei^KtN^,  MiciiA^L:  plates  painted  by  — ,  329 ;  —  apprenticed  in  Birmingham 
and  com«s  to  Bristol,  330 ;  ^  assists  Mofpat  and  8rMJ*OKs,  idcn^ ;  — 
ornaments  enamel  glass,  idert^;  —  plays  and  sings  at  Covent  Garden 
and  at  Bristol,  332;  his  benefit  at  the  theatre,  idem;  B-rmn  who 
employed  — ,  380;  prices  got  by  — ,  381;  —  sends  a  "venture"  of 
enamel  glass  abroad,  idem, 

Edkins,  Mr.  William  :  figures  in  the  collection  of  — ,  241 ;  his  tea  bowl 
with  both  Plymouth  and  Bristol  marks,  244 ;  —  has  the  only  known 
example  of  incised  Bristol  mark,  nokt  247 ;  his  grandfather  a  delft- 
ware  painter,  329;  his  MS.  dictated  to  Wm.  Edkins,  senr.,  330;  his 
plate  dated  1754,  337;  his  plate  marked  **  Davis,"  338;  his  bowl  marked 
"Hopkins,"  339. 

Election,  Bristol:  proceedings  at  — ,  1774,  156,  et  tUtra;  final  state  of  the 
poll,  157;  BuBKE*8  speech  at  — ,  in  1780,  225;  Champion  voted  from 
Portsmouth  in  1781,  229. 

Electors  of  Bristol  "  instruct"  their  representatives,  53. 

Emigration ;  the  reasons  for  — ,  276 ;   Champion's  motives  for  — ,  277. 

Enamel  glass,  377;  firms  who  made  — ,  380;  invoice  of  a  "venture"  of  — , 
381;  extreme  rarity  of  — ,  382;  analysis  of  — ,  384;  specific  gravity 
of  —  compared,  385 ;  Amatt's  formula  to  make  — ,  idem  ;  —  made  by 
DuNBAK  and  Co.,  at  Chepstow,  386. 

Enamelling  kiln :  Champion's,  dated  1770,  18. 
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Fui-^s3r,  mfeMtoBaneatBnitQ].  17>:  iht  tomga ihami.  179. 

FiFlZLD.  Joux,  apfventieed  at  Water  Lane,  Sm. 

FiFiELD,  Wqxiam.  painter:  — ^■**^*^  iiit^xtliiig  — .  dS9:  Hrth  of  — .  3M: 
medalBoiis  |minffii  br  — .  Mifi*. 

Figures:  Kistol  pomUn.  241 :  Hr. Bodham Cunuc^s  - EksnentK.''  M2fs: 
the  ScHKEOEB  -*  SemmmaS  tdem :  Hi.  Bdkto's  mstic  -*  Seaaops.^  242: 
—  in  biacmt  vith  pacoliar  maik.  245 :  ertnct  from  a  letter  on  — .  m<^. 
idem :  Hi.  Edkdts's  "  Yoar  qnartcn  of  tike  giobe.^  2+S :  —  "  Lor*- 
mbdned  br  Timer  249. 

PiiFCH,  Lady  CHAftiinTE.  ^-t^^Minw^  Chamfios  to  tbe  Qteex.  144*. 

Fire-flaws  in  poredain,  306. 

Fires,  the  BrirtoL  211. 

Floating  barbovr:  Wiluam  ChaxFIOS's  plan  for  a  — .  36. 

Flower,  Joseph,  ddfl  potter.  33S :  ware  made  br  — .  334 :  —  elected 
deputy  gOTemor  of  the  Cofporation  of  the  Poor,  idem  :  cbanget  of 
residenoe  of  — ,  336 :  —  does  not  rote  in  1751.  idem. 

Flower  plaques:  tike  late  Ber.  J.  K.  Goldstet's  — .  S7 :  Hi.  £.  C.  Rawldts's 
— ,  id^m  ;  Hi,  Bdkdts's  —  with  arms  of  France.  8S:  —  were  not  made 
for  profit,  S9;  the  Smith  plaque  stolen  and  reooTered,  90:  —  Mr. 
XlGHmCALE's  — ,  idem;  Hi.  F.  Fby'$  —  with  arms  of  ILv&FORl».  91 : 
Horace  Walpole's  — ,  id^m :  Mr.  James  RAwuy*'?  — ,92;  Mr.  R. 
C.  RAWU3rs*8  — .  idem :  Mr.  Edex^s's  drcnlar  example,  idem ;  Hi. 
Edki^s's  —  with  medallion  of  Fra^eldt.  93 :  Mr.  F.  Fry*8  —  with 
arms  of  Burke,  n0<f ,  97 ;  —  with  initials  of  Mr«.  Buree.  idem ;  — 
with  portraits  of  George  m.  and  Qiuen  Chaelotte  at  Windsor 
Castie.  iMrff,  2^. 

Forgery  of  the  Bristol  mark,  235. 

Fox,  Sarah,  [uet  Chamfiox  .)  marriage  of  — ,  273 :  death  of  — ,  2>4. 

Fragments  of  Bristol  poroelaiiL,  anecdote.  Mrf«,  117. 

Fraxe,  Richard,  potter,  329 :  his  ware  ^^»mkw%^  by  Professor  CiimcH. 
mote,  idem ;  piece  made  by  —  in  posseasion  of  C.  RcfG,  336 :  '*  XroEyr 
only  1754/*  337 ;  Tewkesbury  plates  for  same  date,  idem :  habits  and 
residenoe  of  — ,  342;  —  remores  to  Water  Lane,  1777,  idem :  death  of  — , 
344  ;  copper-lustre- ware  made  by  — ,  374. 

FR.iXE.  Richard,  junr.,  oontinncs  the  Brislington  works.  376 :  —  take* 
an  apprentice  who  is  turned  over  to  Water  Lane  work*,  idem. 

Frask,  Thomas,  gallipot-maker,  1697,  329. 

Fraxe,  Tiiomajb,  (wholesale  grocer :]  interest  of  —  in  the  porcelain  works. 
17  ;  death  of  —  18 ;  his  liability  in  the  porcelain  works.  27. 

Fraxkldt,  BE!rjAMnr:  medallion  portrait  of  — ,  93;  letter  from  Paris 
respecting  — ,  mtde,  idem. 

French  pdif  tendre  :  character  of  — .  xi ;  its  defects  Taluable.  i'iem. 

Friends,  Society  of :  actirity  of  —  during  the  colonial  struggles,  161. 

Fry,  Mr.  FRA^ras:  examination  of  Bristol  rates  by  — ,  IS;  locality  of 
works  established  by  — .  20 :  examination  of  Plymouth  rates  by  — ,  24 : 
his  Plymouth  Tases,  78-9 ;  his  flower  plaque  with  arms  of  BuRKE,  nole, 
97  ;  his  flower  plaque  with  peculiar  mark,  243  ;  his  Chelsea  figure  with 
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incited  cross,  247  ;  Ma  qimrt  mug  with  crosa  iii  blue,  24S ;  ymos  In  the 
Dollectton  of  — ,  249 ;  Itis  vtise  witti  perforated  neckt  250  ;  tf>a-acrvic«  in 

the  oollectioii  of — ,  256;  hia  delft  di^h  mscribed  '^JoiiM  Saitkdeeb," 

339;  bia  Br6-placo  titea,  340. 
FkYj  Joseph  :  introductioii  of  8.  Coamfiox  to  Cook  worthy  by  — ,  15 ; 

—  promotea  the  Bristol  porcelain  works,  26 ;  liabOity  of  —  thermu. 

idetn ;  pcoriod  of  hit  contributing  unknown ^  53 ;  amount  of  oontribution 

of  — f  193;  —  introducoa  a  Bristol  eiti;ffeii  to  BuxtKE,  217;  noticse  of 

tbe  Hfe  of  —  218  ;  deatJi  of  — ,  220, 
Fu«l  for  firing  porcelain :  wtM>d  used  aa  — ,  310 ;  coal  firat  used  for  — ^  311, 

^5ee  also  Apjieiidix.J 
FtrssELL,  Mr.  J.  Floweii  :  Mm  delft-ware  serricej  333. 

Q 

GjutULKD,  JouN,  m  apprenticed  to  CHAitfPiON,  299. 

Glaze  :  Briatol  And  Dresden  compared^  S3 ;  —  of  Briatol  porcelain  describod . 

313 ;  composition  of  the  Dutch  delft  — ,  364  ;  new  —  on  brown -ware, 

by  Job  Mbigq,  36S>  ;  indestructible  —  of  Mr,  Wm.  Powell,  idetn. 
Glouooster  county  election  :  Champion's  acti-rity  in  — ,  164. 
GouilBEY^   Gabhiel,  permita  Amatt  to  paint  at  Water  Lime,  88;  ^ —  is 

partner  in  Bristol  pottery^  358 ;  ^  en^uges  Raby,  a  n>odoU«',  350. 
GOLDKEY,  the  Istct  Eev.  J,  K*  ;  iun  flower  plaque  modelled  by  Bhiakb*  87. 
QoiJ>irEY',    Thomas:    ''a   very   curioua   gentleman,**    10;    —   declinee   to 

experiment  on  kaolin,  tl ;  ^  is  part  owner  of  *'  Duke"  and  '*  Ihidi^m^" 

privateer  a,  38. 

H  ^^^^^^ 


Hajetoook,  Jossph,  Ghampioit's  London  agent,  189. 

Habdensydbs,  Samuel  :  evidence  of  —  before  committee,  119. 

Hasford,  Mr.  H.  C. :  Champion's  connection  with  the  grandfather  of  — , 
17;  —  has  prize  goods  sold  on  board  the  "Duke"  and  "Duchess" 
privateers,  39. 

Habfobd,  Joseph  :  partnership  of  —  with  Champion  dissolved,  25 ;  contri- 
bution of  —  to  the  ci^ital  employed,  idem;  probable  reasons  for 
dissolving  the  partnership  of  — ,  26 ;  —  writes  to  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine'*  on  Selkirk's  narrative,  39 ;  liability  of  —  to  the  porcelain 
works,  53 ;  character  of  — ,  60 ;  Ed.  Burke's  estimation  of  — ,  61 : 
tea-set  said  to  have  been  made  for  — ,  94 ;  Library  Society  promoted 
by  — ,  102 ;  contribution  of  —  to  the  porcelain  works,  192  ;  —  presides 
over  a  meeting  on  American  affairs,  320. 

Harford,  Mark:  contributes  to  the  porcelain  works,  387. 

Harrison,  Mr. :  his  accoimt  of  the  removal  of  the  Plymouth  works,  24  ; 
his  error  in  the  date,  25 ;  —  says  Mens.  SoQUi  was  employed,  89 ;  — 
in  error  respecting  Bone,  idem. 

Hasbells,  Anthony,  engages  to  work  at  Ring's  pottery,  347. 

Hatchard,  J. :  his  letter  on  Wm.  Champion's  experiments,  37. 

Hawkins,  Captain,  and  his  crew :  murder  by  — ,  227. 

Hatden,  John,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  299. 

Heylin  and  Frye  :  patent  of  — ,  xxii ;  —  used  wood  as  fuel,  310. 
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HiCKEY,  Mr.  Joseph  :  letter  of  —  to  Champion  on  "  our  warehouse,"  189. 

Hill,  Moses,  china  maker,  289. 

HiNOSTON,  Richard  :  Cookworthy's  letter  to  — ,  8. 

Hochst  hard-paste  porcelain,  x. 

HoLDSHiP,  of  Worcester:  kaolin  sent  by  Champion  to  — ,  10;  — tries  to 

procure  Carolina  clay,  12. 
Hope,  John,  potter,  331;  —  apprenticed  to  Richard  Frank,  333;  —  held 

the  premises,  now  Price  &  Co.,  367. 
Hopkins,  Hannah,  1752 :  name  of  —  on  Mr.  Edkin8*s  bowl,  339. 
Houses  of  call  in  Bristol  for  trades,  333 ;  one  for  apothecaries,  idem, 
Hyndford,  Earl  of :  marriage  of  the  — ,  9 ;  C.  Lloyd  sends  box  of  kaolin 

to  — ,  idem ;  letter  to  Champion  from  — ,  10 ;  Champion's  reply,  1 1 ; 

death  of —,  281. 
Hyndford,  Lady :  residence  of  Jane  Champion  with  — ,  281 ;  death  of  — , 

282 ;  —  was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Vigor,  283. 

I 

Infirmary,  Bristol :  treasurers  of  the  — ,  62. 

Influenza,  a  new  disease,  appears  in  London,  1761,  42. 

Inventory  of  Bristol  pottery  works,  1784,  343. 

Invoice  of  Bristol  porcelain  tea-set,  76 ;  —  of  cream  ware  sent  to  **  Calls,*' 

348 ;  —  of  a  **  venture"  of  enamel  glass,  381. 
Irish  provision  bill :  curious  mistake  in  the  — ,164. 


James,  Mrs.,  modeller  of  toys,  290. 
James,  Philip,  china  painter,  289. 
Japanese  ware,  early,  a  superior  kind  of  delft,  361. 
Jerome,  St. :  note  on  luxury  in  drinking,  iv. 
Johnson,  Dr. :  his  derivation  of  the  word  **  porcelain,"  iii. 
Jones,  John,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  300. 

Jones,  Revd.  R.  Calvert  :  his  oriental  china  with  armorial  bearings,  xiii. 
Journals,  English  :   early  style  of  — ,  5 ;   first  advertisements  of  Bristol 
works  in  — ,6. 

K 

Kaolin :  character  and  analysis  of  —  by  Professor  Church,  v  ;  —  first 
discovered  in  Germany,  viii ;  —  discovered  in  France,  xii ;  —  discovered 
in  England  by  Cookworthy,  xiv ;  —  described  by  Cookworthy,  xv  ; 
—  sent  to  Lord  Hyndford  from  South  Carolina,  9 ;  —  tried  at  Bristol, 
10;  —  mentioned  by  Wedgwood,  13;  curious  coincidence  respecting 
— ,  idem. 

Kiln :  Champion's  enamelling  — ,  18. 

Kite,  Mr. :  early  dated  Bristol  porcelain  bowl  in  possession  of  — ,  14. 

Knapp,  Mr.  A.  J. :  derivation  of  the  word  **  porcdain  "  by — ,  iii. 
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LARurtTER,  ]>r. :  bis  i 

death,  i02. 
LAiriLiaTTJin>  CkvoBi  ]>B»  OI1M110  »  pfften*  for  1 
Lr  QtToi,  Mini.:  liii  a^oU  of  Ptek  tfdifliited*  89;  fnlMJUto 

CeAMnxnr*8viode0flr,^iMi;  ---l0«i9poi8dtDviiikiorCtaLQfniov»i8i. 
Le^is,  BmiAMor^  spfraftiDed tD  CtaLiJCBi(iHr»  999. 
Library  Socielj :  l^miiiioii  of  tibe^  108. 
Lloyd,  Ahlasak:  d^pwtoTO  oI  —  for  801^  OnollMS  49;  kb  10119 

dete&doii  I1J  oontHHcy  wiiidSi  itei» 
Lloyd,  Gaisb,  «ndf  kBoHn  to  OtaUKsnnr,  8;  —  li  iwofaM  ooOsolor  of 

^mps  lor  Sonlli  C3bvoMiia»9;  ktlerof — on  OneoliBft  flfa^*  U;  — im 

danger  from  lioldiiigoiloo,  46;  ffltjOM  oad  dortk  cl  — » 49. 
Lloyd,  Johbt,  elected  to  nytownt  C3hM3irtoa  In  jMwmhly,  88;  kUerd  — 

on  thd  oolMty  of  menibete  of  Soeielf  d  Mende,  181;  ~  k  on  Ide 

parole  in  Amerioft,  227. 
Lloyb,  Bjjamm,  maniee  Raobxl  QKAiiFBnr,  8i;  Ids  imOj  i 

Lloyd,  Saxoxl  AnDBSwe,  appranftiDed  to  OEAXFRUr,  899. 
Lloyd,  Mf.  WxuiAX  BmrouMi:  Jntewwllng  doewnwit  in 

' '  IJoyd/*  OHAMnors  Al^  <lie» 

at  Bhixeluaii^tQny  49. 
Lowctstoft:  oriental oldafteRoneoQelgr celled —^zUL 
LiHTB,  WrCiLEAii,  OHAiCPiaii*8leeti^prentieo,SB8, 


M 

ICaoknioht,  Mr.  is  uxiftware  of  CHAMPioir's  official  employment,  260. 

ICaoqubb  reoogniBee  Kaolin  in  France,  zii. 

Makohbstbb,  Duke  of:  letter  of — ,  on  receipt  of  news  from  Champion,  162. 

Mansfield,  Lord :  judgment  of  — ,  in  a  patent  case,  147. 

Mark,  factory :  was  the  Plymouth  —  used  at  Bristol,  78 :  Schrexbeu 
example  with  Plymouth  and  Bristol  — ,  79 ;  what  mark  was  used  by 
CoOKWOBTHY  &  Co.,  193;  —  of  certain  works  unknown,  233;  the 
Plymouth  — ,  idem;  William  Stephens's  — ,  234;  the  Dresden  — 
over  the  glaze,  on  Bristol  porcelain,  236 ;  the  Plymouth  —  on  a  Bristol 
tea-pot,  237;  number  in  gold  the  gilder's  — ,  idem;  Dresden  and 
Bristol  —  combined,  idem;  William  Stephens's  —  engraved,  238; 
embossed  T,  240;  peculiar  —  in  Jermyn-street  museum,  idem;  T® 
impressed,  241;  tea-pot  marked  I*B  243;  Plymouth  and  Bristol  — 
combined,  idem;  peculiar  —  on  Smith  tea-service,  245;  —  on  biscuit 
figures,  idem;  attributed  to  Bristol  by  Chaffers,  idem;  —  not  used  at 
Easton,  378. 

Marl,  red,  used  by  Meioh  to  fill  pores  of  brown- ware,  368. 

Martinmas  songs  by  Bettinoton,  345-6. 

Mayeb,  Mr.,  F.S.A. :  **hot  as  Dick's  pepper-box,"  186;   cup  and 
in  the  collection  of  — ,  188 ;  delft  ware  in  the  collection  of  — ,  337. 
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Meetings,  political,  in  Bristol,  to  sympathise  with  America;  and  to 
strengthen  the  King's  hand,  224 ;  —  on  American  affairs,  319 ;  —  to 
relieve  American  prisoners,  320;  —  to  strengthen  government,  321. 

Meissen,  royal  manufactory  at,  ix. ;  workmen  sworn  to  secrecy  at  — ,  x. 

Memorial,  Ciiampion's,  to  his  daughter,  197 ;  the  inscriptions  on  — ,  198. 

Merchants,  Society  of :  Champion  admitted  a  member  of  the  — ,  47 ;  address 
of  —  to  Marquis  of  RoCKiNOHAM,  idem  ;  —  has  a  painting  of  a  battle 
piece  by  N.  PococK  and  an  engraving  of  it,  50. 

Meteyard,  Miss :  remarks  on  Wedgwood's  specification  by  — ,  148 ;  note 
of  —  on  Wedgwood's  letter  respecting  CnAMPiON,  idem;  supposed 
error  in  date  of  advertisement  quoted  by  — ,  note,  347. 

MiNTON,  Messrs :  decorative  works  of  —  at  South  Kensington,  256. 

Moorstone.     fSee  kaolin,) 

More,  Hannah  :  S.  Champion  visits  — ,  105 ;  Sarah  Fox's  last  visit  is  to 
— ,  284. 

Morris  &  Co.,  ornament  tiles,  note,  331. 

N 

Nantgarw :  Pardoe  is  suggested  to  have  worked  at  — ,  357. 
Neat,  Joseph  :  sale  of  house  at  Henbury  to  Champion  by  — ,  103. 
New  Hall  works :  Champion's  workmen  did  not  go  to  — ,  200. 
Nightingale,  Mr.  J.  E. :  his  flower  plaque,  90 ;  his  medallion  of  George 
III.,  134 ;  his  cup  and  saucer,  187. 

o 

Oriental  porcelain,  with  crests  and  monograms,  attributed  in  error  to 
Liowestoft,  xiii ;  on  the  erroneous  attribution  of  — ,  254  ;  amount  of 
alkaline  oxides  in  — ,  315;  —  sold  by  East  India  Company,  389. 


Paglar,  Samuel  Ffiander,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  300. 

Painting  on  porcelain  :  vulgar  error  respecting  — ,  308. 

Palmer,  of  Hanley,  infringes  Wedgwood's  patent,  145. 

Pardoe,  Thomas,  flower  painter,  356 ;  did  he  work  at  Nantgarw  P  357. 

Paris :  model  of  — ,  by  Le  Quoi,  exhibited,  89. 

Parliament,  prorogation  of,  deferred  to  pass  Champion's  bill,  142. 

Parrot,  John,  apprenticed  to  Champion,  299. 

Patent-right :  William  Champion  i)etitions  for  an  extension  of  — ,  35 ; 

—  of  CoOKWORTHYis  sold  to  CHAMPION,  80 ;  transfer  of  —  delayed,  81 ; 
transfer  of  —  completed,  82;  petition  for  extension  of  — ,  113;  is 
referred  to  committee,  115;  leave  given  to  bring  in  bill,  119;  bill 
passed,  131 ;  bill  presented  to  Lords,  133 ;  is  amended  by  Lords,  138  ; 
prorogation  of  parliament  deferred  to  pass  the  bill,  142 ;  Wedgwood's 

—  infringed  by  Palmer,  145;  date  of  supposed  sale  of  Champion's  — 
is  erroneous,  196;  —  not  sold  till  1781,  199. 

Patience,  Thomas,  keeps  potters'  house  of  call,  333;  —  made  brown  stone, 
ware,  367. 
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tm  in  Bristol,  1713  to  HSl,  3ia 

SASfiTEL^    Leiidfl  a  new  political  movement ,  53  ;  — ^  i«  drptrtrd  to 
>Be  piitent  for  a  thcatr*?,  109, 
Bl CHARD,  flower  pjaixtt<^r  at  Water  Lane*  tSjiJ* 
I'lLE  Great  :  ivory  anuff-box  carved  Ly  — ♦  2IS2. 
■.r  Mr,  William  Crr amnion's  —  for  exfeuded  pat^t-right,  3j; 
inAiiU  CiLAili'iox^s  —  for  sam<?,  1 13 ;  ^—  of  manulaetupers  of  ewrthen- 
■4*6 J  130;    —  of   merchauta  of   Liverpool,    idem;   —  of  jwttera  aad 
'«fllers  in  earthenware,  ijl^^m, 

0 :  aiialysL?  of  ~»  vii ;  —  diseovored  and  triwd  by  CoOKWOttTfiT,  xv ; 
do-^cribed  by  Cook  Worthy,  xvi. 
nix  ghms  works,  Bristol,  3^0. 
^>ole:  a  pociiliiir  eharaoteristie  of  Bristol  porcoTAin  glaKf%  313* 

lih^  late}  Mr.  Isaac  :  his  ple^te  probably  tfxndti  by  Fujwer  331, 
1,  Mr.  T1IOMA3 :  letter  of  —  to  CirAMPloif  on  patent,  115 ;  CUAiil*iajl*9 
.otter  to  —  on  getting  liis  bill,  139, 
^-''''^U,  Jaooh,  ijiterferL^s  in  a  dispute,  22. 

[juth  poixieiain:  tbe  &ii«st  pi*?c<iB  known  bearing'  the  mark,  VJi   Mr. 
^      a\  Pitv'tt  vase  witli  handlea,  idtfn;   the  Sltmreiber  Bp<'uial  rxampb^4 
m^     pi^obitbly  inailt)  at  Bristol,  ^;  small  quantity  piioserved  as  c»ompftrtMl 
with  Bristol,  103. 

mouth  porcelain  work*  iiei moved  to  Britstol,   xiii;    wrong  date  of   tbfl 
removHl  given  by  Mr,  Kaukisox,  24 ;    —  mentioned  i>Dee  oaly  in  the 

IChampiox  eorre«pondenee,  idtm  ;  correct  date  of  their  reuiOY^t  25  ;    — 
never  quite  successful,  77 ;  rehttive  extent  of  — ,  192, 
IGOCK,  KieiiDLAfl,  commands  ''  The  Uoyd/'  49;  bk  taato  ftjr  the  fine  urts, 
(>/#-.,-:  fi>i.!r*i"tf^r  ?*tmI  f-tinnr  of — ,  50;    his  Hiastrated  joiim.ik,   ifUrn; 
bis  residence  in  London,  52. 

Pole,  Dr. :  eulogy  on  Mrs.  Sarah  Fox  by  — ,  284. 

Political  demonstrations  at  Bristol,  227  ;  the  consequences  of  —  229. 

PoLWUELE :  Lord  Camelford's  letter  to  — ,  77. 

Poor-rates  at  Bristol,  examined  by  Mr.  Fry,  18;  at  Plymouth  also,  24  ; 
last  assessment  of  the  Bristol  works  to  — ,  199. 

Population  of  Bristol  in  1776,  316  ;  —  of  other  cities  at  same  date,  317. 

Porcelain  :  derivation  of  — ,  iii ;  hard  and  soft  —  compared,  iv ;  impK>rtance 
of  manufacture  of  —  in  England,  vii;  constant  character  of  the  Chinese, 
idern;  —  works  at  Hochst,  Furstenburg,  &c.,  x;  they  rival  Meissen, 
idem  ;  introduced  into  Europe  xii ;  with  armorial  bearings  procured  by 
East  India  Company,  xiii ;  official  smuggling  of  — ,  xiv ;  —  is  liable  to 
warp  in  kiln,  305  ;  fire-flaw  in  — ,  306;  spiral  ridges  on  — ,  311. 

Portland,  Duke  of:  letter  from  —  on  a  present  of  china,  114;  —  sends 
Champion  a  pamphlet  by  Wedgwood,  143 ;  offers  to  assist  Champion, 
150;  letter  of  —  to  CHvVMPION  on  America,  162;  verdict  obtained  by 
—  in  a  great  trial,  168 ;  —  undertakes  to  educate  Champion's  son 
ElCHARD,  261. 

Portraits,  medallion,  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  Windsor 
Castle,  note,  286. 

Potting  in  Bristol,  early  notice  of,  325. 

Pounce-box  of  Bristol  porcelain,  187. 
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PouHTNEY,  J.  D. :  a  partner  in  the  Bristol  Pottery,  368 ;  —  takes  Edwik 

Allies  into  the  firm,  idem;  —  takes  G.  Goldney,  idem;  death  of  —  360. 
Powell,  William,  invents  indestructible  brown  stone-ware,   369 ;    the 

difficulties  encoiintered  by  — ,  370;  generous  conduct  of  — ,  371;  — 

betrayed  by  a  workman,  idem, 
Powell,  Mr.  William,  jun.,  uses  the  last  new  invention  in  glass  furnaces, 

387. 
Price  &  Company,  potters,  occupy  promises  formerly  Hope's,  367. 
Prices  of  CnAMPi0N*8  porcelain,  74. 

Prideaux,  Mr. :  letter  of  Cookworthy  quoted  in  **  Belies,"  by  — ,81. 
Printing  on  ware :  not  done  at  Champion's  works,  246 ;  —  first  introduced 

by  Joseph  Bino,  idem  ;  examples  of  —  on  Champion's  porcelain,  idem. 
Prisoner,  American,  brought  to  Bristol,  162. 
Proefi<^l,  B.,  a  workman  at  Champion's  factory,  289. 

Q 

Queen's  ware  first  made  by  BiNO  in  1787,  347. 
Queen  Charlotte  :  Champion  introduced  to  — ,  140. 

R 

Baby,  Edward,  modeller  at  Water  Lane,  359. 

Baby,  Samuel,  goes  to  work  at  Worcester,  360. 

Bawlins,  Mr.  C.  E.,  marries  Jane  Champion,  283. 

Bc*cognition  of  porcelain :  on  the  — ,  253. 

Bedcliffe  Church :  view  of  —  on  tiles,  339. 

Bedorave,  Mr.,  B.  A. :  his  account  of  Bone,  294. 

Beport  of  committee  on  Champion's  petition,  116. 

BiOHMOND,  Duke  of,  thanks  Champion  for  early  information,  176. 

BiCKETTS  &  Co.  occupy  the  Phoenix  glass-works,  386. 

Bidges,  spiral,  on  Bristol  porcelain,  311. 

BiNQ,  Joseph,  purchases  the  pottery  of  Frank  &  Co.,  342;  —  was  not 
Cookworthy' s  son-in-law,  note,  idem  ;  purchases  of  Staffordshire  waie 
by  — ,  344;  Queen's  ware  made  by  — ,  347;  —  first  advertises  that 
manufacture,  idem;  foreign  shipments  by  — ,  idem;  ware  sent  to 
••  Calis,"  by  — ,  348 ;  —  takes  Taylor  &  Carter  into  partnership, 
350;  stock  and  capitcd  employed,  idem;  —  is  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
roof,  352 ;  his  ware  described,  354. 

BiNO,  Mr.  B.  C. :  his  mug  painted  by  J.  Doe,  354. 

BiNO,  the  late  Biohard  Frank:  statement  of  —  respecting  printing  on 
Bristol  porcelain,  246 ;  —  describes  the  site  of  Brislington  works,  373 ; 
and  the  cause  of  their  failure,  375. 

BiNO,  Taylor  &  Carter  in  partnership,  350. 

BoOKiNOHAM,  the  Marquis  of :  his  anecdote  of  Qeo.  III.  resisting  the  repeal 
of  stamp  act  in  America,  47 ;  letter  of  —  on  American  affiiin,  166 ;  the 
death  of  — ,  261. 

Bodnby's  victory :  Pooock's  picture  of  — ,  50. 

BooERS,  Francis,  part  owner  of  the  "  Duke"  and  «  Duchess"  privateers,  38. 
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Spiral  ridges  on  Bristol  porcelain :  the  cause  of  — ,  311. 

Staffordshire  Company :  Shaw's  account  of  the  — ,  196. 

Staffordshire  ware  purchased  by  J.  Ring,  note,  344. 

Stbthens,  Edward,  apprenticed  to  J.  Britain,  300;  —  becomes  a 
plumber,  301. 

Stephens,  Wiluam:  tea-set  sold  by  — ,  75;  the  mark  of  — ,  234 ;  —  appren- 
ticed to  Ghascpion,  299 ;  marriage  of  — ,  301 ;  tea-set  painted  by  — , 
idem  ;  death  of  — ,  idem, 

Stobael  :  secret  of  manufacturing  porcelain  carried  to  Vienna  by  — ,  x. 

Sugar-house  pottery  at  Westbury,  note,  367. 

Summers,  Bichd.  claims  to  share  in  Champion's  works,  21 ;  his  connection 
with  the  other  claimants,  23 ;  —  purchases  an  estate  at  Chew  Magna, 
idem ;  death  of  — ,  idem. 

T 

Taylor,   Mr.,   potter,  has  his  leg  broken  in   1775,  note,  341  ;   —  joiuit 

Joseph  Kino  as  partner,  351 ;  unfortunate  domestic  relations  of  — , 

352. 
Taylor,  James  and  Qeoroe,  Phoenix  glass  works,  386. 
Tebo,  a  modeller,  suppposed  to  have  modelled  Champion's  '*  Seasons"  and 

**  Elements,"  242. 
Tebsdale,  Mr.  Fred.  S.  :  his  cui)s  and  saucers,  239. 
Toft  :  one  of  the  family  of  —  at  Water  Lane,  357. 
Tones  and  tints  not  discriminated  by  certain  individuals,  253. 
Tschirnhausen,  E.  F.  W.  Von,  employed  with  Bottghsr,  viii. 
Tucket,  Mr.  Philip  Debell,  married  to  Esther  Champion,  110. 
Tukesbury  f^eicj  election,  1754 ;  plates  made  for  — ,  337. 
Turner,   Mr.  John,  is  joined  with  Wedgwood  to  oppose  Champion's 

petition,  130;  after-effect  of  his  opposition  on  his  family,  144. 

u 

Unakcr,  Cherokee  kaolin,  xxiii. 


Valerius  PuUicola  (or  B.  Champion)  :  letter  to  Lord  Clare  by  — ,  55. 

Van  Hamme  :  his  patent  for  making  **  porcclane,"  xxii. 

Vases:  Mr.  F.  Fry's  Plymouth  — ,  78;  identity  of  form,  &c.,  of  Plymouth 
and  Bristol  — ,  79;  Mr.  F.  Fry's  —  with  modelled  flowers,  93;  - 
prei)ared  for  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  94;  Champion's 
—  not  marked,  249 ;  example  with  a  cover,  250 ;  —  with  perforated 
neck,  idem;  identity  of  the  Plymouth  and  Bristol  — ,  251 ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Niohtinoale's  — ,  idem;  Mr.  Edkins's  — ,  252;  pair  of  —  mounted 
on  ormolu,  idem;  height  of  — ,  253;  Mr.  Fry's  —  spoiled  in  firing. 
310 ;  —  of  Bristol  pottery  painted  by  Peake,  356. 

Vauohan,  Mr.  William  :  burial  place  of  —  at  Camden,  275. 

Vauohan,  Mrs.  William,  and  daughter:  burial  of  —  at  Camden,  275: 
previous  escape  from  shipwreck,  iwtey  276. 
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